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In August 1944 Dr. C. Kunhan Raja’s friends, colleagues, 
and former students conceived the idea of presenting him 
with a Volume of Studies as a token of appreciation of his 
contribution to Oriental Studies during the last twenty-five 
years. To carry out the project of presenting this Volume, 
a Committee was constituted as follows : — 

Capt, G. Srinivasa Murti,B.A.,B.L., M.B. &C.M. Vaidya- 
ratna, Director, Adyar Library (Chairman) ; Dr. N. Venkata- 
ramanayya, M.A., Ph.D., University of Madras (Treasurer) ; 
Sri Manian Natesan and Sri H. G. Narahari, M.A., M.Litt. 
(Secretaries); Dr. V. Raghavan, M. A., Ph.D.; Dr. T. M. P. 
Mahadevan, M.A., Ph.D. ; Prof. K, A. Nilakanta Sastri, M.A. ; 
Sri A. N, Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., LtT. ; Sri V. R. Rama- 
chandra Dikshitar, M.A. ; Dr. T. Ri Chint^an^M.A., Ph.D. 


' '“(Members). 


The Committee approached a large number of pro- 
minent people and scholars, practically every one of whom 
responded and agreed to be a signatory to an appeal to be 
made to the public for co-operation in this undertaking; and 
over their signatures the following appeal was sent in 
October 1944: — 

It is well known that Dr. C. Kunban Raja, M.A., D.Phil. 
(Oxon.) of the Madras University has been devoting himself for 
the past twenty-five years to Research work in the field of Indo- 
logy and has made noteworthy contribtJtions in the form of books 
and learned papers to many branches of Oriental Studies, Vedas, 
Dars'anas, Kavyas etc. In particular, Sanskrit Manuscript Libraries 
have received his special atterttiou. After graduating from the 
Madras dhiversity at^d taking a Doctorate from the Oxford Uni- 
versity, he has been holding an important academic position as 
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Head of the Sanskrit Department of the Madras University. In 

this capacity he has been responsible for many lines of Research 

work like training of students, planning of study-courses, exami- 
nation and cataloguing of Manuscripts, and publication of rare 
texts in Manuscripts and studies on several literary and philo- 

sophical Classics. He has been connected with the Adyar Library 
for nearly twenty years and, during this period,’ the literary acti- 
vities of the Library have expanded considerably. The Library 

started a Bulletin eight years ago, and he has been its Editor, 
ever since its inception. Recently he has been mainly responsible 
for the reorganization of the Anup Sanskrit Library in Bikaner, 
and for starting and making good progress with the serial publi- 
cations of that Library, in Sanskrit as well as in Rajasthani and 
Hindi. He has presided over the Vedic and Classical Sanskrit 
sections of the All India Oriental Conference, and over the Indian 
Philosophy section of the Indian Philosophical Congress. Besides, 
he has contributed much to the study of Malayalam Literature and 
to the growth of original research in that language. 

In recognition and in appreciation of the great services he has 
rendered to the cause of Oriental Learning, it is proposed to present 
him with a Volume of Studies in September 1945. Arrangements 
have been made to collect Research Papers for the Presentation 
Volume from important scholars in India and abroad. 

We seek your co-operation in this endeavour which is esti- 
mated to cost at least Rs. 3,000, and request a liberal donation to the 
cause. Subscribers of Rs. 10 and above will get a free copy 
of the Presentation Volume, Donations may be kindly sent to 
Dr, N. Venkataramanayya, M.A., Ph.D., Reader in Indian History 
and Archaeology, University of Madras, Triplicane P, O,, Madras, 

Dr. G. Srinivasa Murti ; Dr. George S. Arundaie; Srimati Rukmini 
Devi ; Maharaja of Pithapuram ; Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri ; 
H. H. Ramavarma Pareekshit ; Punnathur Goda Sankara Valia Raja ; 
Justice C. A* Kunjunni Raja; M. Mukunda Raja; Sardar Major 
K, M* Panikkar; Mahakavi VallathoL Dr. J. H. Cousins; H. C. Pap- 
Worth ; Srimati Sophia Wadia; Rao Bahadur G. A. Natesan ; K. Bala- 
subrahmanya Aiyar; Prof. M. Hiriyanna, Mysore ; Mahamahopadhyaya 
Vidhusekhara Bhattaoharya? Harischandrapur ; Mahamahopadhyaya P. V. 
Kane, Bombay; Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji, Lucknow; Rao Bahadur 
K. V. Rangaswami Iyengar, Madras ; Prof. K. A. Niiakanta Sastri, 
Madras; Prof. " Pt ' "N. ' Srinivasachari, Madras; Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra, 
Ooty;, 'Pr.' B^n^^ Dr. N. Venkataramanayya; 
D|:!;^ Y* ^ Rf, R^^^^handra Dikshitar, Madras; 

pr.,, P* Ahujap' Achan, Trichur; G. J. 

Bomayajij-'-Ahdhra /‘"Krishna Aiyangar, Adyar Library ; 

. Pr.df J/ B'. Cfaaudhuri, Dr* A. D. Pusalker, . Bombay-; 
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Dr. T. R. ChintamaiQi, Madras ; N, Gopala Fillai, Trivandrum ; V. A. Rama- 
swami Sastri, Trivandrum; Dr. 'A. N. Narasimhiya^ Mysore; Dr. K, 
Goda Varma, Trivandrum; K. V. Subralimanya Sastri^ Madras; 
U. Venkatakrishna Rao, Madras ;'V. Gopala Ij^engar, Trichinopoly ; A. Shan- 
mukham Mudaliar, Madras; N. xAiyaswami Sastri, Tirupati : P. K. Code, 
Poona; Dr. S M. Katre, Poona.;. ■ Dr. R. G. Harshe, Poona; Dr. 
R, :N. Dandekar, Poona; .Dr. .V, Raghavan, Madras; Mrs. Devaki Menorij 
Madras; Mrs. O. T. Sharada Krishnan, Calicut; N. A. Gore, Poona; 
M. Ramakrisbna Bhat, Bangalore ; K. Madhavakrishna Sarraa, Bikaner ; 
Manian Natesan; H. G. Narahari. 

Libera] contributions - were sent by various friends all 
over India, and scholars sent in their literary contributions 
as well. 

On account of war conditions, it was not possible to 
contact many scholars outside India in time to include their 

names among the signatories to the appeal. When the war 
terminated, it was possible to get into touch with the scholars 
in Europe and America. In spite of the short notice, some 
of them have very kindly contributed their papers for the 
Volume. 

The Volume was planned to be published towards the 
close of 1945. But the difficulties in securing paper and in 
printing caused some delay. That now at least it is success- 
fully accomplished is entirely due to the willing co-operation 
and generous help of all those connected with this work, 
particularly Capt. Dr. G. Srinivasa Murti, Dr. N. Venkata- 
ramanayya. Dr. V. Raghavan, Sri K. Kunjunni Raja, Dr. 
Olivier Lacombe, Mrs. F. J. W. Halsey, and Mrs. Narahari, 
The special thanks of the committee are due to Sri C. 
Subbarayudu, Superintendent of the Vasanta Press, who, 
despite the difficulties of the times, has produced a publi- 
cation worthy of the reputation of his Press. 

Manian Natesan 
H. G. Narahari 

Hon. Secretaries 

Dr. C. Itunkan Ea|a Presentation Volume Committee 
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Dr. C. Kunhan Raja belongs to the Chittanjore 
branch of the Thalappilli Royal Family of Malabar, which for 
a long time ruled over the northern half of the present Cochin 
State in Malabar and the portion of the Malabar District 
of the Madras Presidency lying to the west of this State. 
Following the traditions of the family, his early education 
consisted of the study of Sanskrit Kuvyas, with a rudimentary 
knowledge of grammar and Alamhura and of Ayurveda and 
Jyotisa. This Hindu tradition is in accord with the Buddhist 
tradition practised in Nalanda where it is recorded that some 
knowledge of Hetu VidyU (Logic), Sabda Vidya (Grammar) 
and CikitsU Vidyu (Medicine) formed compulsory subjects, 
as it were, for a student of that great University. It was only 
in his eleventh year that he joined the Government High 
School at Kunnamkulam, near his home, and began the 
study of English and modern subjects in January, 1906, start- 
ing with the Fourth Standard. Very soon he made up his 
studies for the previous classes and rose to the first position 
in his class and, at the end of the year, he was placed in the 
first rank both in the annual examination and in the class 
progress. He kept up this position for seven years until 
he passed the School Final Examination of 1913 in which he 
stood first in the whole of the Cochin State. He had taken 
up the Science Subjects as his optionals at this examination 
and also Sanskrit. He joined the Maharaja’s College at 
Ernakulam for his Intermediate Course in Arts and Sciences 
of the Madras University and took up Arts Subjects as 
optionals, with Sanskrit among them. He passed the Inter- 
rpediate Examination in 1915 in the First Class, and started 
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tl^e Honours Course in Sanskrit under the late Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastriar in the Presidency 
ollege, Madras. In 1918, he passed the Honours Examina- 
tion with high distinction, securing all the medals available 
or the Examination. During the five years of his University 
^urse, Panditaraja K. Rama Pisharoti and MM. Prof. S. 
uppuwami Sastriar, who taught him Sanskrit, held him in 
esteem for his proficiency in the subject and they ever 
continued to entertain great regard for him. In 1920 he 
proceeded with a Scholarship from the Government of 
n ia for higher studies at Oxford where he worked on the 
e as under Prof. A. A. Macdonell. On the advice of his 
rofessor and with the consent of the India Office, he spent 
a part of his time in Germany studying under Prof. Bruno 
Eiebich at Heidelberg and under Prof. K. F. Geldner at 
1 arburg in Hessen ; at- the latter University he was matri- 
^lated and he lived there as a regular student. He took his 
JOegree of Doctor of Philosophy (D.Phil.) at Oxford in 1924 
^d returned to India soon afterwards. While he was in 
urope, he came to know many of the Orientalists there. He 
collaborated with Prof. Rudolph Otto of Marburg in bringing 
out the second editions of his VisntmUrUyana and his transla- 
tion of the Srihhusya (1st Sutra). Dr. Max. Lindenau was in 
t at University at the time. Prof. Sylvain Levi of Paris and 
rof. Maurice Winternitz of Prague were his particular friends, 
e visited practically all the great Universities in Germany, 
Austria and Czecho-slovakia ; he also visited Sorbonne. 

After his return to India, he spent nearly a year at 
Santiniketan, where he met Prof. Carlo Formichi and Prof, 
iuseppe Tucci. It was during his stay at Santiniketan that 
e made good progress in various languages like Greek, Latin 
M Ayesta. He received considerable assistance in his 
inguistic equipment from Dr. Mark Collins at this time. He 
nows French and Gernjan well, and can command the latter 
language with considerable ease. He read a little of Italian 
also while at Santiniketan. 
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In April 1926, he came to Adyar and took charge of 
the Adyar Library, and continues to be associated with this 
Library. In August 1927, he was appointed Head of the 
Department of Sanskrit in the Madras University and he 
holds that position even now. He started his Research when 
he joined the Oxford University in 1920 and, during this period, 
extending a little over twentyfive years, he has made his mark 
among the Orientalists of the world. He has been intimately 
connected with many Universities and Academic Institutions, 
and has been responsible for organising Research-work in 
various institutions. 

In the Madras University, he is mainly concerned with 
planning Research-work in his Department and in guiding 
his colleagues, in training students in methods of research and 
preparing them for Research Degrees, and in organising the 
publication activity of the Department. He is a member of 
the Boards of Studies in Sanskrit and in Oriental Langu- 
ages, of the Academic Council and of the F'aculties of 
Oriental Learning and of Arts. He has been the Chairman 
of the Board of Studies in Sanskrit for a few years now, and 
the President of the Faculty of Oriental Learning for six 
years ; at present he is the President of the Faculty of Arts. 
Besides the Sanskrit Series of the Madras University, it was 
on his initiative and according to the plan prepared by 
him that the Annals of Oriental Research in the Uni- 
versity of Madras was started ; he was its first Editor. 
The Sanskrit Honours Course was completely remodelled 
through his efforts. Degree Courses were opened in the 
Faculty of Oriental Learning (B.O.L. Pass and Hons.) ; 
the Research Degree of M.O.L. was revised ; holders of 
Degrees in the Faculty of Oriental Learning were given 
access to the Research Degrees of Master of Letters, Doctor 
of Philosophy and Doctor of Letters. In all these reforms 
introduced in the University in recent years, he has played a 
prominent part. He has been a member of the Senate of 
the Madras University, and also a member ,of various 



commissions that inspected the Colleges for purposes of 
affiliation. He has also conducted a full inspection of all 
the Oriental Colleges in the University. 

When the Madras University undertook the preparation 
of the New Catalogm Catalogorum, making the Catalogm 
Catalogorum of Th. Aufrecht up-to-date, Dr. Raja was included 
in the Editorial Board. Three years later, the work was trans- 
ferred to the Sanskrit Department of the University and he 
became its editor, with Dr. V. Raghavan, who was Assistant to 
the Editorial Board and who by this time was appointed as his 
colleague in the Department, to help him in this work. In 
this connection he has had to visit various libraries and 
examine various catalogues and lists. He took the initiative 
in getting fresh lists prepared in various libraries where no list 
was available. 

Besides doing his own researches and higher studies 
in the University and guiding the general researches of his 
Department, he had to supervise the research work of a large 
number of students. In this connection he had to be up-to- 
date in his knowledge in a very wide field, since the students 
selected all sorts of subjects according to their tastes and 
aptitudes. Muni-Traya in Vyakarana, the Latter-day Schools 
of Paniniyan interpretation in India, Accent, Itihasas in 
Vedas and their evolution in later Sanskrit Literature, 
Studies in Udayana’s Kusumafijali, Sanskrit Dramatic 
Technique in Theory and Practice, KalidSsa Concordance, 
Atman in Pre-Upanisadic Vedic Literature, Comparative 
Study of the Bhatta and Prabhakara Schools, Kerala Contri- 
bution to Sanskrit Literature — these are some of the subjects 
selected by students, and in all cases he personally gave them 
all guidance and controlled their researches. 

He has also delivered various courses of University 
Lectures during his tenure of office in the University. He 
has delivered four courses of lectures on the various aspects 
of Kalidasa — Studies in S'Skuntala, Plot and Characterization 
in KslidSsa’s Dramas, Princes and Peasants in Kalidasa’s 
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Works, Date and works of KSlidasa ; his other lectures of a 
literary nature cover dramas like the Mrcchakatika, Muclra- 
raksasa and the Venisamhara. He delivered a course of 
lectures on Bhasa. Manuscript-collection in India, Drink 
in Ancient India, Relation of Avesta and Rgveda, Vrtra-Vala 
in l^gveda, Mahes'vara-Sutras in Panini — these are some of 
the subjects on which he has delivered courses of general 
lectures under the auspices of the Madras University. Here 
one can have- an idea of the range of his interest and the 
width of his knowledge. 

He has been connected with the other Universities in 
India in various capacities. He has been a member of the 
Board of Studies in Sanskrit and Board of Examiners (as 
Chairman when the rules of the Universities did not restrict 
the position to a member of that particular University) in 
the Andhra, Annamalai, Mysore and Travancore Universities. 
He has also been examiner for written examinations and 
for adjudicating Research Theses in the Universities of 
Bombay, Punjab and Dacca and the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity. He has conducted the Examinations of the Federal 
Public Services Commission of India, and of the Civil Service 
Commissions of Mysore and of Ceylon. He is a member of 
the Advisory Committee of the Oriental Manuscripts Library 
of the University of Travancore and of the Oriental Research 
Institute at Tirupati. 

He has been an active member of the All- India Oriental 
Conference and has been attending its sessions from 
1928 at Lahore, ever since he settled down in Madras as a 
teacher in the Madras University. He presided over the 
Classical Sanskrit Section of the Conference at its session 
held at Tirupati in March 1940, and over the Vedic section at 
its session held in the Benares Hindu University in Dec. 1943 
— Jan. 1944. He was made a member of its Executive 
Committee at jts session held at Trivandrum in 1937. He is 
also a very active member of the Indian Philosophical Con- 
gress. He presided over the Indian Philosophy Section of the 
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Congress when it met at Nagpur in 1936, and he was the 
Joint Secretary when the session was held in the Headquarters 
of the Theosophical Society, Adyar, in December 1940. He 
has been a member of the Congress continuously for many 
years now, attending the sessions and participating in the pro- 
ceedings quite often. 

He has been a member of various academic bodies like 
the Sanskrit Academy, Madras, and was once its Secretary 
and also its Vice-President. When the Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute was started in Madras, he became a life- 
member and is now on its Research Committee. He has been 
actively supporting the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, 
founded by his Professor, the late MM. Kuppuswami Sastriyar, 
by frequently contributing articles to it. He is a member of the 
P. E. N. Club of India, of the Appan Tampuran Sahitya 
Samaja, Trichur, Akhila-Kerala-Sahitya-Parisad, Ernakulam, 
and the Madras Kerala Samaja, and has made very notable 
contribution to their literary activities. 

Along with his work in the University of Madras, his great 
contribution to Oriental Research has centred round the 
Adyar Library, He first came to Adyar in April 1926 and took 
charge of the affairs of the Library, working under the general 
direction of the late P. K. Telang who was the Director at 
that time. Later he became Director himself ; his designation 
underwent some changes and, for a short time, he has had no 
special designation at all. But his work in the Library has been 
unbroken all these years. During this period, the accommoda- 
tion for books in the Library was enlarged by erecting steel 
shelves ; the classified catalogue of the manuscripts in . the 
Library was published in 1926 in two volumes ; a complete 
alphabetical list, made up-to-date, was published in 1945 ; 
plana for the preparation of a complete Descriptive Catalogue 
were made ready, and in 1942 the first volume, containing the 
Vedic manuscripts^ was published ; the subsequent volumes 
are making good progress. ; The Adyar Series has made great 
strides; Dr, Raja hiip&elfhas contributed many volumes 
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and has supervised the issues of others, contributing Introduc- 
tions to them ; the Brahmavidya (the Adyar Library Bulletin) 
was started and it is going through its tenth year ; the 
research-staff was considerably strengthened in the Library. 

Another noted achievement of Dr. Raja is the organi- 
sing of the manuscripts in the Fort at Bikaner into an 
up-to-date library, preparing its catalogue and starting two 
serial publications. Lhe collection containing over ten thousand 
volumes has been classified and arranged and a classified 
catalogue is being published; the first part has already 
appeared; The Ganga Oriental Series for Sanskrit and the 
Sadul Oriental Series for Hindi and Rajasthani have been 
started; and a few volumes have already been issued in both 
the series ; a Rajasthani research institute called the Sadul 
Rajasthani Research Institute was founded and His Highness 
the Maharaja inaugurated it personally in 1944. All these 
things have been accomplished through his initiative and his 
enthusiasm. 

On the suggestion of Dr. Raja, the Alwar State has 
made arrangements for preparing a new, complete catalogue 
of the manuscripts in the State. He examined recently the 
rich collection of manuscripts in the Jaipur State and has 
already submitted a scheme for preparing a catalogue. Now 
the State has sanctioned the preparation of a complete list of 
this rich collection, hitherto quite unknown to scholars, and he 
is now engaged in doing the work himself. 

Dr. Raja has distinguished himself in the field of 
Malayalam Literature. Even from his early days he had 
occasion to be active in that literature. His elder brother 
was the editor of a literary journal, and he was in close touch 
with all literary movements in the country ; as such he 
came into close touch with literary journalism in Malabar 
even when he was a student in the High School, since he 
helped his brother in his journalistic activities. Dr. Raja also 
knew all the great poets and literary men of the age even in 
his boyhood. He has in recent times made many new 
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discoveries in the language and literature, and is a prominent 
writer in the language on a variety of subjects of a literary 
and historical character, bearing on Sanskrit, Malayalam 
Language and Literature, works and authors and their dates 
in Malayalam, History of Malabar, Grammar of Malayalam 
etc. His literary style in Malayalam too is well appreciated 
among the Malayalees. He has discovered some poetic 
specimens of the earliest periods of Malayalam Literature,. 
Various literary activities in Malayalam owe their origin to 
Dr. Raja’s originality and resourceful mind. Celebrating 
the anniversaries of literary men like Venmani of the last 
century and Valia Koil Tampuran who died in the beginning 
of this century, was one of the ways which he suggested to 
create an interest in the mind of the general public in literary 
matters ; and such celebrations were conducted in a notable 
way. There are various other ways in which he has pointed out 
how literature can be made more popular and has also given 
active encouragement for putting his suggestions into practice. 

In December, 1945, His Highness the Maharaja of 
Cochin conferred on him in recognition of his services to scholar- 
ship the title of Gavesakatilaka on the occasion of His High- 
ness’s eightieth birthday.. He is well-known in all academic 
circles both in and outside India, and the place he holds among 
people in high position can be estimated by the names of 
those who have participtated in the present undertaking. 

In all the places where he has gone and where he 
has worked, he has produced a great impression upon others 
through his earnest devotion to study and scholarship. When 
he was in Santiniketan, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Rev. C. F. 
Andrews, Maharaahopadhyaya Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya 
and Kshiti Mohan Sen had high regard for him, and Tagore 
remembered him always till his last day. In Adyar, the 
successive Presidents of the Theosophical Society have 
in their official statements recorded their great appreciation 
of his devoted work in the Library, and all of them have held 
him in high esteem, In Bikaner also, both His Highness the 
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' Maharaja and his Prime Minister Sardar K. M. Panikkar, 

f who is a great scholar and author, treat him with great 

respect and seek his advice in all matters connected with 
the activities of the Library. 

Dr. Raja has devoted his whole life to his literary 
work. Perhaps few scholars have personally dealt with so 
many manuscripts and manuscript libraries in recent times 
as he has done. There are many discoveries of new manu- 
scripts and new identifications of many works and authors 
to his credit. He is equally at home in the various branches 
i of Sanskrit : the literarure, grammar and Alankara, the 

! various Dars'anas, Puranas and Dharma S'Sstras and the Vedas. 

Recently he took up the study of the Sangita S'astra, and 
has translated into English Sahgltaratnakara, of which the 
first volume has already been published. He has supervised 
; the edition of the Safigitaratnukara and the Ragavibodha in 
the Adyar Library Series, and is editing the SaiigUaruja of 
Maharapa Kumbha of Mewar in the series published from 
‘ Bikaner. He is well acquainted with Prakrit and Pali also. 

I Dr. Raja is a very resourceful person ; he is full of 

I new and original ideas, and has ever his plans ready for 

I carrying them out. He has given out many of his ideas 

I in the editorial columns of the Brahmavidya ; some of them 

^ are yet to be taken up for being put into practice. The 

I importance of the study of ancient Indian literatures and 

5 culture for the regeneration of India, a higher position for 
Indian literatures in the educational schemes of India, 
: raising the status of teachers of Indian languages in schools and 

; colleges, a better international good w'ill, amity and fraternity 

through mutual understanding and appreciation of their 
■ ancient cultures and traditions, the establishment of Sanskrit 
I Universities in India — these have been some of his pet dreams, 
and he has always worked for such great causes. To him 
scholarship is not a mere profession ; it is a great mission 
in life, and has a noble purpose in view, ’ 

G, SRINIVASA MURTI 
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APPENDIX 

The following is a list of his publications (books and papers) as far as 
they could be ascertained ; 

Books Published 

L The University of Madras Sanskrit Series 

1. Rgvedanukramani (Veda). 

2. Rgvedabhasya of Skandasvamin (Veda), 

3. Vararucaiiiruktasamuccaya (Veda). 

4. Prakriyasarvasva of Narayanabhatta, Taddhita (Grammar). 

5. Slokavartikavyakhya of Jayamis'ra (Mimamsa). 

6. S^lokavartikavyakhya or Umveka (Mimamsa) ; second half was 

seen through the Press by him as mentioned in the 
Introduction. 

Total 6 

II. A dyar Library Series 

1. Rgvedavyakhya of Madhava, VoL I (Veda). 

2. * Do. Do. Vol. II half finished (Veda). 

3. Samaveda with two commentaries (Veda). 

4. Usaniruddha, in collaboration with Pandit S. Subrahmanya Sastri 

(Prakrit poem). 

5. Prakrtaprakas'a of Vararuci with the Commentary of RamapaUii- 

vada (Prakrit Grammar) in collaboration with K. Rama- 
Chandra Sarma. 

6. A Sanskrit letter of Dara Shukob, printed in the Adyar Library 

Bulletin and issued separately later as a pamphlet. 

7. Sahgitaratnakara of S'arhgadeva, English translation, Vol. I, Ch. i. 

with detailed notes (music). 

8. Do. Do. Vol. II (being published). 

Besides the above, the following books in the Adyar Library Series 
were published under his direct supervision. 

9. Catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts, VoL 1. 

10. Do. Do. Do. Vol. II. 

11. Samnyasopanisad (Upanisad). 

12. Rukrainikaiyaua (Poem), 

13. Unpublished Minor Upanisads (Upanisads). 

14. Major Upanisads, Vol. I (Upanisads). 

15. Major Upanisads, Vol. II (Upanisads). 

16. Descriptive Catalogue, Vol. I. Vedas. 

17. Do. Do. VoL V. Grammar (In the Press). 

18. Do. Do. Vol. IV, Poetry. (Ready for the Press). 

19. Alphabetical index of Sanskrit manuscripts. 

Total 25 

III. Theosophical Publishing House 

I. Brahmasutrabhasya pf^SWkara with Bhamati, CatussutrL English 
translation with Introduction and Notes, in collaboration with 
if. ^ the late S» S»- Suryanarayana Sastri (Vedanta). 
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2. Manameyodaya (Mlmarhsa). English translation with Introduc- 
tion, Notes and indices, in collaboration with the late 
,:,S...S* , Suryanarayana Sastri. : 

Total 27 

IV. Bikaner (Ganga Oriental Series) 

1. Anupasimhagu^avatara (poem). 

2. Jagadvijayacchandas (poem). 

3. Sangitaraja (music), Vol. I. 

4. Catalogue of Manuscripts, in collaboration with K. Madhava* 

krishna Sarma. 

Total 31 

V, Poona Oriental Series 

Mayurasandes'a with the editor's own Sanskrit commentary, Introduction 
and Notes- 

Total 32 

Besides the above, he has the following works ready or under pre- 
paration : 

Anuparatnavali by Maharaja Anup Singh of Bikaner for the Ganga 
Oriental Series (Bikaner). 

Nyayakusumanjali of Udayana with the Bodhini of Varadaraja for the 
Adyar Library Series. 

Remaining volumes of the edition of Sangitaraja of Maharai^a Kumba 
for the Bikaner (Ganga Oriental) Series. 

Remaining volumes of the English translation of the Sangitaratnakara 
for the Adyar Library Series. 

Publication of his Papers and bis University Lectures in Book form 
is also arranged. 

Papers 

L Annals of Oriental Researchy Madras University 

1. Some peculiarities in Sanskrit pronunciation in Malabar* 

2. S^akuntaiacarca (published serially). 

3. Nirukta and Madhava’s Anukramaijis. 

4. Sarvanukramanlpadyavivrtti, 

5. Niruktavartika. 

6. Poetic beauty. 

7. Some Passages of Dout^ful Authenticity in Kalidasa. 

8. Raghuvams'a and Kumarasambhava. 

9. The Bharatavakya in Malavikagnimitra. 

10. Allusions to Agnimitra in the works of Kalidasa. 

11. Titles of works of Kalidasa, 

Total 11 

IL Journal of Oriental Research y Madras 

1. Svaha, SvadhE, Svasti. 

2. Some unexplained Prakrit passages In the CErudatta and their 

bearing on the Bhisa Problem. ' 
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3. M§.dhava, an unknown Bhasyakara for the §.gveda. 

4. Suktasloka. 

5. Taittiriyanukramani of Yaska. 

6. Time Analysis in the S^akuntala. 

7. Chronology of the Veclabhasyakaras. 

8. Vivavasavadatta, Acts I to III (later issued in book form)* 

9. Do. • Act IV. 

10. Payyur Bhattas. 

Total 21. 

III. Prd.cyavani 

1. The four sons of Dasfaratha. 

2. Two interesting Music Works, 

Total 23 

IV. Poona Onentalisi 

1. Kaumudi. 

2. Purnasarasvati. 

Total 25 

V . Ne%o Indian A ntiqnary 

1. Pras'namala. 

Total 26 

VI. Indian Historical Quarterly 

1. Historical background of Kalidasa’s works. 

2. S^ivaviiasa, a semi-historical poem. 

Total 28 

VIL Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute 

i. Dharmambhodhi* 

Total 29 

VIII. Journal of the U, P. Historical Society 

1. Kalidasa and Astronomy. 

Total 30 

lx. Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 

1. Education in Vedic India. ^ 

2. Some supernatural experiences. 

Total 32 

X, Indian Review 

L Freedom of the Individual in Vedic civilization. 

2. Triumph of Defeat. 

Total 34 

XL Adyar 

L How the Adyar Library ^^S'^foutldedi ' ' ' 
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2 . Vararucaniraktasamuccaya. 

3. Rgvedabhasya of Skandasvamin (Fifth Astaka). 

4. As^"alayailagrhyamantrabhasya. 

5. Cbandovicitibhasya of Pettas'astrin. 

6. As'valayanagrhyasutrabhasya of Devasvamin. 

7. Commentary on the AitareyabrahmaQa by Govindasvimin 

8. Do. Do. by Bhattabhaskara 

9. Do. Do. by Sadgurtishsya 

10. Anup Sanskrit Library. 

11. A scheme for an AiMndia Manuscripts Library Association. 

12. A scheme for an All-India Oriental Journals Association. 

13. Sarvanukramanipadyavivrtti. 

14. Author of Niruktavartika. 

15. SVutis, Svaras and Gramas, 

16. Sumanoramani. 

17. Bhagavadgita and Mimarasa. 

18. Was Soma a National Drink of the Aryans ? 

Total 52 

XI I . BharatJyavidya 

1. Vi]3.avasavadatta, Acts V and VI. (Other portions in the Journal 

of Oriental Research, Madras). 

2. Valmiki’s Theory of Poetry. 

Total 54 

XI I I. Review of Religion and Philosophy 

1, Bhagavadgita. 

Total 55 

XIV. V edantakesari 

1. Vivekananda, the Ambassador of ancient India. 

2. Contribution of the Vedic Rsis to cultural Unity, 

Total 57 

XV. A nnals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 

L Message of Naimisaratlya. 

Total 58 

XVL Bikaner Bulletin 

L Rayasimhamahotsava. 

2- Sahgitaraja of Maharana Kumbhakarna. 

3. Anup Sanskrit Library. 

4. Education was not forced on People. 

Total 62 

XVIL Aryan Path 

1. Material and Spiritual aspects of Civilizations. 

2. Ever Modern Old. 

3. Vepmanii,. 

; 4, Poetry-'in^lnilia* 
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XVI 11. Zeitschrift fiir Indologie und Iranistik 

L Bhasa, another side/ 

Total 67 

XIX. Vis'vabharati 

1. The Living Bhagavadgita 
Total 68 

XX. Young Theosophisi 

L In Revolt with Tolerance. 

Total 69 

XXL All India Oriental Conference 

1. Presidential address in the Classical Sanskrit Section. 

2. Presidential Address in the Vedic Section. 

3. Pre-Sayana Vedic Commentators. 

4. Valabhi School of Vedic Commentators. 

5. Madhava Problem in the Vedic Commentaries. 

6. A new Bhasa Drama. 

7. Time Analysis in the S'akuntala (later revised and published in the 

Annals of Oriental Research, Madras). 

8. Narayaija Bha|ta and Prakriyasarvasva. 

9. Commentaries on the Kas'ika. 

10. Pras'namala. 

Total 79 

XXII. Indian Philosophical Congress 

1. Presidential Address in the Indian Philosophy Section, 

2. Re-incarnation in the Rgveda. 

3. A commentary on the Yogasutrabhasya. 

4. Arthapatti. 

5. Bhagavadgita and Mimimsa (Published in the Adyar Library 
Bulletin). 

Total 84 

XXIIL Commemoration Volumes i etc. 

1. I-tsing and Bhartrhari (S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar). 

2. Authors of the Rgveda (K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar). 

3. A note on S'akapuiji (S. Kuppuswami Sastriar). 

4. Sanskrit studies in Madras (Madras ter- centenary). 

5. Seats of learning and their patrons in ancient India (Raja Sir 

Annamalai Chettiyar)- 

6. SVi Rama and Raghuvams^a (P. V. Kane). 

7. Hero in Malavikagnimitra (Bhandarkar Or. Res. Institute Silver 

Jubilee) 

8. Sandes'akavyas and Malabar Geography (B. C. Law). 

9. Political Allegory in Kumarasambhava (Radhakumud Mukerji). 

10. Das'aratha in Raghttvams'a (A. B. Dhruva). 

11. Private Libraries in ancient India (lyyanki Venkataramanaiya) 

12. Philosophy of life in S'akuntala (M. Hiriyanna). 

13. Realism in S'ahkara (Madura Advaita Sabha Jubilee). 

14. Vedic Culture (Cultural heritage of India, Ramakrishna Centenary). 
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15. Contemporary Malayaiam Literature (A symposium; , on :-c 

porary Indian Literatures). . 

16. Malayaiam Literature (Encyclopaedia of %vorM literature). 

17. Nagananda (stories from Sanskrit Drama, G. A. Natesan and Co., 

Madras). 

Total 101 

XXIV. Critical Introductions 

Besides the works published directly by him, in various works he 
has added a critical Introduction as per list below. 

L Brhati (Madras University). 

2. S'lokavartikavyakhya of Urhveka (Madras University). 

3. Nayaviveka (Madras University). 

4. Sphotasiddhi (Madras University). 

5. Bhagavadgita (Adyar Library), 

6. Sangitaratnakara (Adyar Library). 

7. Vadavali, also an index (Adyar Library). 

8. Ragavibodha (Adyar Library). 

9. Atman in pre-Upanisadic Vedic Literature (Adyar Library). 

10. A kabaras'ah i SVhgaradarpatia (Bikaner). 

11. Mudraraksasakatha (Bikaner). 

12. Gitmanjan, Rajasthani (Bikaner). 

Total 113. 

XXV. Indian P, B. N. 

1. Academy of Arts and Letters. 

Total 114 

XXVL Dawn of India 

L Difference is our Strength. 

2. Kalidasa and Common people. 

3. A Message. 

4. English and Its Cultural Influence on India, 

5. Indians — Look here ; where ? 

Total 119 

XXVIL Concord 

1. A Fourth Political System. 

2. Hindu Religion and Hindu Society. 

3. Linguistic Rivalry in India. 

4. Some thoughts on Hindu Muslim Concord. 

5. The Moon-Festival. 

6. Literature Symphony. 

Total 125 

XXVIIL Eew Review 

1. Should India's Cultural Efforts Await Political Freedom ? 

Total 126 

XXIX. Perspective 

1. Theosophical Society and Education^ 

Total 127 
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^XX. Vtkrama^ Ujjain 

L Vikrama Era and Date of Kalidasa. 

Total 128 

Besides the above, Dr. Raja has contributed a large number of Papers 
in Maiayalam to many high class Malayalam journals, i*elating to Sanskrit 
Literature, Malayalam Literature, History of Malayalam Language and 
Literature, History of Malabar and many other subjects of academic 
interest. The total number of such Papers may be about a hundred. But 
no list has been available. They are mostly in the Mathrubhumi Weekly, 
Mahgalodayam, Quarterly Journal of the Pan -Kerala Literary Academy, 
Kairali, Keralopaharam (of the Madras Kerala Samaja) and many special 
numbers of other journals and Associations. 

Dr. Raja has written detailed and critical reviews of many books in the 
Adyar Library Bulletin, Aryan Path, Indian P. E. N,, “The Hindu,” “The 
Indian Express ” etc. He has also contributed many notes in the Adyar 
Library Bulletin and in the Indian P. E. N. on literary and cultural 
matters. He had also contributed some articles to the “ New India,” many 
years ago. They are on a variety of subjects of cultural and scholarly 
interest. There are many other writings of his of an earlier date of which 
it is not possible to get a list. He has also delivered a large number of 
lectures before students and before educated audience and in all of them he 
has been emphasising the need to pay more attention to the understanding 
of ancient Indian culture as a vital factor in our national life. Brief 
notices of many of them are available in newspapers. 
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S'AMKARA AND SURES'VARA 


By 

Prof, M. Hiriyanna 

The controversy, carried on in recent years, about ‘ Mandana 
and Sures'vara ’ relates only to the identity of the two 
thinkers. It does not question the correctness of the other 
main portion of the tradition, viz.^ that Sures'vara was once a 
staunch Mimarhsaka, upholding the supremacy of karma, and 
that he became a Vedantin afterwards under the influence of 
S'amkara, There is enough evidence to support it, for ex- 
ample, in his N aiskarmyasiddhi} Whenever Sures'vara 
speaks of S'arhkara, he does so with deep reverence,^ as may 
be expected from one who felt that he owed his spiritual 
enlightenment entirely to him/ He has given a practical proof 
of his loyal adherence to the teaching of S'amkara by com- 
menting on more than one of his works, his metrical com- 
mentary of the BrhadvUrtUka, which in extent approximates 
to half the Rumwyatpa, being one of the most important 
treatises on the Advaita doctrine. But such adherence to the 
teaching of S'arhkara does not mean that he subscribes to 
every detail of it. There are, at least, two important points 
in which he expressly differs from his teacher ; and the object 
of the present note is to draw attention to them. Both of 
them occur in the Vurttika just referred to. 

' ' ^ See the present writer’s Introduction to the work, p. xxxii (Bombay 
Sanskrit Series). 

' gsj ift . 

" Ibid.,iw.77. '' , A' , . 
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(1) The fifth BrShmajpa of the first chapter of the Brha- 
daranyaka Upanisad dwells, at some length, on a rite known 
as sampratti (Passages 17 ff.). The term literally means 
‘ handing over ; ’ and the rite is so called because it signifies 
the transfer by a father to his son of all his duties and respon- 
sibilities such as the study of the Veda, offering oblations to 
the gods, honouring guests and so forth. This rite, according 
to S'arhkara, is to be performed when a householder feels that 
he is soon to depart this life, so that the son may thereafter 
continue to fulfil the spiritual as well as the secular func- 
tions of the family.^ But Sures'vara takes quite a different 
view of the occasion for the performance of the rite. He is 
of the opinion that it is meant to be performed by one who, 
having been a householder, decides to become a saitmy^sin, 
(st. 263-73).'^ He maintains this view, first, by pointing out 
that it would avoid the rather out-of-the-way interpretation 
put by S'amkara on the word praisyan which is used in the 
Upanisadic passage in question (st.. 288) and, secondly, by 
reference to the authority of the Katha Sarhhita which 
definitely connects the rite with the assumption of saihny^sa 
(st. 264). But he adds that, though there is disagreement in 
this respect between him and S'arhkara, they are at one in so 
far as the general purport of the passage is concerned, viz., 
that the son should carry on the duties of his father — no 
matter whether as a consequence of his death or of his 
renouncing the world (st. 278). 

(2) The other point of divergence concerns eligibility 
for saihnyma. On the strength of the word brnhmana used 
in III. V. of the same Upanisad,® S'aihkara states that Brah- 
mins alone are entitled to formally assume saihny'asa ; and 
he reiterates that opinion under IV, v. 15. But Sures'vara 

' Sfamkara expresses the same view in his com. on the Aitareya 
Upanisad, tV. 

■' The figures within brackets refer to the number of the stanzas in the 
corresponding portions of the Vsritika, 

® ^ ‘dJTTfRTJr 
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takes the view that all the three higher castes are equally 
eligible for it (st. 88 ff.)- We may add that this question is 
discussed in the third chapter of the SiddliUntale^asam- 
graha of Appayya Diksita, and an attempt is made there to 
reconcile the different views.^ 

There are three other points of a similar kind, but they 
relate to the interpretation of certain words of the Upanisad. 
One of them occurs in connection with the fifth section of 
the third chapter of the Upanisad already mentioned. S'am- 
kara inclines to the view that this section contains a passage ' 
which explicitly enjoins renunciation. Sures'vara, on the 
other hand, explains that passage as but an arthavcida — 
that is, as glorifying Brahma-knowledge by pointing out that 
the wise give up everything for the sake of attaining it. 
Since, however, Sures'vara also recognises that renunciation 
is scripturally enjoined (though not here), this divergence has 
no doctrinal significance (st. 165-6). The other two points 
have such significance. They are: 

(3) The word manvsya occurring in I. iv. 9 of the Upa- 
nisad® is taken by S'amkara as suggesting the special fitness 
of men, as distinguished /from the gods, to study the Vedanta.* 
But Sures'vara prefers to exclude such a suggestion in order 
to make the interpretion accord better with what is stated in 
the next passage : ® ‘ Whoever among the gods awoke to this, 
he indeed became it ; so in the case of seers ; and so too in 
the case of men ’. (st. 1085-6 and 1436-7). 

(4) In explaining I. v. 16 of the Upanisad,® S'arhkara 
understands the particle eva, which occurs only once, after 

' Cf. st. 1651 on p. 785 of the Varttika. Foranother way of recon- 
ciling the views, see Vartfikasara of Vidyaraiiya (Chowkhamba Series), 
p. 698. 

^ This passage is the same as the one quoted in Note 6 above. 

* Cf. Vedanta Sutra, 1. iii. 25. 

* tRft e gsi , gsrr it 

* The r^evant t)ortion of the passage is : 
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karmarm and vidyayU also so that, according to him, they, 
like puttra in the case of ‘ the world of men are res- 
pectively the sole means to the acquisition of the ‘ world of 
the fathers' and the ‘ world of the gods Sures'vara, how- 
ever, sees no reason for thus understanding the particle where 
the scripture does not use it, especially because means other 
than karma and vidyn are found mentioned in authoritative 
texts for attaining the worlds in question (st 279-81). These 
means, according to Xnandajfiana’s fika on the Varttika, 
are such as are alluded to in the Vedanta Sutra, IV. iv. 8. 

It is possible to adduce facts which seem to support the 
interpretations of S'athkara as against those of Sures'vara, at 
least, in some of the above cases. Thus, as regards (4), we 
may say that S'arhkara is thinking only of the three means 
explicitly mentioned in the text, and that the exclusion implied 
by eva is to be understood with reference to them. But our 
object here has been merely to indicate the differences of 
view, and not to try to find out which of them is more 
justifiable. 


'tit?:--;: 



VEDIC MANTRAS AND LEGENDS 
IN THE PURSNAS 

By 

MM. P. V. Kane 


It is stated that Vyasa composed the MaliUhliUraia and the 
Purunas for the benefit of women, s'udras and dvijas (that 
were so only by birth) who could not or did not study the 
Veda. The rites, ceremonies, usages and religious views on 
which most of the Puranas lay emphasis are often different 
from the Vedic tradition. But it should not be supposed that 
the Puranas ignore the Vedic heritage. On the contrary 
the Puranas try hard to build on the foundations of the Vedic 
tradition. It is proposed in this paper to illustrate this briefly 
fro'm a few passages of the Brahmapurana, which heads the 
lists of Purapas at least from the 11th century A.D., if not 
earlier. When Yajnavalkya 1. 3 enumerates the vidyusthnnas 
commencing with ‘ Puraiia the Mitaksara explains ‘ Purana’ 
as ‘ Brahmadi,’ In the lists of Puranas contained in many 
Puranas, the Brahmapurana is placed at the head, while the 
VSyu (104. 3) enumerates the Matsya as the first.’ 

The Brahmapurana quotes in several places Vedic verses 
and texts (without accents) and also makes use of Vedic 
legends for the. glorification of certain holy places described 
by it; This. shows that, though the Veda could not be studied 
by the s'udras and women in the orthodox manner from a 
teacher, the authors of the Puranas had no objection to women 
and s'udras listening to Vedic. Mantras when they were em- 
bodied in the narratives of the Puranas. A few striking 


VMen^, l.i.25t ~ ■ ■ ■ 
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examples will be given here. The references are to the 
Anandas'rama edition of the Brahmapurana. 

I. Passages where Vedic Mantras and texts are quoted 
verbatim : 

(а) Brahma 140. 22-23 state that Atreya praised Indra ^\ ith 

the hymn beginning with ‘ yo jata eva prathamo ’ (the 
whole verse being set out). This is Rgveda II. 12. 1. 

(б) Brahma 174. 14-17 are the. same as Rgveda IX. 114. 3, 

4. 2 and IX. 112. 3. 

(c) While narrating the story of Soma carrying away the wife 
of Brhaspati, Brahma 152. 34 repeats Rgveda X. 109. 6. 

id) Brahma 233. 62 states that there is a text of the Atharvans 
‘dve vidye veditavye.’ This is Muiidakopanisad I. 1. 4. 

(e) In several places the Brahma quotes brief s'ruti texts such 
as ‘ ardho jaya ’ (compare Brahma 129. 62 and 161. 35 
with Tai. S. VI. 1. 8. 5, S'at. Br. V. 2. 1. 10 ‘ ardho ha 
va esa atmano yaj jaya), ‘ Ise tva ’ (in Brahma 170. 64 
with Tai. S. I. 1. 1. 1); ‘Yajno vai Visnuh’ (Brahma 
161. 15). 

II. In some passages the Brahmapurapa, though not 
actually quoting the very words of the Veda, gives a very 
close paraphrase of Vedic texts : 

{/) Brahma 151. 4 and 12 in the story of Pururavas and 
Urvasi are couched almost in the same words as 
Rgveda X. 95. 16 and 15. Vide S'at. Br. XI. 5. 1 for 
the story. 

Brahma 158. 27 says ‘ S'ambhu is one alone without a 
second, wise men speak of him under different names 
such as those of Indra, Mitra and Agni for the benefit 
of those who are ignorant (deluded).’ This is close to 
Rgveda I, 164. 46 (indram mitram varunam agnimahtir 
ekam sad vipra bahudha vadanti). 

Brahma 161. 35-37 and 44-48 are almost in the same 
words as some verses of the Purusasukta (Rgveda X. 90. 
6-7 and 12-15). 

In describing the wretched condition of a gambler and his 
■' wife, Brahma 171. 32-33 emplovs almost the very words 
of Rgveda X. '34. 10-11. 

In some cases the Brahmapurana presses into 
service famous Vedic legends for the glorification of certain 
tlrt^S. . 

. ( 7 ) Il» praising the tirtfiag carried Haris'candra, S'unahs'epa, 

Vis'vamitra and Rohita on the southern bank of the 


(g) 


{h) 


ii) 


III. 
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river GautamI (Godavari), the Brahmapurana (chap.104) 
narrates at length the story of S'unahs^cpa and closely 
follows the story given in the Aitareya Brklnnana 
(chap. 33) sometimes employing the very words of the 
Brahmana text \ 

(k) In glorih’ing Indratirtha on the GautamI, Brahmapurana 
(chap. 96) narrates the story bow the sin of Brahniaiia- 
murder in killing Vrtra pursued Indra, like a krtyd (a 
goblin). The Taittiriya Sarhhita (IL 5. 1) narrates 
how Indra incurred the sin of bmhmahafyd by killing 
Viswarupa, and. how he distributed it among the three 
viz, the earth, plants and women ; and elsewhere 
(V. 3. 12. 1) it states how Indra became free from that 
sin by performing As'vamedha. 

U) Brahmapurana (chap. 102) in eulogking a tirtha called 
Mrgavyadha narrates ho\v Brahma (or Prajapati) cast a 
libidinous eye on his own daughter who became a 
female deer, how Brahma became a male deer and was 
pursued by S'ambhii as a hunter. The Aitareya Brah- 
mana (13. 9) and S'at Br. (1. 7. 4) narrate this story 
and both state that ‘the daughter* intended is 
‘ heaven according to some, and ‘ dawm * according to 
others. 

(m) Brahmapurana (chap. 105) glorifies Soma-tirtha by 
narrating how Vdk (goddess of speech) went to the 
Gandharvas who were fond of women in order to 
purchase soma for the gods from the. Gandharvas, 
This story is narrated irx the Tait. S. VL 1, 6 and Ait. 
Br. (5. 1) ^ 

in) In eulogizing the Pippales'varatirtha, the Brahmapurana 
(chap. 110) narrates the story of Pippalada, son of 
Vadava Pratitheyi and the sage Dadhica from wdiose 

^ For example, compare : 

'id I ^§1. 104-7. 

with ‘ ' 

^ H g g I ’ wm, 104-10. [The printed 

text is corrupt] 

with ^r. (33.) ' 3 f%g f% m: ’ 

' 105-4. says ‘ m ^ 

the^, (5-1) says: ... 

*tIw flRi 
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bones the gods manufactured their weapons. This 
legend is as old as the Rgveda 1. 84. 13.’ 

(o) Brahmapuraija 119-120 refers to the story that plants 
[osadhis) obtained King Soma as their husband. Some 
of the verses therein are very similar to Rgveda X. 97." 

ip) In speaking about Putratirtha, the Brahmapurana (124. 
33-36) refers to the story of Namuci whom Indra killed 
with the foam of waters. Rgveda VI. 20. 6 and VIII. 
14. 13 state that Indra shattered the head of Namuci 
with foam and the Tait. Br. I. 7. 1, 6-8 also narrates 
the legend at some length.* 

(r) In chap. 131 the Brahmapurana narrates how Sarama, 

bitch of the gods, who was to guard the cows, was 
won over by the raksasas and, when the cows were 
carried away by the raksasas, she reported the event 
to Indra, who, suspecting her treachery, struck her 
with his foot, with the result that she vomited the milk 
which she had shared with the Asuras. In Rgveda 
X. 108 we have the dialogue of Sarama and the Pagis. 
In that hymn (verse 9) the Panis try to win her over 
offering to adopt her as their sister, but she spurns the 
offer (verse 10). 

(s) In chap. 144 the Brahmapurana derives the name 

‘ Ahgiras ’, applied to an ancient sage, from ‘ angara ’ 
(red-hot charcoal). The same derivation is given in tiie 
Ait. Br. (13. 10).‘ 

II 1. 84. 13. 

. ^ Compare 120-6. with 

^tgveda X. 97. 18 | 

120-9. 

<T5Pi.qrarti% 11, x' ' 

with Kgveda X. 97. 22. ' ’ 

qHqpTfg It 

11 . Vhpi, 14, 13„ 

' ii. •124-36, 

' * aWwOT stir. 144-5. 

13-10.'’ 


SOME LIGHT THAT EPIGRAPHY SHEDS UPON 
THE SOCIAL LIFE OF ANCIENT INDIA 

By 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 

' ' ' ' "■ r 

I 

There was a time when they- thought lightly of Indian 
Epigraphy. They thought that it might he useful in the 
sphere of political history and that also in a discormected 
manner. Things, however, have changed by now, and people, 
nay, even scholars, are dazzled by the flood , of light that 
Epigraphy throws on the S'rauta-Sutra and Smrti-S'astra. 
Inscriptions not only corroborate but also correct S'rauta- 
Sutras. To take an instance of the latter type, the Baudha- 
yana S'rauta-Sutra says KmtriyUnani trySrsByah pravaro 
bhavati Munav-Aida — Patir^ravas-eti hotu. Pururavovad 
7-^lda.vad-Manuvad ity adhvaryuh" {Pravarapra&na, 52). 
It is plain from this that only one Arsa-gotra had been 
assigned to the Ksatriyas — not fo one section but to the 
whole group, viz, Manu. Perhaps the Apastamba SYauta Sutra 
knows better, when it says: Atha yesUm-{^^K§atriyjEin'Svt)- 
uha mantra-kfio syuh sa-purohifa-pravarns tepravrpiran 
(XXIV. 10. 12-13). This clearly shows thht the Ksatriyas 
had more .than one Arsa-gotra together with Pravaras con- 
nected with it. But this was doubted by many scholars, 
^pciept ;?indj modern^ As, a pf.fapli' hpweyer, ,^yen as 

late as the commencemebt of / tlfe iStH'cebtury "W® feid 

one holy Ksatriya mentioned with' his Arsa-gotra and 
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Pravaras. We have no less than six copper-plate inscrip- 
tions of the Gahadavala prince Jayacandradeva of Kanauj, 
with dates ranging between V. E. 1233-36 and recording 
grants to one and the same grantee, viz., the RUuta Rajya- 
dharavarman, son of Maku-mahattaka, the 'Thakkura Vidya- 
dhara, and son’s son of the M ahn-mahattaka, the Thakkura 
Jagaddhara, a Ksatriya.^ As the words Mahattaka, Rctuta and 
IThakkura are mentioned side by side with Ksatriya, it is 
quite clear that Rajyadharavarman is to be taken as a mem- 
ber of the Ksatriya caste. If any doubt still remains; it is set 
at rest by a passage from some of these plates which actually 
calls Ruuta Rajyadharavarman, a Ksatriya. Further, it is 
worthy of note that he is described as belonging to Vatsa- 
gotra with the five Pravaras, viz. Bhargava, Cyavana, 
ApnavSna, Aurva and Jamadagnya. What is still more 
surprising is that there is another grant of Jayacandra to 
a Brahman grantee who pertained to the Sarkaraksa gotra 
with precisely the five Pravaras ® which have been associated 
with the Vatsa gotra of the Ksatriya grantee, Rajyadhara- 
varman. It is singular that the Brahman grantee should 
have exactly the same Pravaras as the Ksatriya one. It is 
worthy of note that the Ksatriya donee has the Arsa-gotra, 
Vatsa, just as the Brahman donee has the Sarkaraksa gotra 
with precisely the same five Pravaras. It will thus be seen 
that, up till the 12th century A.D., some Ksatriyas had pre- 
served their Arsa-gotra and Pravaras and they were con- 
sidered to be as holy as the Brahmans themselves ; otherwise 
there would have been no meaning in Jayacandra^issuing 
grants for the augmentation of the spiritual merit, not only of 
himself but also of his parents. And what is further note- 
worthy. is that this Ksatriya grantee Rajyadharavarman 
seems to have been a particularly holy man as the Gahadavala 

■ ’ ’ ■' .,-4 'V*-. ‘ i " , 

* Vol. XVIII, pp; 13^ 1-3. 27-28; D. R. Bhandarkar’s Ust 
'ffwon 387-89. ^ 

/.A., Vol. xvin, p.'i3/3;^2i. / 
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king issued no less thcin six charters to him — a thing un- 
precedented in the held of Epigraphy. 

II 

What has been set forth above shows that Epigraphy 
helps us to correct even the tradition preserved in the Shauta- 
sutras. We shall now try to show how it helps us to corro- 
borate the S'rauta-siitras as against the Smrti-s'astra. The 
question is sometimes asked : what was. the position of women 
in the social and religious life of Ancient India ? Even the 
Bhagavadgita (IX. 32) says: striyd vaisfyiis tathu s^iidr^s 
te’ pi yunti parkin gatim. Here, not only Vais'yas but 
also women have been placed in- the same grade as the 
S'udras. And as the S'udras are not entitled to the study of 
the Vedas or to the performance of sacrifices, the Vais?yas 
and women of all castes are placed in the same category. 
And this is exactly in keeping with what Manu says about 
women. He does not allow the performance of even the 
initiation ceremony in the case of women. “ The nuptial 
ceremony,” says he, “ is stated to be the Vedic sacrament for 
woman (and to be equal to the initiation) ; serving the husband 
(equivalent) to the residence in (the house of the) teacher ; 
and the household duties (tlie same as the daily) worship 
of the sacred fire.” ‘ Elsewhere he says the same thing.^ 
Nevertheless, the Manusmrti represents that stage when the 
life depicted in the Smrti-s'astra was acquiring but had not 
fully acquired ascendency over that depicted in the S'rauta- 
Sutra. It is, therefore, no wonder that some customs and 
practices of the earlier period were not unknown to Manu 
though they are condemned. Thus he lays down that a 
BrShman must never eat at a sacrifice offered by a woman.^ 
That means that, in the time of Manu, a woman could offer a 

\ ^ MdHUsmrti, 11. bT . ' ' T " 

^ ■ * /Wd., IX; IS.- ■ ' ■■■/'"/; , ■.".■i.vvi-'v;- 

- -“/did.', ‘IV. 203. ' ..-K.i'- ■' '■■■' 
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sacrifice for her spiritual benefit. This agreed with the cele- 
brated Nanaghat Inscription, which credits a queen called 
Naganika with having performed a number of Vedic sacrifices 
alone, and of her own accord. As a matter of fact, the 
Mlnmmsctdar^ana (VI. 1. 3. 6-16) of Jairaini alias Badarayaria 
and commented upon by S'abarasvamin clearly shows that 
a woman was perfectly entitled to the performance of any 
S'rauta sacrifice. In fact, if there is any Smrti which lays 


We shall now turn to another question about, the 
Hindu woman, that is, when she was actually married. 
The custom is now so spread that a girl is adopted into 
the gotra oi her husband as soon as. she is married. .Was 
it prevalent among the Aryans formerly ? Is it prevalent 
even now' in all places or in all classes ? Let us take up 
the second question first for consideration. It is worthy 
of note. that,, even . to this day, amongst the Rajputs where 
,pal.ygam,y. is' present, the mStrried women preserve the name of 
the clan to which they originally belonged. Thus, years ago 
when I was in Jodhpur first, I found that the. local Chief had 
two wives, one called Ha(Jijl and the other Rauavatjl. HSdl 
showed that she pertained to the Ha^S sect of the Chohan 
clan of Bundi or Kotah, and Ranavatji to the Rariavat sect 
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of the Guhilot clan of Udaip'ur. The preservation of such 
clan names is found everywhere among the Rajputs. Even 
in the old period this was not at all unknown. Thus we know 
that that the daughter of Chandragupta II, who was married 
in the Vakataka family, called herself Prabhavati- Gupta and 
that her mother Kubera-NSga. As the latter is also described 
as NngakulasamhhritU,^ ‘ born of the Naga family,’ there can 
be no doubt that the post-fix Nugu is the feminine form of 
Naga, the name of the clan to which she pertained. For the 
same reason we have to tzke Gupta of PrabhSvati-Gupta as 
the name of the clan to which she belonged. This custom 
prevailed among the Brahmans of the ancient times. Thus 
the Silahara Cave Inscriptions speak of their being excavated 
by one Muladeva, an Amatya, who has been styled VStsa and 
Maudgalaputra.® The first is a patronymic showing that his 
father was a Brahman of the Vatsa gotra. The second is a 
matronymic, showing that his mother’s father also was a 
Brahman belonging to the Mudgala gotra. It is thus clear 
that the gotra of his father was preserved by his son and was 
actually mentioned by him when he was an Amatya. In- 
stances might be multiplied; but one more is enough. It is 
that furnished by a Malavalli pillar inscription which describes 
the donee Nagadatta, not only as of the Kaundinya gotra, 
but also as Kaus'ikiputra.'^ Nagadatta was thus born not only 
of the Brahman father but also was of Brahman mother, 
whose father’s gotra was preserved and mentioned by her 
son in later times. This evidence is clear enough to show 
that, whether in modern or in ancient times, the original 
gotra name of the mother was preserved and mentioned 
and that it was not therefore merged into that of her 
husband as it is at present, especially in the BrShmap 
community. The question arises : when did the custom of 
taking a married girl into her husband’s family arise ? It does 

' E,!.. Vol. XV. p. 41, 11. 7-8. 

* -pp, 36 tf. ■ ' ■ • 
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not seem to have arisen prior to the time of the compilation 
of the Likhitasmrti and the Huritasmfti which are both very 
late works. According to one, a married girl becomes a 
member of her husband’s gotra on the fourth day from her 
marriage,^ and, according to the other, one year after her 
marriage.' It seems that this custom arose in the post-Gupta 
period. Were such foreign tribes as the Hupas, Gurjaras and 
so forth responsible for the introduction of this custom, or was 
it some pre-Aryan custom that re-asserted itself in the Brah- 
man community at a late period ? 


{AnaiwiSsfram, Sk. Series), Vs. 25-26 (p. 183), 
rti (AnasdS^m Sk. Series), Vs. 62-63 (p. 139) 



VEDIC CULTURE AND ITS DEMOCRATIC 
OUTLOOK 


By 

Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji 

Though primarily a religious work, a book of hymns and 
prayers, the Rgveda, as is well-known, throws light upon 
secular life, the political, social and economic systems of the. 
times. It is bound up with its geographical and social back- 
ground. But it presents a paradox which cannot be satis- 
factorily solved. As the earliest book of the Indians and 
of mankind, as is universally admitted, it marks at once 
the dawn of culture, as also its zenith. One sees in it not 
merely the earliest streaks of light, but also its full blaze 
and glory. The Rgveda is the repository of highest human 
thought. Its commonest and most popular prayer, the Guyatn 
mantra, for instance, registers the high water-mark of human 
speculation upon the Divine. Its Definition of God as the 
Thinking Principle {dht), the Universal Mind, or Over-Soul, 
which vitalizes and awakens the individual mind and soul, 
confound the most confirmed atheist who cannot but own the 
mind working within him and perceive the reality of his own 
ideas. The working of the Mind in man is the working in him 
of the Divine which he cannot deny, for he lives in It as the 
all-pervading atmosphere. Therefore, the injunction of this 
great ggvedic prayer is that we should meditate {dhlmahi) an 
Him who has given us the power to meditate..:;, fje h^jsgjyen 
us a Mind {dhiyo yo nah so that we can apply 

our Mind t.oi HiinL and constantly think of BIimv«,.|ie ^s 
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given us our eyesight, so that the eye, cured of its blindness 
which is imposed upon it by the bandage of passions, can 
always see Him {sadu pa^yanti) like the infinite expanse of 
the sky, with its vision not obstructed by clouds of kama or 
desire {diviva caksur Utatam). He is Visnu, expanded in the 
whole Universe or Cosmos. Thus Man’s religion, is only to 
keep up constantly, without a moment’s lapse [sadn pas’yanti), 
the conjunction or between the individual Mind and the 
Mind Infinite, between the jivUtman and Paranmtman, by 
detaching the Mind from yi-Sititr {yogas' ciUavrttinirodhali). 
One prayer of the Rgveda (X. 71. 1) is directly addressed to 
God designated as Parabrahntajftuna, Supreme Knowledge. 
The Rgveda is thus full of prayers embodying the highest 
knowledge of which the human mind is capable, and con- 
veying the last word on religion. 

The Rgveda shows an equal advance in Thought and 
Life. In social life it stands for ' monogamy, sanctity of 
marriage, domestic purity, patriarchal system with its appro- 
priate laws of inheritance, honour of womanhood, highest edu- 
cation for women, some of whom rank as rsis like Apala and 
Paulomi, or as brahmavndinis like Gargi and Maitreyi of 
Upanisadie fame. Its economic system is based on barter in 
preference to money-economy, upon Agriculture, Pasture and 
Dairy-farming, Cottage-handicrafts, and Home Industries, in 
which India still believes, supported by much of modern post- 
war 'economic thought. The hermitage of the Rsi Yajfiavalkya 
of the Dpanisads was large enough to accomodate in its 
agricultural and dairy-farrhs a herd of one thousand cattle. In 
education, ancient India believed in the training of the Mind 
as the instrument of knowledge, and not merely furnishing the 
Mind with the furniture of feere information on different sub- 
jects, So that' the Mind, uncontaminated by contact with 
Matter, and'freed from 'its clutches, with its potency magnified, 
can attain to the highest truth or knowledge, the knowledge of 
■asf th^lonl;f'-ReMity in which are coifiptfehended 
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concentration {niruddha-sanmdhi) on that supreme objective 
of education. The Mind thus practised in concentration, and 
disciplined by tapas, against its distractions {cittavfUi), is 
rendered perfect as an instrument of knowledge and then 
engages in the pursuit of knowledge as a whole and up to its 
roots in Brahman, instead of taking knowledge piecemeal, in 
parts and sections, so that it attains omniscience in place of 
partial objective knowledge, a body of mere intermediate 
truths and half-truths. Such an education which thus aims 
at the highest and ultimate Truth and excludes from its 
purview sectional and isolated truths, depends upon the con- 
stant and close contact between the Master and his pupil in a 
common home, the small domestic school, m’rama or hermit- 
age, located in the silence and solitude of the forests where 
India thought out her highest, and has given to mankind its 
richest cultural heritage. For such education, the methods of 
mass production pursued in the large classes of modern 
schools and colleges, are out of place. Mere organization, 
external machinery and apparatus, are not enough for educa- 
tion which is to educe the latent personality of the pupil com- 
mitted to it. The education that is a process of inner growth, 
a process of living, cannot be mechanised. 

Lastly, in politics and state-craft, the Veda stands for its 
highest ideals, those of democracy and popular government. 
Vedic kingship is an autocracy in name. It is in reality a 
limited constitutional kingship, subjected to necessary demo- 
cratic checks and popular control. The Klgveda ascribes a 
strictly and severely secular origin to kingship. It does not 
believe in its divine origin. It arose from cooperation for 
secular ends, and rests on obligations and responsibilities to be 
strictly enforced. ‘ War begat the king’ in India, as in other 
history. The king was primarily required to lead his people 
for defence and conquest in early times. Such a leadership 
was a social necessity. A passage in the Rgveda (X. 124. 8) 
describes the sad and- sorry plight of a people omitting to 
choose a king to lead them agaitist their enemy. ' 
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The contractual origin of kingship is thus explained in 
the Aitareya Bruhmapa (I. 40) : “ The devas and asuras were 
fighting ... the asuras defeated the devas . . . the devas said, 
‘ It is on account of our going without a king iarnjatayn) that 
the asuras conquer. Let ^us elect a king.’ All consented 
{rajunam karavumaha Hi tatheti)." 

Thus Vedic kingship was practically elective. The Atharva- 
veda contains a complete song of election of the king 
(VI. .87. 88), and also prayers for the prosperity of royalty 
based on popular support and loyalty (VI. 73). It further 
refers to a king exiled and recalled, and to his re-election after 
he is deposed. It also mentions a king expelled from his 
kingdom (VII. 34 ; I. 29. 30 ; VIII. 94 ; III. 8. 2 etc.). The 
Pancavims'a Brahmapa (XIX. 7. 1-4) prescribes the R^d- 
yajJia which a deposed king should perform to win back his 
kingdom. 

The autocracy of the Vedic king was further limited by 
several constitutional checks. He had to take the oath of 
loyalty to law and constitution at the time of his coronation the 
rituals for which are inspired by democratic ideals. They are 
described in the Satapatha Brahmana. The first of these is 
the ritual of anumati or consent of the Mother-country to 
the installation of the new king. It was performed with the 
following prayer : “ Mother Prthivi, Injure me not nor I thee.” 
The commentator says that this prayer is necessary, “ lest the 
country should shake him off {meyam rmvadhunvita) . The 
commentator further explains that the king and country must 
enter into friendly relations with each other like son and 
mother. 

The next ritual is for the king-elect to invoke select 
deities for acquiring their attributes, so as to qualify for king- 
ship. ; The Vedic system did no|. believe in the divine right of 
kings but in thqit divine quislificaticms. For instance, the king 
is to have the righteou% energy of Savitr, Brhaspati’s wisdom 
and power of speech^,. libra’s skill in administration, and 
should be the upholdeEjipf like Varuna. The Veda 
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regards Dharma or Law as the true sovereign and the king as 
Dai^a or Executive to uphold and enforce Dharma. 

There is next the ceremony of the sprinkling on the king 
waters collected from different sources, each with its symbolic 
value : such as river as a symbol of v'xgovx, flood of plenty, 
sea for dominion, or the pond to signify the fixed loyalty of 
the people to the king. The Aitareya Bruhmana makes the 
king swear his loyalty to Law and Constitution in the following 
words : “ If I play thee false, may I lose all my merit, my 
place, my life, and even my progeny.” The S'atapatha 
Brahmana sums up the position in the following declaration 
to be made to the king : “ To thee the State is given for 
agriculture (^fsf),.for the common weal (ksema), for prosperity 
and for progress {posa)." 

Another democratic check upon the Vedic king was 
exercised by his Ministry on whom he had to depend. This 
dependence is symbolised by the ceremony of the king offering 
a jewel {ratna-havis) to each of his Ministers. The Ministers 
are also called rujakrts, ‘ king-makers,’ in Atharvaveda 
(III. 5. 7) and Aitareya (VIII. 17. 5) and S'atapatha 
(III. 4. 1. 7 ; 2. 2. 18) BrUhmapas. 

Then, there were the popular Assemblies called Sabhn 
and Samiti which were integral parts of Vedic Polity. The 
Sabha was the Council of Elders, while the Samiti was the 
larger Assembly of the people. 

The Rgveda refers to the king’s duty of attending the 
Samiti and to his influencing it by speech and also to the 
necessity of concord between the two for the prosperity of the 
realm (IX. 92. 6 ; X. 166. 4 ; 191. 3). 

The Atharvaveda contains copious democratic material. 
It describes the Sabha and Samiti as the twin daughters of 
Prajapati who send them down to earth to build up its civili- 
zation as its first aids. This is a striking declaration of the 
value of democracy as a civimng agency (VII. 12. 1). It 
refers to the parliamentary virtues of eloquence, debating skill, 
agi^eable speech^fttfee ipower ofholding the SoSfea by gfvittg 
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Utterance to the knowledge and wisdom of all its members so 
that their attention may be rivetted on the words of the 
speaker (VII. 12). 

Decision by the Vote of the Majority was known, as 
indicated by the term {naristhu) applied to the Sabhn in the 
Atharvaveda (VII. 12. 3), which Sayapa explains as ‘ inviolable, 
not to be over-ridden’ {ahimsitn parair anahhibhmy^. 
because in the Sabhu^ “ the many meet and speak with one 
voice which is binding on others ” {bahavas sambhuya yady 
ekaw v'Ukyciih vcideyus tuddhi nia patait atilafighyaiti) . 

The Rgveda applies the democratic method even in the 
field of education. It refers to learned Assemblies {Bmhmana- 
Sarigha) where BrShmapas united in fellowship in Vedic 
learning {sakhuyali) come together i^sawyajante) for the 
purpose of further developing the truths they had realized in 
their hearts {jirdu tastesu) or reached by their minds (manaso 
javesu) [X. 71. 8] Another passage (X. 71. 2) describes the 
work of these Assemblies in holding discussions of their learned 
members (dhimh) by which the spoken language is refined 
into the language of the Veda like groats through a sieve 
{saktumiva titauno. punanto). It thus indicates that Vedic 
Sanskrit was hammered into shape out of spoken Sanskrit of 
the dmes at these Sanghas where it was the vehicle of philo- 
sophical discussions. Sayana explains this linguistic contribu- 
tion of the Sangha by saying vidvat sahghe vucam ahrata. 

Incidentally it is to be noted that the Rgveda has given 
to Buddhism its most important word, viz., Sangha. 

The Sangha of the Rgveda is known as Parisad in the 
Upanisads. The most famous Parisad known to the Upanisads 
IS the Puhcnla-Parisad. The king of the Pancalas, Rajarsi 
Pravahana Jaiyali used to attend daily the meeting of this 
Academy every morning and take part in its learned discus- 

greatest philosophers of the times 
{ChUndogya, V. 3 ; Brhad, VR,; 2. 1-7). 

Lastly, even,, Ve.die scholars have not adequately noticed 

the remarkable fact that the very last hymn of the Rgveda is 
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a hymn addressed to what may be called the Deity of Demo- 
cracy. The Devata to whom the prayer is offered is named 
Samj'hnna or Samajnnna who embodies the common, 
collective, political consciousness which is evenly spread among 
the whole people or the masses of the country. The words 
ot the prayer are informed by the true spirit and ideals of 
democracy. It exhorts the people to make it a point to come 
together to their National Assembly {samgacchadhvam) and, 
assembling there, to contribute to the success of its delibera- 
tions by not giving vent to their differences in many voices 
but adopting a unanimous decision by one vote and voice 
{samvadadhvam). The prayer further proceeds in terms and 
tones of true democracy ; “ Know ye all your minds by 
interchange of views so as to have one mind on national 
issues {vah mannmsi sant junatum). Act ye like the gods 
who, in the days of yore, cooperated with one mind {yathu 
purve samfdnUnUlk devdh) in the performance of their pres- 
cribed duties {bhugam updsate) (literally, sit together for doing 
their allotted share of work such as bhajana, prayer, sevU, 
service and the like).” 

“ May you have a common national policy {mantrah 
samUnah), a common assembly {samitih samdni) (not divided 
by parties and schisms), a common mind {samdnam manah), 
and a common heart {sahacitia)” 

The meaning is that a common national policy is to be 
cultivated because it is for the equal (samdna) good of all on 
which there cannot be any difference of opinion. Similarly, in 
a national assembly all members y/iW hz.vQ equal rights and 
liberties. It is the common Assembly, of the whole people and 
not a sectional communal body. There should be a sense of 
equality and fraternity in the minds of all so as to produce 
unanimity of views and one mind -out of many minds. , All 
hearts {citta) should be united by a common desire for the 
good of all. Lastly, all should be animated by a common 
national policy vvhich they must endeavour to achieve 
by equal sacrifice mantrali abkmu^ntfa^ 
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samumna vo havisn juhomi), [‘ I call ye to a common pur- 
pose which ye serve with a common sacrifice ’]. 

“ May you be animated by common hopes and aspira- 
tions {samunl Ukutih), a union of minds and hearts so that all 
of you {vab) live happily in harmony (sti-saha-asati) ! ” 

Thus the Rgveda ends on this, soul -stirring note and 
message of democracy, and gives to humanity its earliest 
conception and expression of that political ideal. 

There are other Vedic texts which seek to lay broad and 
deep the foundations of democracy in a social system purified 
by domestic virtues and a fundamental spiritual outlook in- 
formed by a feeling of fraternity and universal brotherhood. 

The Deity invoked in the Atharvaveda hymn (III. 30-1-7) 
is the abstract Deity named Summanasyam, ‘ Unity of thought 
or mind.’ The prayer is a moving 'appeal for a union of 
hearts (sahrdayam) and minds {summanasyam) and freedom 
from malice {avidveqain). ‘ Do ye rejoice one in the other 
{abhilmrsayata), just as the cow inviolable {aghnya) finds 
pleasure in its new-born calf. Sayana takes the Deity as 
Summanusyam, the universalised, generalised, individual who 
feels for all with whom he is identified in a spirit of universal 
brotherhood. 

Another prayer of the Atharvaveda inculcates domestic 
virtues as the foundation of social order as follows : “ The 
Son should follow in the foot-steps (anuvratah) of his Father 
and be of one mind {sammanUh) with his Mother. The wife 
should speak to her husband honeyed {madhumati) and non - 
violent (s^ntivum) words.” 

“ A brother should not be inimical (dviksat) (look with 
an evil eye upon) to a brother, nor a sister ! In unity of 
thought (samyanca) and action (savmta), all should speak 
well of one another {bhadrayU v'Ucam vadatd)." 

“ That supreme knowledge {samjnnna'm^, the knowledge 
of Brahman by virtue bf which the gods do not fall out 
(viyanti) with one another Hof have malice (vidvisate) among 
themselves (mithah), that knowledge which produces the sense 
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of oneness should be imparted to men in every sphere, home, 
village, country, and the world at large.” 

“ Follow your Guru (jyWyasvantah) ; be thoughtful {citii- 
nah) ; do your work with a common plan and purpose {samr'ct- 
dhayantah) ; take your own share in the burden of common 
endeavour {sadhuruh carantah) and move on ; be ye not 
divided {mU vi yausta) ; speak to one another in pleasant 
words (valgu vadantah) ; be of one intent {sadhrlcimn) and 
one mind {sammanasahy" 

” Have your drink from a common source and your food 
from a common stock in equal {samum prapn saha 

annabh^gali) ; be ye yoked together for a common purpose 
{saniUne yoktre saha yunajmi) ; unite in worship {samya%ca 
saparyata) like spokes of a’wheel round its nave {n^hhim iva 
abhitah ar^h).” 

“ Bend ye all to one purpose (sadhncltmh) , with one 
purified mind (saumanasah) under a common leadership and 
organization {eka^nustl) with hearts united {sahrdaya) in ties 
of affection and mutual service (samvanena)." 

Thus Vedic Thought gives complete expression to the 
ideals of democracy, applies it in different spheres of national 
life, political, social, and cultural, and seeks to strengthen its 
very roots and foundations in ways of thinking and behaviour. 


A VEDIC SLEEPING-CHARM AND ITS ECHO 
IN TAMIL LITERATURE 

By 

Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 

Atharvaveda IV. 5 is a charm for inducing sleep. The 
sixth verse in the hymn reads : • 

Svaptu main svaptu pitn svaptu svaptu vis'patih I 

SvapantvasyaijTrntayahsvaptvayamabhitojanah II 

which means : 

May the mother sleep, may the eldest in the house sleep, 
may her relations sleep,, may all the' people round about 
sleep” (Bloomfield, S.B.E., 42. p. 105). Here obviously is 
a charm used by ‘ a lover who steals to his sweet-heart ’ 
( Winternitz). 

In the oldest commentary to the Tolkappiyara, that 
of Ilampuranar, we find under Porul 109 the following: 
Speech when hindrances occur : when secret meetings are 
afoot, this consists in the rise of the moon, the coming of the 
town-guards, the mother being awake, the town being awake- 
all being hindrances to the arrival of the lover at the tryst : 
thus to show that secret assignations were no good and stop 
them for the future, and hasten the regular marriage.’ And 
the annotator cites as example a poem from the Ahammru 
2) which is yery much to the point, and inevitably recalls 
the verse cited from the AV. above. That is a song by 
Paranar supposed to be addressed by an inamorata to her 
companion ; it describes the hindrances to the course of her 
love-affair and is meant to be heard by the lover who is 
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supposed to be present just outside the room where the con- 
versation takes place. The hindrances mentioned in this verse 
are in order : the townsmen indulge in drink and keep late 
hours at night though there is no festival on ; the harsh- 
tongued mother does not go to sleep even after the people in 
the rich bazaar and other streets have slept; even if the ■ 
mother, whose vigilance is inescapable like disease or death, 
goes to sleep, there come quickly the town-guards with sleep- 
less eyes; if these youngsters with shining lances happen to 
fall asleep, the dog with sharp teeth and curved tail, starts 
barking ; if the noisy dog sleeps without barking, the bright 
moon enters the broad sky and converts the night into 
day; when the moon is about to set and it becomes dark 
again, the rat-eating strong-mouthed owl begins to hoot in 
a manner that strikes terror into the heart ; even if this 
denizen of the hole in the tree sleeps in silence, the cock grown 
in the house begins to raise its noble voice ! When all these 
obstacles are not there, ray lover whose heart would never let 
him stay away from me, may be unable to come. Friend, 
the course of our love is full of obstacles. 

Both the Vedic charm and the Tamil song are steeped 
in conventions, and very far removed from the simple expres- 
sion of natural feelings. But the parallel between them is 
quite striking; they both concern obstacles to the fulfilment 
of secret assignations between lovers ; they both put the 
mother first among their troubles, and mention besides, the 
dog and the representatives of the police power of the state 
(vis'pati and town-guards). The Tamil poem is more detailed 
and graphic — but that is only the result of an easy elaboration 
of points already established. The Tamil poem may be of 
the second century a.d. and the Atharvaveda verse must 
necessarily be taken to be earlier in date. And this becomes 
much more certain when we see that this particular verse 
occurs with only the change of one word (sastu being sub- 
stituted for svaptu) in a hymn in the ^gveda itself (VII. 55-5), 
and that Aufrecht who considered both the hymns together 
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declared it difficult to decide which was the earlier form of 
the verse [Ind. Studien, IV. 337 ff.) 

The value of the Atharvaveda as a mirror of popular 
practices and beliefs, some of them at least dating from be- 
fore the advent of the Aryans into India, has long been re- 
cognised. It would be well, however, to remember the warning 
uttered by Winternitz that ‘ the songs of magic in the Atharva- 
veda, which, according to their main contents, are certainly 
popular and very ancient, have no longer even their original 
form in the Samhita, but are brahmanised: The popular 
origin of much of the Atharvaveda material is vouched by 
Apastamba who declares that a man’s studies are not com- 
plete until he masters the lore of which women and s'udras 
are the custodians, adding significantly that that lore is the 
supplement to the Atharvaveda (11.29. 11-12). It seems 
clear that the Vedic verse and the Tamil poem cited above 
reflect different stages in the history of one and the same set 
o popular notions, though in a conventionalised form. Like- 
wise AV. III. 25 seems to have something in common with the 
Tamil conventions about Ma^alurdal. The aim of this short 
note has been just to invite the attention of scholars to the 
problems offered by such parallels rather than to offer any 
solution of them. 



ATMAVADA AS IN THE YOGA'CARABHOMI 
OF ACARYA ASAIs'GA 

By 

Mm. Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya 

It is well-known that Acarya Asanga is one of the most 
prominent figures in the history of Buddhism and specially* 
in that of the Yogacara school. The Y ogucurabhumi is his 
masterpiece. In China it is still studied widely. But it is 
known there wrongly by the name Y ogacnryahhTmii-^nstra 
(U-cie-si-ti-lu9n). In Tibet it is called Y ogacaryuhkumi 
(Rnal. hbyor. spyod. pa^i. sa). The Tibetan word spyod may 
be taken also for Sanskrit 'Ocwa, yet in transliteration there 
is always caryu and not ncura. ‘ Sometimes this work is called 
Saptada^a-bhumi-slUstra owing to the fact that seventeen 
Bhumis ‘stages’ of mind are mainly dealt with herein. In 
China it is attributed to MaitreyanStha. 

It has five divisions, viz. (1) Bahubhuinikavasiu, (2) 
Nirtiaya- (or Vini^caya-) saMgraha, (3) V astusamgraha^ (4) 
Pary^yasafHgraha, and (5) VivUrai^asamgraha. As found in 
Tibetan, these five divisions are contained in five separate 
volumes. We are concerned here only with the first division, 
i.e., Bahubhumikavastu. Its fifteenth chapter, Bodhisativa- 
bhumi is already edited by Unrai Wogihara, Tokyo, 1930^ 
from two MSS., one of Cambridge and the other of Kyoto. 
Neither of them is complete and both abound in clerical 
errors. J. Rahder has edited in the Appendix to his edition of 
the Ddsfabhumika-^nstra only two sections (patalas) from it, 
viz.f ViMzpd^dteda and BhUmi-pdtala, froni^" the same 
Cambridge MS. One MS. more is recently discovered by Sri 
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Rahula Samkrityayana in Tibet, from which he himself has 
made a transcription. It is fairly correct and it is clear from 
it that there are 150 folios in that original MS. which appears 
to be of a big size, probably not less than 21 ’’ x 4.1”. Each 
side of the folios has six or seven lines. The transcription 
referred to above is now with me being kindly lent to me 
by Sri Rahuiji. 

Two chapters of this work, viz., XIII called S'ravaha- 
bhiirni, and XV named Bodhisattvabhumi, are wanting in the 
original MS. used by Rahuiji, as clearly noted in his trans- 
cription by him. It appears from the Tibetan sources that 
the above two were missing in some Sanskrit MSS. as in the 
Tibetan version these two chapters, Srctvakabhumi and 
Bodhisattvabhumi, form two separate volumes, their numbers 
being 4036 and 4037 respectively in the Complete Catalogue of 
Tibetan Buddhist Canons of Tohuku Imperial Universit 3 ^ 
See also Cordier : Catalogue du Fonds Tibetan du la Biblio- 
theque Nationale,Trois\hme.'Pd,v\\e., 19\S. 

It is also to be noted that among the photo-prints of the 
Sanskrit Buddhist works, which are brought and kept in 
the office of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna, 
there are these two books, viz., S’fUvakabhumi and Bodhi- 
sattvabhumi. From this fact one may think that, as these two 
chapters of the Y ogacUrdbhumi were separately available, the 
scribe of the original MS. under discussion deliberately left 
them out. 

Now, as the Bodhisattvabhumi is already published we 
do not lose much in this respect, and as regards the Srnvaha- 
bhumi if the photo-print in the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society referred to above can in any way be utilized we may 
hope to have one day the YogUcarabhUmi in its complete 
form from the materials described above. 

There are both the Chinese (Nanjio, No. 1170) and 
Tibetan (the t, Catalogue, alluded to abpye, .No. 4036) trans- 
laRons cif, tH^ - The author of the Chinese, 

translation is the celebrated Chinese teacher and traveller 
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Huen-Tsang who is rightly known in his country as Tripifaka- 
dharniUcUrya (San-tsan-fa-si). The Tibetan translation is 
made by different persons, most of the divisions and sections 
being translated by PrajSavarman either independently or 
jointly with Surendrabodhi. The Sr^vakahhnmi nnd Bodhi- 
sattvabhmni of the BahubhmnikavasUi are translated by 
Jinamitra and Prajfiavarman respectively. 

In the section AyonisfomanaskUraprajnapti of chapters 
IITV {ill. Savitarku SavicUrubhumi, IV. Avitarka vicUta- 
mutra bhuini, and V. Avitarku avicUrU bhMmi) which are taken 
together Asahga discusses or refutes the following sixteen 
views of others {paravudas), i.e., non-Buddhist teachers, viz., (i) 
Heiuphalavuda, {ii) A bhivyaktivUda, (in) A tU^itagaia-dtavya- 
sadvuda, (iv) Atmavuda, {v)Su$fvatavMda, {vi) Vtirvakrtaheiu- 
VUda, {pit) Is'vatadikartfkavada, {viii) Hims^dharmav^da, 
{ix) Antunantikavada, ix) Amarwoiksepavuda, {xi) Aheittv^da, 
ipcii) Ucchedavada, {xiit) Nustikavuda, {xiv) Agrav^da, {xv) 
Suddhivnda, and {xvi) Kautukaniaiigalavuda. 

The section dealing with the {iv) Atmovada is edited 
below for the first time comparing it thoroughly with the 
Tibetan version of the Narthang edition (Tanjur, Mdo, Dzi). 
The references herein are from this edition. In the course 
of discussion of the subject readers will find here some very 
interesting arguments which may appear to them to be un- 
known hitherto. 

[MS. 36a. 4] [Tib. 57a. 7] mmK: TO: I 
m 1 t [Tib. 57b. I] 

#4: ^ WT 

I ^ I [2] ii 

cf^TW; II 

* Tib. de» la. sogS. pa ; MS. ityevamadikena karanena, 

® Tib. here B,Ms'Jkasmdd evaindrstir bhavuiy evmhvddt cibi. pbyir. 
de. Itar, ita. shin. de. skad. smra. bar. byed. ci. na (?}. 
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mmi I [5] I 

gF^TT I ^ ?lT^|feq|fiq[3]55f^: I 

ifell ^ 1 iT^f^ I 

5|^^?r I ^l[4]f§ ?|T 

^ 1 ?|T R^^cl [?r] 

1 [5] mm ?|t [6] R^igci [jj] 

WT ainoft m %4t WT WT 3frg€t Sfl 50 I[ 6 ]M I 

gi?Tpf%gw^5rs ?sT q^Icr ^ i 

[7] WT3fft® IHT ^^'^^ mi 1 

[Tib. 58a. 1] ^^§3 q^l^RT 

Jf 53^^R|f^: cfWg|f^l^ ?|T RT^|f|fR?3q55fs^rf 

m 11 

cf^q [2] mfh I [MS. 37a. 1] R^gRJTT ^ ^^q51>3 

%slq55¥^® 31^ =ggqT* ^qifoi ^ 

m i [3] gjfji Ki ^^mmfiiT- 

1 Rq f5rw!f*iR^^T> ^5I55q5qfjll^‘® 

[2] %?r 4tq55^?r i 

[cTW^]'" Ki II 

^ Tib. wrongly akarahhyaih (rnam. par. gnis. kyis) for haranahhymh. 

* For cesta Tib. lit. vicara (dpyod). 

® Tib. hjug, par. hgyur. bahl. mi, rigs ; MS. omits na, 

^ For avadtrnam Tib. lit. k^ubdha'di (gyo. ba). 

^ For ucchrita * high *, Tib. mthos, but in Tib, text we have wrongly 
thos, pa, B^futa, 

*' In Tib. hjug. pa is for both anuvrtii znd pravrifi (Mahavyuipaffij 

ed. Sakaki, 2000 and 2124). 

' In Tib. read sems for sems. can. 

^ MS. ^lahhyate, 

^ In the xylograph read gis for gi, 

Tib. hgrub. pa : MS. ^nivrtiau. See note 13. 

See note 12. 

'' Tib. des. na. 

^^For evam^^ti Tib. has des. na. de. hdi snam-du. sems. te bdag. yod. 

do. sSam. mo MS. nasty evam bhavaty atmeti. 
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I 3TTitf^??21?q^?q?2f5I 1 I 

^TTf^5 [6] II ?r%?fq5r 1 [3] ^:rT- 

If 3^*1^ 1 W^.3 [7] 

qtfH® 1 i ^^^ q^fn rilq |f^- 

[Tib. 58&. 1] 35q^ | ??%^?q^iTl^fq* | 

[4] ^ II 

?{T^?i^4T?rgf|[ qra^- 

I 35T^5[?4frtq^^4RI5f55?T«l»THT ^T 

^ ^T I 1 [3] etq^sfq 

ST I'sql II I ^ST [5] q^joiSTT^I^^* 

ST 35q| II 

*tT^ ?TT q?4a?T45TTttqjT3mfsiq;i^Jii^i 

I ^T%tq^q^T^®5TTf|^T 1 ^st“ ^I^q; q;q“ ^ ^Rq*. q?q^ 
fRf q 11 ?I%qTgqTfqqJT4s[Tf|qJT l [5] qTSqi^^THcqq-^p 
?T|?rT qqqq q li 

* For tad- Tib. expressly sattva- (sems. can. gyi). 

^ Here api is not supported by Tib. reading for it eva (Sid) which 
is better. 

* In Tib. api is omitted, 

* Omitted in Tib. 

MS. adds here sattvasamkhUte not in Tib. 

*’ Tib, adds buddhih (bio) after saced, 

' Here is a difference between the MS. and Tib, ; and both of them 
appear to be defective. For sattvo*pi MS. has tadanyasattvo'pi , Tib. 
would lit. suggest : sattvo'pi fadanyasattvah sattvo'pi tadanyasattvo 
reading sems. can. yan. sems. can. de. las. gshan. pahi. sems. can. yan. de, 
las. gshan. pahi. sems. can, du. hgyur. 

" So the MS. 

^ Tib. don ; MS. omits err/ to. • 

Tib. des. na ; MS. tatra. 

“ This is according to Tib^* but the MS, reads eva before' skandhah. 
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^ 1 [6] %5T [6] 

I 1 mm %5M ^ II 

?T%^TW|3^T ^ II 

^f^f?=E^ra I [7] I [7] 

cpK era Jf 11 ra^^K: 1 HJf 

ei% ff 11 

52|g?Trai^fl^; [Tib. 59a. 1] 

1, fI%g?I5f?Trai^*T^: I cr3[T ??eT%5: gfT^cT ^ 11 

I HJn52Tg?iraraT^%g^ e^ ^ D 
[2] f%^ [MS. 37a. 1] %sl 

I I ?i^^qT’:2?f2?‘^sraT ^ II 

I [3] %scT ^ g^2f^® II 

s?rifl m JT^oi [qfll ?] %S?f ff^ ff [4] n ;3%^'Te5I?^: I 

«IWT %Scf e^ ^ g<5q^ II 

^T w?^[2]^: I [5] fjrfgf^g; ^iri^cT: 

^ 11 I ?T m fgT5[f?Rq\ i [6] 

1 T^m^^ l?3g:^5n^??rag5id'i^raV ^ g^^r^ i srgjfitisn^ 

^T gff: ^^^ riM g^q^ i Rfgrar^jri [7] ^ [3] 

* Tib. lit. tatra evam api (de. la. hdi. skad. kyam). 

^ Tib. lit. aimanas^ cesteii (bad, gi. spyod. pa. shes. byar). See below 
where it is repeated. But the actual word cestate is found just after a 
few words. See note 3. 

® See note 2. 

'* MS. anyacesiay am for anyas^ ce^ (Tik gshan. zig). 

^ MS, cestati for ce^ it. 

, ^ Tib. omits na ytijyate. 

^ Tib. lit. evam (hdi. skad). So in the above cases, 

" So the MS. 
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I sTSfJli m ^ fS2t^ II I 

[Tib. 59b. 1] ^ fSJf^ I 

^ ^ ?! II I 

^ II | k [2] ?I^T-* 

se%sts?i»5r;m*3[T^^f3 ST 35q| n 

^gTf^55^oi^ Sll qj I ?}%^BT[3] ^■ 

55^01: I ^si ft I 

?T%^€snftS [5T=qi>]® ^ST ®?^sn[4]?"l?^g?gDTliqTWT?ift Sf I 
ftftfts [sn^m]' 5[^siTftft:® II ?T%^;q#v- 2 T: | ?I|§STTft^- 
STTcffST:® [6] ^ ^T gT I 1 m [5] I ^sfT- 

3^^ II ^f%5f I [6] ^STTf^Sf 
ST 3SST^ I ^ ^TST^lTt ^ ^ sf II I 

^STTft^s?^ I ST =W [7] ^5^ sr 352f^ I [7] ^fsnft I sfts^TT: 

^IgT^S^H 2T^«I^^TT^g[^ cRlft I 1 k ^T»TT^T5T 

3IT^T2?r£ffft^ft SI 3^^ 1 ?l52fft =g [Tib. 60a. 1] m ?fci:- 

^JTf*T5!V?f^ I SI ^^I^TISf ifg ^ I ^glMl^T5?r^q ^qg qj^q55T«r^ 

*fWT^TiTJT5TiirfffTI^=^q?IH0ITft^ [2] I 3^JTT^[MS. 376 . 1 ] 
ST II TI%?qj^o} S[TWT%g[ I ^sr zisiT ^T5IT^T i^snf^- 

ft?IT k4 ?3isTT^^5§STT?f?^T srlq^’R^ Sf n I 


^ MS ya, Tib, hbad, mi. dgos. par, 

^ The Xylograph is here illegible. 

^ Tib. rtag. MS. tada, 

^ Tib. hbrel. ba. med. pabi. phyir ; MS. asambaddha-deha^ . 

Tib. gdags. na ; but it seems to be read as btags. na. 

Tib. Ita. ba. ia. sogs. rnams. Sid. Ita. ba. por. gyur. gyi. MS 
dars^andd ity eva, 

' Tib. bdag. ni< 

® Tib. adds here iti nirvis'eqdd drastd na yujyate (bye. brag. med. 
pas. Ita. ba. por. mi. run. no. 

® Id the Xylograph read gi for gis. after bdag. 

Tib. sa. bon. dan. hdra. bas ; MS jivat. 

Both the Skt. and Tib. tenets fa^re are not clear. 
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?I%IST[4l%5^orT??^l I 9nc^i% ^ |1 

^ %i 1 [ 2 ] 

^T I 5T^3^ir3Tli?3[| ?r %?Tc#^52fgG[HS^0T5^ 

5 |T [ 6 ] m I 3 TOilfeOTi?T 3 - 

5[|T ^ g^45KT: ?li^[7]5^^5[T?f55^'JT3^T; I 



^ [3] %fg q g'Sq^ 1 ^I^fsiT sfTir^HT 

tl [Tib. 60b. 1] I ^sff Hi^52Tq?T^^OT%f|g: 

4 k^I% ^ g 3 ?r^ 11 

^ %i TO=^Jft«r: I ^ 

^ I I e%?Ig^3Tf5ii[* I 

5I^^*[3]5^DI [4] gq555«?^ 1 ?IS[T^ 1 2fllJf55qi?5ft^ 5?Tq5f|55q?q>?q- 

fqqjTt ^ 5 r?R^fe^or>J, 1 m l | [ 4 ] 

jf II ?i%[55^oipi=q, I h mm 

R II 

?r f? [5] I ^ fRRRfRSrfclFqt* i^- 

5:WRT I %?rRRT fRRJKRIR?!^ I [6] m |^N||^- 

^RTR?!^ I ^ Rt'^T m RT Rt^T ^f^’' I Rt RT ^T I 

I ^JT [7] t^q R^fiR 

[ff^]® q fsq^ 11 ^ ^qjRRm^ 1 [6]RhRl RJ^l! 

Rt^Tc^fq' [Tib. 61a. 1.] R fH?! II 

^ Tib. lit, ca (dan) for va. 

* Tib. tiam : MS. ca for va. 

® Tib. gal. te. gan. mtshan. fiid. dan. Idan. pa ; MS. sSceyattalaksaiiS. 

* In the Xylograph read hjug. pa for ^dug. pa. 

* Tib. Idog. par. hgyur. 

® Tib. has. lit. viqayajanitSbhyam (yul. gyis. bskyed. pahi). 

’' Here va is suggested by Tib. (bam), but the MS. reads ca. And iti 
)t m Tib. 

* Tib. bgyur. bass bdag. mb rtag. par. hgyur. byabi. phyir. mi. rufi, no. 
MS, adds here yab not in.Tib. Cf. above^: sa ced vikaram apadyatq. 
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I I ST ^ 11 

?I%gF^ 5IT|^ I ^?T 5[^STT^f^1^^ # 5*l«lk^^f?lST35q^ I1 

?T ^ [MS. 38a. 1] | ^f^^T5JT;%gT9Tk^K 

I I ^5T goff^^ 

13:^ f^WT^[:] [4] ?r fSJT^ II ?l%^?q5ITf^* I ^ST 
3TT#T^T? 5JISl!:-STq5^^ ST 3^ I 3«!T^ «S3^fTT: 3^ >^^5?® 
?Tt^ ?% ?TfT«T^ ^2T3,* I II 

[5] ^ li I fTO 

^Tf 3 ?I 55 T %ra 1 ?f%?f 5 I 55 T I ^ [ 6 ] I 

HTfq iT3r*T5?ml I 5T 35ST^ 11 ^1%^- 

f^RfT I ^JT [K^y 5T 35q| | ?ffg ^ clf|q2lf% [7] SJ^T- 

Jf 11 

l^qgfg: [2] f3?r55T gipf^T I ^ I ^*1 

?i?sn5’Tf?r 3^3^ ii 

[616. 1] ?{%5[f^55T I m 5El|^%gT R^U^f^T 
^WT ST 35 ^ II 


' MS. adds before it kartum, ^ 

® In the Xylograph read ^lod for yid, 

^ Tib. mi. lus. na; MS. puruse dehe, 

* MS. omits api. 

^ Here a^m is not supported by Tib. which suggests api (yan). 

® Not in Tib. 

^ Tib. simply mudhandm, 

" MS. kan. 

^ Tib. de. Ita. 

After sati MS. adds samyag not in Tib. 

MS. mokso'nutirasa^ 

^ MS. adds here saiyah (?) 

■ ' . ^ Here the Xylograph is illegible.^ One may read here 'libras* ,b», 
'phala: After this Tib. adds hbrel. du, thob. par. byed. pa suggesting 
mmhandha-prdptihan. 
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STKiTlfs^f I \ ^ 

^ if 11 e%^R^?fg: | 

jf li]‘ 

®ff^ 3 ®'TKq'Tf^^i?T?JT^^ ^^2TTfir i 1 [6] ?I 

^^'ts?qR;q5^T5|^52r; | 1 [5] hi ^T sr^rki- 

RR55^DTR*J, I iff I ®ia^^^OT; 1 R;TT^Tf^fi[7]- 

I f^ffj^oiTffS^oi: | Sfif^sTqgf^oj; | ^i[T5?flf^iT;(OlR455^oi: | 
«fWR55^; 1 1 ?faiT|^ ^^^^J [Tib. 62a. 1] 

^ fn^ m\ 3Trc*tT» 3f§^*s!fi<?Tl%it f5i^> 

II 


Tib. dejii. phyir. bdag. yod. do. shes. byar. mi. run. no. It adds here 
further : de. Itar. na. bio. snon. du ma. btari. ba. dehi. bio. hjug. pa. 
dan I bio. [4] snon. du. btan. ... dan I phun. po. rnams. la. bdogs. pa dan I 
mtshan. nid. rnam. par. bshag. pa. dan I kun. nas. Son. mons. pa. dafi I 
rnam. par. byan. ba. rnam. par. bshag. pa. dad I hjug. pa. dafi I Idog. pa 
rnam. par. bshog. pa. dan I za. ba. po. dan I byed. pa. [5] dan I grol. bl po 
rnam. par bshog. pa dan I byed. pa. po. hdogs. brjod. pa. hdogs. pa. dad 
Ita. ba. hdogs. pas. kyan. bdag. yod. par. mi. run. no I It may thus be 

tranjated there being something not dear just after the beginning : evam 
h, [4] laksauavyavasthaya samkles'avyavasthaya pravrttinivrttivyavasthaya 
. bhoktrkartrrnoktjvyavasthaya kartrprajSaptya vaktrprajSaptya drastrprL 
jnaptya atmastiti na yujyate li .*■ j v y uiaai.ipi* 

H«<r niv’ for ^Pi tu. In that case 

u s'uMham. yan. dag together may mean paramartha 

for which we have generally don. dam. 

* Tib. chos. rnams. la. bdag. hdogs ; MS. dharmesu prajfiaptis tadutma. 

' Tib. rdzas. sn. hgyur. du. h°t>. bahi phyir (?). 

’ These two words are not in Tib. 

® Tib. yid. brtan, du. mi. rufi. bahi. mtshan. nid. dan. 

' MS. adds here, matra not in Tib. 

the Xy™„!i5;/try£. t»Ji»8khyo<i,M. ta byis ee in 

kyUS mShS: “• 

“ The quotation is not traced, 
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[2] [6] | 

I I ?i|a?T [3] JfT^T^WqfT- 

on4*i I q^5i 9'iF^T^T'r^fq*3R?«r^T^T^ i 

ti [7] . 


>1 




^ l^ik (maiji. pa. ikhi^. j .,, . 

* Beftjjse ji4A WW Tik wrongly ptits na (ma)."' ; 

* Tib.° 3 ;tifeW-(rigs) for ^yogtr. See below, Tib. 646. 5. 




KING TRASADASYU AS A DIVINE INCARNATION 


A NOTE ON RGVEDA 4. 42 
By 

Prof. W. Norman Brown 
{University! of Pennsylvania) 

The frequently discussed and controversial hymn RV. 4. 42/ 
if viewed in the light of such information as is available from 
Hindu sources, seems capable of an interpretation which is 
consistent and reasonable, namely, that it records a belief of 
the Vedic king Trasadasyu that he was an incarnation of 
IndiSvarut^a. 

This interpretation is based upon the following principles : 

1. Rejection, with Bloomfield, of the widely accepted 
theory that the hymn deals with a rivalry between Indra and 
Varuna for leadership of the gods.* This theory is nowhere 
explicit in the hymn. 

2. Agreement with Bloomfield * that the hymn is one of 
self-praise (fltmastuti), but disagreement with his view that 
the object of self-praise is the dual divinity Indravarupa 
mentioned at the end of the hymn. This deity is actually 
mentioned there not as its own object of praise but as 
the poet’s. 

‘ For the literature ou this hymti see Oldeuberg, Rigveda tioieiu 
p. 301 IF,; Bloomfield, Rig-Veda Repetitions, p. 233, 

■ For the theory see Roth, ZiDMiS;, 6. 73 f FW s. v, indra ; Whitney, 
JAOS., 3. 327 ; Keith, Religion-attd Philosophy of the Veda, p. 90. 

‘Loc. dt. ■3";'’ 
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3. Assumption, Grassmann notwithstanding, that the 
hymn is not two hymns, but a unit, as the text presents it. 

4. Acceptance, for lack of any better authority to the 
contrary, of the tradition concerning authorship and deity 
addressed which is embodied in the Anukramanl, and use for 
commentary and interpretation of the legend recorded by 
Say ana. 

The salient points in the Hindu tradition are as follows : 

1. The authorship of the entire hymn is ascribed by the 
Anukramanl to Trasadasyu Paurukutsya. This is obviously 
the King Trasadasyu mentioned in stanzas 8 and 9. 

2. This same Trasadasyu is named in the Anukramanl 
as the deity of stanzas 1-6, while Indra and Varuna receive 
stanzas 7-10. 

3. In stanzas 8 and 9 it is stated that King Trasadasyu 
was born to Purukutsani while Daurgaha, her husband and 
Trasadasyu ’s putative father, was in captivity. The seven 
rsis, “ our fathers,” won him for her when she worshipped 
Indravaruna. Sayana repeats these details in a legend, to the 
effect that Purukutsa, son of Durgaha, was in captivity, but 
his wife PurukutsSni, though separated from him, through the 
help of the seven rsis got the duah divinity Indravaruna to 
provide her with a son. Possibly we should think that the 
dual divinity was considered to function somewhat like a 
dead husband’s brother in providing the deceased with lineage 
(cf. 10. 18. 8 ; 10. 40. 2). 

If we put together the various items mentioned above 
and supply further details from the phraseology of the hymn 
itself, we can reconstruct the legend of the celebrated Vedic 
king Trasadasyu and the context of RV. 4. 42 in the 
following terms. 

Purukutsa Daurgaha, husband of Trasadasyu’s mother, 
was captured, possibly by dasyus, upon whom later Trasa- 
dasyu is to wreak vengeance. While Purukutsa was in 
captivity and his wife therefore incapable of conceiving by 
him, she nevertiieless had a son who was named Trasadasyu* 
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The official story of the prince’s parentage which was circulated 
was that the Queen got him from Indravaruna through the 
aid of the seven rsis, Trasadasyu himself believed the 
story, considered himself divine, or at least half so, called 
himself ardhadeva, “ demigod,” and identified himself, again 
at least in part, with his assumed divine progen i tor (s). In 
accordance with his belief he composed — or caused to be 
composed — this hymn of self-praise, in which he calls himself 
Indra and Varuna, ascribes to himself the deeds and 
attributes of the two deities whom he claims to incarnate, 
and supports his claim by recounting the story of his origin. 

A king’s pretence to divine descent is good mythic 
material in India as in Greece, and Trasadasyu is no stranger 
in his time and place than was Alexander. The Indian 
epics record divine parentage for Rama and the Papdavas 
in stories of the widest circulation, and Vedic literature 
has at least one other instance besides the case of Trasadasyu. 
In the Bxhaddevatn 7. 50-60 we read of the incarnation 
of Indra (Indra Vaikuptha), who was a son of Vikuntha, and 
Brhaddiva, at the end of RV. 10. 120, considers himself an 
incarnation of Indra. 

Viewed in the light of this suggested interpretation the 
hymn falls into three parts ; (1) Trasadasyu’s self-praise 
as an incarnation of Indra varupa (stanzas 1-7) ; (2) the story 
of Trasadasyu’s origin (stanzas 8-9) ; (3) final benedictory, 
formulaic stanza. Many difficulties . can be resolved, and the 
hymn acquires unity. 

TRANSLATION 

1^1 in II 

Of me the king, incontestably and doubly is the rulership, 
just as of me, who giye life to all, are all the gods. The 
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gods follow the will of Vamija ; I rule the loftiest covering 
of the folk. 

dvita incontestably, firmly,’* because Trasadasyu rules under 
the two great gods ’ authority ; ‘‘ doubly,’’ because he in his 
own person combines the qualities of both divine kings, Indra 
and Varuna. vis'vdyu a common epithet of Indra, though also 
used of other deities, nak plur. of majesty. In the second 
half of the stanza the first part specifies a Varuna element in 
Trasadasyu’s character, the second might refer to either an 
Indra element (cf. yah (indrah) . . . We krstmdm nrtuh in 
8. 68. 7) or a Varuna element (cf. krstir anyo (varuno) dhdrd- 
yati prdviktdh in 7. 85. 3). The stanza weaves together quali- 
ties of Indra and Varuna to the greater glory of Trasadasyu. 

^ m siw i 

^ ^ II H II 

■ ■ . . , . — g ^ 

I am King Varuna. To me were assigned these divine 
powers at the beginning. The gods follow the will of Varuna ; 
I rule the loftiest covering of the folk, 

asurya^i : it is not clear what these “ divine powers ” are ; 
they may be Varu^a’s powers as chief of the Asutas, or they 
may be the four irresistible powers of Indra mentioned in 
10. 54. 4 catvari te asuryatjA natnadabhyani mahisdsya santi. 

I 

II \ II 

Indra am I, and Varuria. These two wide, deep, well- 
constructed spaces I fitted together by my might as the two 
world halves, like Tvastf knowing all creations, and I 
support them. 

mdro vdrui^ias : the text is easily intelligible if these two nomi- 
natives are understood to be applied by Trasadasyu to himself ; 
there is no need to emend one of them to a vocative, as is 
commonly done (for example, von Schroedef, Mysteriutn und 
- Mimus im Rigveda, p. 224), or to regard them as jointly equi- 
valent to a dual (Bloomfield, loc. cit.). 
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I made the swelling Waters flow ; I established the sky 
in the seat of cosmic order. By cosmic order the son of 
Aditi, true to the cosmic order, spread out the threefold world. 

The first half of this stanza refers to an achievement of Indra’s, 
the second to one of Varuna’s. 

ITT ITT: m giT^ot I 

II 11 

On me the well-horsed heroes, out for booty, call ; on me 
call those hard pressed in battle. I speed the battle, I the 
generous, Indra ; I raise the dust, I who have overwhelm- 
ing power. 

Since ndrah is a frequent epithet of the Maruts, this stanza 
may refer to the part they took in Indra's battle with Vrtra, 
when hard pressed they called upon Indra. In that case the 
raising of dust would refer to Indra’s dance after the battle 
was over ; cf. Brown, JAOS., 62. 96. 

^TT W iT%? TT^ mi arsltftrlH | 

TT^irt# 3T^ II I II 

I made all these [creations] ; never did the devas’ power 
hinder me, the peerless. When the soma draughts excited 
•' me, when the hymns, then both the boundless world regions 
were afraid. 

Reference to the fear which heaven and earth felt of Indra 
when he drank the soma, in consequence of which they flew 
apart ; cf. Brown, JAOS., 62. 95. 

tfrg TTT 51 2|WlT I 

|5nf^ f4 ®ffT»IT p? I) \9 |] 

All creations -are aware of this concerning you ; you proclaim 
them fpr yatuftia, pious god. You are renowned for having 
slain the Yrtras.; you set free the streams, Indra, when they 
were in restraint. 

An f a ti,.vidiit§ ie idfyct kardvalj, . . . 

V. t. t. medhirdfy in J. H. 6,- 7. For pada b cf. cdru jdne?u 
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?! 34T4^ff 2H#I*T?F3T ^ ^ II <r 11 

These were our fathers here, the seven rsis, when Daurgaha 
was in captivity. They won for her (Daurgaha’s wife) by 
sacrifice a terror of the Dasyus (Trasadasyu), enemy slaying 
like Indra, a demigod (or, punningly, like Indra the slayer 
of Vrtra, the Lord of the Two World-halves). 

mi ii ^ ii 

For Purukutsanl worshipped you, Indravarupa, with oblations 
and honor. Then you gave her King Trasadasyu, slayer 
of enemies, a demigod (or, punningly, the slayer of Vrtra, 
Lord of the Two World-halves). 

u«TT q#^T itt4: I 

fit 5Tf ii \\ 

May we win wealth and rejoice in it ; [may] the gods [rejoice] 
in the oblation, the cows in the pasture. Give us, you two 
Indravaruiia, always the cow that does not push away 
the milker. 

A formulaic benedictory stanza. The cow is possibly the 
sudugha dhenm (see s. v. in Grassmann’s Worterbuch zum 
Bgveda). 


THE PRETA CONCEPT IN HINDU THOUGHT 
AND RITUAL 

By 

Horace I. Poleman 

The %vedic concept of the pitr (spirit of an ancestor) has 
persisted through Brahmanism and all periods of Hinduism. 
-Its unique importance in the ritual prevailed in and survived 
the revolt of the Upanisads against the emphasis in the 
Brahmanas on the power of ritual. 

In the Sutras pTetu, vAxich. first meant the dead person, 
comes to mean the ghost. Around this keystone idea the vast 
ritual connected with death developed. 

The words prcta ■arid sfctvu do not occur in the Ilgveda* 
When the meanings of ^ava, preta, and pitr are well estab- 
lished, the vagueness encountered in ^gveda X. 14. 18 with 
regard to the burning of the body and the journey of the soul 
to heaven disappears. 

In the Rgveda it seems clear that the soul of one who 
has died goes to the ancient fathers immediately after crema- 
tion (RV. X. 14. 7-8). The dead man’s i^tnpwta takes him 
there, and there he stays presumably. 

The Fathers were an important object of veneration in 
the %veda. They shared in the sacrifice, especially the 
drinking of soma with the gods, the new arid full-moon 
sacrifices, 'and the sautmmatt,i. Their benevolence is showit 
in RV. X. 15, where they are invoked to turn the merit 
acquired by their good deeds to the overthrow of the foe of 
the living, death. It is deajth which Is feared, but not the 
dead. However, in one verse of this hymn (X. 15. 6) the 
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possibility of their bringing harm to their descendants who 
fail to produce due offerings seems clearly indicated. 

The Upanisads, although not entirely opposed to ritual 
and sacrifice, relegate them to an inferior place. The one 
idea about the sacrifice which strongly persists in the princi- 
pal, early Upanisads is that the faithful performance of 
offerings takes a man to the world of the Fathers, whence he 
will return to earth again in due course. But not thus can 
final liberation be won. As A. B. Keith points out on pages 
574-575 in his Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and 
Upanisads the doctrine of transmigration developed in the 
Upanisads was disadvantageous to the sacrificial priest. The 
priestly mind, elaborating the idea of transmigration, made it 
as mysterious as possible. The necessity of the sacrifice which 
guaranteed the state of pitfhood, return to earth again, and final 
liberation preserved a basis for elaboration of the sacrifice. 

In the Kau^ikasUtra (Ixxxviii. 28 and Ixxxix. 6) and the 
Aslvaluyanagrhyasutra (iv. 7. 15) we first find the concept that 
the energy of the Fathers has one special end — the production 
of offspring. This is a significant and logical development, 
for it is only through continuing the family that the rites in 
honor of the Fathers can be perpetuated. 

The next development, although the idea may have 
existed previously, is the concept that the newly departed 
dead do not immediately join the congregation of the Fathers, 
This idea may first appear in the S'nhkhayanagrhyas'ittra 
(iv. 2. 7) where in the ekoddistas/raddha it is prescribed that 
for one year after death certain rites are to be performed. 
Also in the sapi'^^karatui {ib. iv. 3. 5-6) there are three, water 
pots for the Fathers and one for the newly dead person, the 
contents of the pot for the newly dead being poured into the 
pots of the Fathers. 

The concept of preta as dead person practically equi- 
valent to sfava (corpse) fifst appears in the S’atapatha- 
hrahmdpef Vki 'AWvalwyaiuigthyasUtra, and the Ka^yUfyaha- 
In these places is there any suggestion 
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of soul-anitnation in the preta. The later concept of pfeta as 
soul or ghost is given only lexical standing in the Amarahosfa, 
the Trikundas^esa, and in Hemacandra. However, according 
to the Petersburg Lexicon it has such a significance in some 
contexts in the MahubhUrata and the Lalitavistara. The first 
certain use of preta as soul or ghost clearly distinguished from 
pitt and &ava comes in the late Baudhayanagryasutra 
(iii. 12. 14). Here it is definitely stated for the first time that 
a preta becomes a pitr within one year. 

As the ritual became more elaborate the differentiation of 
^ava (corpse), preta (intermediate soul), and pitr became 
precise, especially in the late texts of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. As soon as fire is applied ^ava becomes 
preta, and at the expiration of the year’s sacrifice preta 
becomes pitr. And only thus can final liberation be won. 
This can all be inferred from the instructions in late texts. 
For example in the Antyestipaddhatis of Kes'ava and of 
Vis'vanatha, previous to the bringing of the fire to the corpse 
there is the first pinda offering, and in this ceremony the 
word preta is properly used in referring to the dead person. 
But as soon as this preliminary pinda ceremony is over the 
dead person whenever mentioned again is sfava until the 
moment fire touches him. In Narayana Bhatta’s Antye&ti- 
Paddhati when a widow ascends the funeral pyre of her 
husband she is instructed to go up upon the preta not the 
stava, since the fires have already been brought. The same 
texts prescribe that lepers and people who die at inauspicious 
times are not cremated. They cannot become either pretas 
or pitrs. Their souls do not go to heaven, and no happiness 
will come to their offspring. 

In the final edifice of the ritual concerning death as 
established in the late, medieval texts no idea of significance 
has been discarded,- and all ideas haye been brought into a 
logical iWhole. Descendants are bound to maintaining the 
sustenance of the preta„\’^ it become a harmful ghost, never 
bebome a pitr, and I^t its and their final liberation be 
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doomed. The isMpurta concept is preserved in that the soul 
remains a pitf as long as the good deeds performed on earth 
warrant. The pitr remains auspicious, but the preta which 
never becomes a pitr is most harmful. Only through the 
medium of the rites can the individual be liberated, for 
without them there is no transmigration, and no offspring to 
carry on the torch. 


abhijK^Anas'Skuntala and the 
bhagavadgtts 

By 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar 

The first English translation of the BhagavadgUu was 
published in 1785, being the work of Charles Wilkins and 
dedicated to Warren Hastings, the First Governor-General 
of India. The , first 'English Translation of Kalidasa’s Ahhi- 
j^na^huntala was published in 1789, being the work of 
Sir William Jones, the founder of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. I have often wondered whether Kalidasa knew the 
Bhagavadgitn and was influenced by its teaching. I wanted 
to investigate. The very great interest which Dr. C. Kunhan 
Raja shows in his writings for Kalidasa and his works made 
me decide to select this as the subject for the following 
essay designed for the “ Kunhan Raja Presentation Volume.” 
I offer it here with my best wishes and cordial greetings. 

In Kalidasa’s youthful and exuberantly sensuous works, 
the l^itusamhnra and the Meghaduta there is no indication 
that Kalidasa had studied the Bluzgcivctdgitu ; and even in 
his first drama, the Mulavikugnimitra, the only possible 
allusion to the BhagavadgUn is the following : 

Malavikagnimitra Bhagavadgita 

(1) II «i». 

II 1. Ilf 

This is not, however, quite certain. In the Vikramorvas'zya, 
the only passage I was able to notice was ; 
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ViKRAMORVAS'iYA BhAGAVADGITA 

m ^ ^?tSJTR\: II M. ’lo II ^ 

Even here, the doctrine is quite common, and Kalidasa need 
not have gone to the BhagavadgUU for it. 

Things, however, become much more promising and 
certain when we come to the great Kuvyas. In the Kmnnm- 
sambhava (I did not think it safe to consider the part lacking 
in Mallinatha’s commentary) I was able to find the following 
parallel passages : 


Kumarasambhava 

(3) 3?^ qrare ii ^ 

(4) 

iN5: ^OTclt II 3. ? 

(5) sncnTqrrroqqT ii 

(6) II 

(7) 8T5=cI^tFlt MsilT- 

(8) 5l^5Rftf6|§l^ 


Bhagavadgita 

ii ^ . s 

J?e 4 II <10. 

^sRTJtwicwrcqw^ fq S5^fr*T mo. i'*. 
^ qf ^ 11 <i<». <)<£ 

%i% i^qqr ggar ii %. 

c/. G%ta 5. 13 ; 6. 20 

qs|f?g II <;. 1*1 
I grerwrcmiT 

gKr% ll 

q?i5|iR ng *R iM^. ^ 


^fi[S2fq5sir=Jigq[f^qqqq^|| 

(9) %^ (v. 1. (q|?g- 

( 10 ) i 


qicqr =t cisr qw w ii ih. ^ 


(11) awnRw q grg^t 

q^RTi^f^: u %. 

Turning to the best known of Kalidasa’s Kuvyas the 
Raghuvamsfa, the following parallelisms could be detected 
without much search : 


Raghuvams'a , . , 

sqwfrt ' :• 

m tiq ii 3 , 3 H 


Bhagavadgita 



^IfRqqpsqu'^RRT 


1; 

»#S « *v 
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Raghuvams'a 

(14) 

ii 

i< 

(15) 

%3?% 'SffJT^R'^'t: t U “io, ‘^'1 

(16) iTR^iaRwras^ 

ii% iMo. 

* cf. Gita 4. 10. 

+ cf. Gita 4. 9. 


BHAGAVADGiTA 

qfq gg^BCiT qequ: II r<. 
5fT^f^ fij%trg 9m 

II 1 ^. vs 

fj *I qi«ifr??f 

fWg 55!%| I 

2!2]22!I5!? 

qq =9 ^4foi mu. 


Finally, in the Abhij^nasfakuniala, I was able to find 
out only the following verbal and material similarities : 


ABHIjf^lNAS'AKUNTALA 

(17) 

95W1: I l-rfi 

(18) ^ fii^g[3i 

I 4 ^ (I %, 1 

(19) %9r qifRraiT 
«isr fira 

fig tfunrgjg II vs, 

(20) . m vRg Msrr: gisgffl; srsng 

fgirft IggfBIf ; afomRsq^ 


BhagavadgIta 

im. IK 
9;4 

agtqaf q a ai%g ii i<s. 
i^Maaaaisi 

qi 

firaa ii ^vs. <1^ 


fwfqIggfBiftagFiai: afomRsq^ % ^ aTqq?g m u ^ *i 

The above is not a very formidable list by any means, 
even after one has added a couple of other passages possibly 
Omitted by me through inadvertence. True that some of the 
passages cited show an unmistakable identity of expressions 
and sentiments, particularly, some of the Kumura and the 
i?43:g-A« citations. 'But have we any further telling evidence 
to prove that Kalidasa had fully understood and appreciated 
the core oi BhagavadgIta. teaching? Such evidence, I 
think, can be forthcoming if we try to understand the central 
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ethical lesson of the Snhuntala. This I shall try to 
expound briefly. 

Kanva’s hermitage on the banks of the Malini constitutes 
the scenic background for the first four Acts of the Play. The 
first glimpse that we get of the hermitage is as a place of in- 
nocent and idyllic joy and peace and contentment : Aho 
madhuram nsum dar^anam. The last that we see it is as a 
place overwhelmed with weeping {OsariyapandupattU muanti 
assn via ladno : iv. 12), separation {Vaccha, kirn sahavusa- 
pariccUinim mam anusarasi : iv. 141), anxiety {Imipa samde- 
hena vo uhampidahmi : iv. 196), and absence of peace, which 
even the great Kanva himself feels (cf. the stanza, S'amam 
e^yati me &okah, iv. 21), although the Sage knows how to get 
oyer the feeling and regain his peace. Not so, however, the 
other inmates of the hermitage, who discharged the appointed 
duties of their routine life more for the pleasure that they 
brought to them, than from any higher call of duty for its own 
sake. At any rate, Kalidasa goes out of his way to tell us 
that S'akuntala’s ideal in life at that stags was nothing higher 
than “ Upabhoga ” : Ramanie kkhu kule imassa ladupudava- 
mihupassa vaiaro samvutto. Navakusumajovvapn Vapajosipi, 
haddhapallavadue uabhoakkhamo Sahanro. 

Into this hermitage enters King Dusyanta and his en- 
tourage, whose ideal in life was pitched to a far lower key 
than that of the dwellers of the Hermitage. Kalidfsa symboli- 
cally compares the visit to an invasion of it by an infuriated 
elephant {Mnrto vighnas tapasa iva no : i. 32), There ac- 
cordingly ensues a conflict of ideals. S'akuntala and her 
companions might bid the King welcome ; but Dirgha^pSiiga 
the deer distrusted the hunter-King from the very first 
{Savvo sagandhesu vissasadi: v. 201). So likewise did 
the Vidusaka and the Senapati hate their enforced resi- 
dence away from the pleasures of the Town (Sampada^ 
Naaragamapassa kaham vi pa haredi \ also, Sakhe, sthira- 
pratibandho bhava. Aham tnvat SvUmina^ cittavfttim anu- 
yarfisye). Ready-wittedness {pratyutpannamatitvam ), ; : as 
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Dusyanta avers in Act v, may or may not be the Nature’s 
dowery {yautakam) to womankind ; but in the course of 
Dusyanta’s short stay at the hermitage the girls had become 
past masters in the art of innocent dissimulation and deceit, as 
witnessed by the ruse that Priyaihvada proposed for handing 
over S'akuntala’s love-letter to the King. "An end has to be 
gained ; why be over-particular about the means ? But thus 
to seek pleasure at all costs is the surest way of driving it away 
from us ; not of getting it within measurable time. 

The scenic background of Acts v and vi is the Royal 
Court at Hastinapura. Life there is one of sordid self-seeking 
and self-complaisant worldliness, which all but engulfs Dus- 
yanta’s conception of Royal duty and decorum (cf. Aho dham- 
mUvekkhitU BhaUino ! Idisaih suhovanadaih ruvam 

dehkhia ho anno viuredi). Those whose lot it is to live this 
life of sensuousness and small scandal — knowing nothing 
higher — are not normally discontented with their lot by any 
means. The Scene in fact opens with music ! Why, even 
the Purohita, as representing the conscience of the Court and 
its denizens, is foolishly attempting to give first lessons in 
court etiquette to S’arhgarava by pointing out the great con- 
descension of the King, who is waiting standing all the time 
to receive the holy sages ; and the poor priest gets for his 
pains a merited rebuff : Bho mahnbrnhmana, kamam etad 
ahhinandanlyam. Tathnpi vayam atra madhyasthnh (v. 11*). 
When S'akuntala and her escorting party (as representing the 
higher of the two ideals) visit the Court, contrary to her own 
expectations and to what she herself did earlier as the hostess 
of the hermitage, she is there treated with discourtesy and is 
even insulted. As befits the daughter of the fiery Vis’vamitra, 
S'akuntala at first bandies words, but finally sheds passionate 
tears. Eventually however, she is compelled to learn the great 
lesson of patience, forbearance and trust. This happens, 
of course, much later. 

r The visits of S’atentala: to the Court and the ensuing 
conflict of ideals has^ toweyer, changed the Court’s own normal 
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life and outlook. It no longer finds pleasure, as before, 
in music and frivolity. These are now sternly tabooed : Tasnmt 
prabhavato vaimanasyad utsavali pratynkhyntah. But neither 
giving oneself up wholly to pleasures, nor an enforced renun- 
ciation of them, can ever be a means to true happiness. 
Happiness, like sleep, is apt to fly further and further away 
from you the more zealously you try to woo and win it. It is 
best come unbidden. A poet tells us : 

^ I 

3 ^ II 

That is exactly true of happiness also. Deserving happiness 
is far more important than winning it. 

Suffering has the great merit of chastening one’s 
character. This suffering has come to S'akuntala, passing 
her days niyamah^Umamukht in devout and holy service in 
Marica’s heavenly hermitage. “ Upabhoga ” is no longer 
the key word in that hermitage ; and this KalidSsa has 
gone out of his way to emphasise : Yat kunksanti tapohhir 
anyamunayas tasmiihs tapasyanty ami (viii. 12). Hence it 
is that when her penitent husband offers to take her back, 
S'akuntala does not demand explanation nor insists upon 
full satisfaction. Poetic justice requires that this be given 
to her. It does in fact come when Marlca tells of the Curse ; 
but S'akuntala, not wishing to tempt Fate further, hsui already 
accepted Dusyanta before that. Similarly, suffering has 
also chastened Dusyanta. For this we have only to contrast 
his self-confidence in the earlier Acts as illustrated by : 

A thavn bhavitavyUfidm bhavavii saroatra (1 . 16); 

Y ad ary am asyam abhila^i me manah (i. 22) ; 

Dr^tva te viditadharmn tatrabhavanna do^am grahi§- 
yati Kulapatih (iii. 215) ; 

Bhadre, prathitam Dti^y<mta&ya caritam. Tatkapi 

231.) ; 

with the utter lack of that same self-confidence in the 
cocwludirig ^ evidenced by, amongst others;; 
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MamUpy ante purustriya esa eva vrttUntdh (vi. 235) ; 

Ahany ahany utmana eva tnvaj j^intum pramuda- 
skhalitam na &akyam (vi. 26) ; 

Manorathuya nasfamse kim huho spandase vrthu 
(vii. 13) ; 

and, finally, by the evident reluctance with which he persuades 
himself to believe in his great good luck in getting his 
wife and son restored to him. 

As Kalidasa’s knowledge of the BhagavadgUU is placed 
beyond cavil by some of the parallelisms already cited in the 
earlier parts of the paper, I think it is safe to assert that it 
would not have been possible for the Poet to plan and to 
carry out in detail the denouement of the Abhijnanas^skuntala 
the way Kalidasa has actually done it, unless he had studied 
the BhagavadgUU very attentively and understood the heart 
of its teaching. The First Act of the Play opens in late 
Spring, the characteristic imte of which, in the Sutradhara’s 
own words, is its being upabhogaksamam, or ministering to 
sheer unrestrained enjoyment. Such an ideal, deliberately 
pursued with the careless abandon of the bee {madhukara), is 
sure to end in grief and sorrow. As the GUU (v. 22) teaches : 

Ye hi samspar^aju bhogU dtthhhayonaya eva te. 
Similarly, the Sixth Act of the Play opens in early Spring, 
but this time there is imposed upon all and sundry a forceful 
abnegation of all pleasures. On this point also the teaching 
of the BhagavadgUU (iii. 6) is as explicit as can be wished : 

KarmendriyUtii samyamya ya Uste manasa smaran I 

IndriyUrthan vimudhutmU mithyUcUras sa ucyate II 
For true blessedness what is needed is the Karmayoga of the 
Bhagavadgttn with its emphasis upon the doing of the 
rightful acts by abandoning egotism and fruit-hankering : 
cp. BG. ii. 71— 

Vihaya kUmUn yas sarvdn pumUh^ car ati nihspfhah I 

Siddhyasiddhyos mmo bhutvU samdtvam Y oga ucyate II 
The Abhijhunasdliuntala can thus be fittingly described as 
the dramatisation of thd central teaching of the Bhagavadgitct: 


“CONNEXION” EN VEDIQUE, “CAUSE” EN 
BOUDDHIQUE 

PAR LE 

Professeur Louis Renou 

La pens6e v6dique, telle qu’on I’entrevoit sous sa forme 
rituelle dans les Brahmana, sous sa forme speculative dans les 
Upanisad, se d6finit comma un systeme d’equations, — equa- 
tions entre le microcosme et le macrocosme, entre le monde 
rituel et le monde mythique, entre I’ordre humain et I’ordre 
divin, le point culminant de ces associations etant la fameuse 
formula tat tvam asi. Ce n’est li, d’ailleurs, que I’aboutisse- 
ment du reseau d’interrelations et d’identifications primitives 
dont etait tissue la substance des Hymnes. Le Vedanta de- 
meurera fidele a ce type de pens^e, comme toute la speculation 
brahmanique, dans la mesure oil elle n’est pas commandee 
par la “ genetique ” du Samkhya. 

Le bouddhisme, au contraire, met en evidence des 
rapports de cause a effet. II ne reconnait les phenomenes 
objectifs et subjectifs, le Nirvana excepte, qu’en tant qu’ils 
sont engages dans des “ combinaisons causales ” (tel parait 
bien etre le sens du mot samskura). Sans doute est-ce la 
consequence direct© de la theorie du karman, que le bouddhisme 
a accreditee, sinon inventee, et qui n’avait de sens que dans 
les limites d’une stricte causalite. 

On peut se demander si le vocabulaire respectif du 
vedisme et du bouddhisme ne porte pas la marque d’une 
sorte de translation qui aurait fait passer des valeurs de 
“ connexioh ^ ’ des valeurs de “ cause Quelques tetines 
ifhpoftants ^oht ^ exafhmer sous eet angle. - . -yu Iv > 
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Upanisn en pali signifie “ cause ”, comme on sait. On a 
hesite longtemps a mettre le mot en parallfele avec upanisad, 
en raison de la difference de sens. On a etc jusqu’a supposer 
que le mot pali remontait ^ upanis»aya. Mais upanisU est 
a upanisad ce qu’est parisU a parisad, et le Sanskrit boud- 
dhique connalt parfaitemebt la forme upanisad {k cote A'upa- 
nisa, mal sanskritise) au sens de “ cause ” (Mahayanasutra- 
lamkara trad. S. L^vi p. 103, Bodhisattvabhumi etude de 
Wogihara p. 21, Prajnaparamita ed. Tucci index, Madhyanta- 
vibhagatika index, Das'abhumika index de Rahder, Abhidhar- 
makos'a trad. La Valiee Poussin I p. 106 note, ubi alia). 
L’6numeration moksasyopanisat . . .vait^gyam, jHanasyo- 
pani^at . . . santudhih etc. Saundaran. XIII, 22 sqq., qui 
reproduit celle d’Anguttaranik. V. p. 311, confirme bien qu’il 
s’agit d’un doublet pur et simple. 

En apparence, on est loin du sens vedique d'upanisad 
si du moins on traduit ce mot par “ formule seqrete ” ou 
“chose secrete ” (Deussen et autres), par “croyance, con- 
naissance ” (Senart) ou par “ hommage ” (Oldenberg). Pour 
rendre compte de revolution, il faut partir, non pas comme 
on I’a fait jusqu’ici, de passages extraits des Upanisad elles- 
m^mes, mais des Brahmaiaa, ou le terme se cree pour ainsi 
dire sous nos yeux. On sait les rapports etroits de fond et 
de forme qui existent entre les derniers livres du S'atapatha 
(X-XIV) et les plus anciennes Upanisad. Or St. Schayer le 
premier (Rocznik Orj. Ill, 1926, p. 57), faisant appel aux 
BrShmana, a d6montre qxL'upanisad signifiait “ equivalence 
magique”. Nous dirons plutot : “connexion”, car r6qui- 
valence n’est que la traduction lineaire, tr^s frequente k vrai 
dire, mais non necessaire, d’un type de “ connexion ” qui 
emprunte divers aspects. Le sens premier du terme est 
“ approcher ” {upa-ni SAD), c’est4-dire “ ^tre ou mettre en 
regard, confronted ”,. Ainsi S'B. X. 4, 5, 1 formule un 
“ enseignement d’upanisad " : cet enseignement se resume 
dans les equations “ Agni est le Vent, Agni est le Soleil, Agni 
est I’Annee ”. De m6me XII. 2, 2, 23 il est mentionne une 
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upanisad de I’Annee : c’est a savoir le jour; ASr. III. i. 1 i] 
est instaur^ une correspondance entre des phonemes du 
langage et des objets ext6rieurs, et c’est une upanisad. 
Dans un passage du Vadhulasutra (Acta Or, VI, p. 153) 
une s6rie de connexions entre des objets et des schemes 
rituels est notee par I’expression upanisadadlnnm anvu- 
hhyUnam “ une explication ayant forme d’upanisad 
Schayer a montr6 comment ce sens persiste dans I’emploi 
que la Ch. Up. et la B. Sr. Up. font du mot, si on I’inter- 
prete correctement : ainsi BSU. V. 5, 3 tasyopanisad ahar 
iti ne signifie rien de plus que ” la connexion (sur le plan 
objectif du personnage situ6 dans le soleil) est le jour”; 
Ibid., II. 1, 20 tasyopani^at satyasya satyam iti ” la con- 
nexion vraie de 1’ {Mman reside dans la formule) ; le x€el 
du r6el ”. La difference entre le mot vedique et le mot 
bouddhique se ramene done aux conditions dans lesquelles 
s’effectue la demarche meme des deux pensees,^ 

Le mot niduna a suivi une evolution similaire. 11 appa- 
rait lui aussi dans le S'atapatha, mais dans des livres plus 
anciens (I ^ V) et figure, plus faiblement represente, dans 
quelques autres Brahmana ; c’est le terme auquel se substi- 
tuera en quelque sorte upanisad. Meconnu par Eggeling 
et par la plupart des traducteurs, niduna designe une con- 
nexion a base d’identite entre deux choses situees sur des 
plans differents. Ainsi I’officiant agmdhra fait tel geste que 
le dieu Agni a fait lui-m^me jadis, c’est parce qu’il est 
“ Agni, en vertu de la connexion, nid:anena ” SB- I. 2, 4, 13. 
“ En vertu de la connexion la parole est la vache (au prix de 
laquelle on achete le soma) ” III. 2, 4, 10 (cf. les identifi- 
cations bien connues etablies dans le Veda entre la parole 
et la vache). “ En vertu de la cohnexion ” le sacrifiant est 
identifi£ k la victime animale AB. 11. 11, 5. Le Baudhaya- 
nas'rauta use un peu plus librement du terme — en ce sens 
que I’emploi adverbial niddn^na, qui rappelle le frequent 
tMonid^^m duj p5li, n’y est plfis seul en usage), mais il 
. , 'jSee Notes at the md of;.this Artide. ■ , ■- 
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semble pas que, Ja encore, le sens soit different, Un dernier 
reflet de cet emploi est dans une Upanisad tardive, ^Nrsimha- 
purva IV. 2. Chez Durgacarya, commentateur du Nirnkta, 
niduna est la “ connexion ” sp6ciale d’un itihusa avec son 
eventuelle source historique, les naiduna sont les exeg^tes 
historicisants du Veda (Sieg, Sagenstoffe p. 29). II y a un 
trait4 vedique qui porte le nom de Nidanasutra : il traite des 
“ connexions ” entre les rites d’une part, les sumatt ou leur 
forme m6trique de Tautre. 

Dans le Rgveda ancien, le mot est dej^ atteste une fois, 
mais avec sa valeur concrete primitive, pour decrire les vaches 
“li6es” qu’Indra doit liberer (VI. 32, 2). Mais, d^s le 
Rgveda recent, comme I’a remarqu6 Oldenberg, Weltan- 
schauung der Brahmatia-texte p. 117 (auquel est due la d6- 
couverte du sens pr6cis du mot), nidUna s’appliquait k une 
association k tendance esoterique, ainsi a une sorte de re- 
presentation substituee des trois Nirrti (X. 114, 2), ou bien k 
I’ensemble des “connexions” qui definissent le sacrifice 
(X. 130, 3). 

En bouddhique, I’acception de “ cause ” est gen^rale. 
Si niduna s’est adapts plus specialement k denommer la 
fameuse chatne duod6nale,..le pratityasamutpuda, c’est bien 
qu’il y survit la notion de “ connexion ”, et qu’il s’agissait de 
caractdriser un ensemble de ph6nom^nes qui consistent en un 
enchainement rigoureux de causes et d’effets. Ici comme 
souvent, le vocabulaire medical est plus voisin de I’usage 
bouddhique que du brahmanique, et nidnna dans les traites 
classiques signifie “ etiologie " d’ou “ pathologie ” en general.^ 

Le bouddhisme, qui a multipli4 les mots signifiant 
“ cause ” (les nuances de sens, flottantes d’ailleurs et 
iraputables souvent k la scolastique, n’ont pas d’importance 
pour notre prOpos), use a'ussi du terme pratyaya. Ici encore, 
le sens premier doit fetre le meme que celui d'upanisad et 
niduna (de lA,Lemplqi;plus precis de “ connexion causale ” 
qui W montre en bbuddhique dans rexpression d6ja citee 
pratUyasamutpuda, proprement “ production en' fonction 
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des causes ”). Ce sens, k vrai dire, n’est pas directement 
donne Mais on en peut suivre I’image ^ travers I’emploi 
technique qu’attestent les premiers ouvrages ou figure le 
terme, les Pratis'akhya (“ phoneme subsequent ”) et Panini 
(“ suffixe ’') : il s’agit d’une chose “ connectee ” k un element 
ant6rieur, designee en fonction d’un purvarUpa ou d’une 
prakrti. De ce sens postul6 de “ connexion ” d6rivent les 
acceptions qui pr6vaudront en Sanskrit classique : “ id^e, 
croyance, conviction ”, Le verbe prati-I conserve dans le 
Veda la notation toute concrete : “ ailer en contact avec ” 

II est probable enfin que le mot nimitta, qui veut dire 
“ cause ” ® et “ signe ” — le premier sens vers la fin de la 
p4riode vedique et chez les grammairiens, le second apr&s 
le vedisme — , note d’abord la “ connexion ” entre une chose 
signifiante et une chose signifiee. Si telle est bien la valeur, 
on sera tentd de rallier le mot 4 la racine i.e. *iIfjE/-(elargie 
par -t en I’occurrence), que Walde-Pokorny pose, sans vastes 
justifications il est vrai, avec le sens de “ Her L’usage 
du preverbe ni est un argument en faveur de cette these, cf. 
nihandhanay niduna, niyut, niyam- etc 

NOTES 

1. Une autre valeur du mot, en bouddhique, est “ comparaison ” : 
dans un passage des Jataka cite chez Rhys Davids-Stede ; et en Sanskrit, 
dans une formule qu’on trouve S'iksasamuccaya p. 187, 1 ; 315, 9; Sad- 
dharmap. p. 299, 13 ; 333, 7 ; 349, 3 (et autres passages cites La Vallee 
Poussin loc. laud.) : soit samkhyam api kalUm api gananam apy upamUm 
apy upanisam api na ksamate (et variantes) ‘ il surpasse tout nombre, 
toute division, tout calcui, toute comparaison, toute similitude ”, On est 
tout prhs ici de la connotation vedique. En revanche il faut ^carter I’ex- 
pression upani^atkrtya (Pacini I. 4, 79) qui signifie non pas “ ayant com- 
pare ”, mais “ ayan’t traite en forme d’Upani§ad ”, cf. les commentaires, et 
notamment le Nyasa qui signale a ce propos que upanigad a aussi le sens 
de hetu. 

2. La langue jaina a confere ^ nidana (niySna) une acception 
aberrante; le d4sir de posseder certains avantages dans une exis- 
tence future. Jacobi fcit6 chez Schubring, Lefare der Jainas p. 197 n. 5) a 
rassemble di verses explications du mot dans son edition de Samaraiccakafaa 
p. XIX et XXX. Il semble bien qu’on doive partir de rid6e de “ connexion 
Le terme est defini par mithyatvayuktam afHSnam ignorance connectde 
a une erreur ” Samaradityasaihksepa IV. 469 et la definition duTattvarthg- 
dhigama VII. 32 use aussi du terme anubandha ** connexion ”. 
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3. Toutefois il semble que ce sens soit atteste dans Texpression 
pratyayamantra ** versets relatifs a (tel rite) ” Baudh S"S. XXI II . 10 
p. 165, 8. 

4. Dans les inscriptions sanskrites, pratyaya designe souvent une 
tenure ’’ (cf. Epigr. Indica XI p. 81 note 4, ou Ton verra d’autres refer- 
ences). 11 n'est pas malaise de voir comment tenure ” a pu sortir de 
‘‘ connexion 

5. A vrai dire cette acception est plus brahmanique que bouddbique ; 
Oidenberg GGA. 1917 p. 161, n. 5 doutait m^me de son aufchenticite pour 
le bouddhisme ancien. 

6. Ailieurs, le sens de “ cause ’’ emane d*une notion de “ lieu 
Le lieu ou se passe une action, ou se presente un object, forme par rapport 
a cette action, a cet objet une connexion spatiale Le lieu dans 
I’expression indienne est rarement une notion de “ sejour ” a Tetat pur, 
c’est un plan de references, un champ de connexions. On le voit clairement 
dans adhikarana (terme qui chez les commentateurs bouddhiques a rev^tu 
le sens de “ cause *0 qui note cbez les grammairiens Tensemble des valeurs 
assumees par le locatif et qui paralMement designe le point de contact des 
actions, le domains des interferences. On pent citer plusieurs autres noms 
bouddhiques de la “ cause ” (en jjartie attestes seulement chez les commen- 
tateurs) : ayatanay proprement si^ge pratisthay^ point fixe, support 
alamhana, ** point d*appui” ; peut-^tre vastu, “ site si c’est bien ce terme 
{et non vastUy chose ”) qui est a la base du p. vatthu (en tant qu’ici 
concerne). 



A QUAINT GATHA STANZA 


By 

Dr. Irach J. S. Taraporewala 


Text 
1 

ta^ 

8 

katha 

13 

dasa 

18 

hya^ 

23 

yathi 


Thwa 


3 

p3r9sa, 


3r3s' 


-moi 


6 

vaoca, 


9 

As'a 

14 

aspao 

19 


Ahura : 
12 


moi 


24 


hi, 


10 11 
ta^ mizdsm hanani — 

15 16 17 

ars'navaitis' us'trsm -ca ? 

20 21 22 
apavaiti Haurvata Am9r9tata, 
25 26 27 

Mazda, taeibyo daohha. 


Translation 
1 3 

This I ask 
8 

How shall-I-earn 
13 14 


Thee, tell me truly, 
12 9 10 

through As'a that 
15 17 


O Ahura : 
11 

reward — 
16 


ten Senses 
18 
That 


25 


led-by-the-Mighty-One and Illumination ? 
21 22 
Perfection (and) Immortality 

20 19 

might-be-understood by me, 
27 24 23 26 


that I-may-bring them-both, O Mazda, to mankind, 

(Notes trans. : 13-17* Usually translated literally, ‘ ten 

with a stallion, and a camel 19. Originally, gen. sg. 26. Literally, ‘ to 
them ‘ toiheSe ’. 27, Literally, ‘ I may place’.) ' ’ 
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It does seem strange that none of the modern scholars 
and commentators have tried to explain the glaring incongruity 
in the words of Z. in this verse, the very heterogeneous mixture 
of As'a, mares, stallion, camel, Haurvatat (Perfection) and 
Am^^ratat (Immortality) in this verse. Western scholars have 
insisted that the words should be taken literally and our Parsi 
scholars have mostly echoed their views. Mills insists 
(SEE. 31, p. 120, n. 1) that usftra means ‘camel’ and has 
always meant this, and adds that “ horses were material for 
sacrifice among the Persians according to Herodotus But 
he does admit that “ the reasons for the prayer are not fully 
expressed.” Kanga merely says that the ten mares etc. give 
the details of the reward, and leaves it at that. It certainly 
seems that Mills saw and appreciated the incongruity of the 
grouping, Moulton (Early Zoroastrianism, p. 369, n. 3) 
sees in this “ a touch of reality ” which “ should disprove any 
theory that makes the GSthas move in the sphere of the 
mystical and mythical alone.” In spite of this, however, he 
calls this ‘a quaint stanza’ (op. cit.,p. 155). But being 
entirely shut out from all mystic and occult tradition 
he has failed to see the inner meaning of this ‘ quaint . 
stanza.’ 

^ver since I first read the translation of this verse I have 
believed that there was some occult or mystic symbolism 
beiiind the animals named hejje. I have always wondered why 
the Pahlavi translators have not made the point clear. Pahlavi 
literature abounds in such mystic animal symbolism. For 
instance ^ere is the ‘three:^eggq^^s’ of Bundahisfn, XIX.1-12, 
which seems to refer to the cakras in man. A likely 
explanation why this particular symbolism has not been 
clearly explained might be that it was well understood in 
those days. 

I believe that this verse embodies a very ancient occult 
syiinbolog^ whi^ has been explained at length in the Katho- 
panisad (I. 3. 3-6). Here the Atman is called the ‘ Lord of 
the Chariot,’ the Body is [|he Chariot/ and the hum^n senses 
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are ‘ the Horses.’ These ‘ horses ’ are rushing outwards at 
various material objects that attract them unless curbed by 
the ‘ reins ’ of the Mind {Manas). I make the suggestion (for 
whatever it is worth) that the ‘ mares ’ of the Gatha verse are 
the same as the ‘ horses ’ of the Upanisad. They are ten 
because from very ancient times Aryan people have recog- 
nised them as made up of five ‘ senses of knowing ’ {jnUne- 
ndriyani) and five ‘senses of action’ {kamtendriynnt). In 
the GathS verse we have these ten symbolised as ‘ mares ’, 
and they are ar^navaitw (accompanied or led by a stallion). 
Bartholomae gives the Skt. vrsainvati as the equivalent of the 
Av. adjective. This word occurs in RV. VIII. 68. 18. In that 
Vedic verse this mare “ accompanied by the stallion ” is 
further described as svabhi^uh hnslUvatl (obedient to rein and 
whip). This implies that the stallion being ‘ the mighty one ’ 
(vfs^rw) controls her. Hence I wish to suggest further that in 
the GathS the stallion guides and controls the mares just as 
the ‘ reins ’ do in the Upanisad. As to the identity of the 
stallion we have a verse of the Bhagavadgita (XIII. 5) which 
speaks of indriyurti dastaikam ca (the ten senses and the one), 
a clear combination of eleven — the ten mares and the stallion. 
S'ahkara in his commentary explains this very clearly : “ The 
ten senses are made up of the five ‘ buddhi-indriyas ’, senses 
of knowledge — such as hearing-^ so called because they pro- 
duce knowledge, and of the five ‘ karma-indriyas ’, senses of 
action — such as speech and hand — so called because they 
perform action. And the one : the Manas, which is composed 
of thoughts, is the eleventh sense.” 

It is interesting here to note that “ the simile of the 
chariot has some points of similarity with the well-known 
passage in Plato’s Phaedros, but Plato did not borrow this 
simile from the Brahman.” (Max Muller, Upanishads II, 
SBE. 15, p. 12, n. 3.) Plato was certainly one of the 
greatest occultists of Ancient Greece, and the same idea found 
in his works points to an ancient occult tradition inherited by 
Iran, India and Greece, 
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As regards u&tra, as I have pointed out, while discussing 
the significance of the name Zarathushtra (Yasna 29-8), that 
the word originally means ‘ Light ’ or Illumination.’ 

So now we can clearly see what the verse really means. 
Z. hopes that ‘ through As'a.’ He may get His reward, viz., 
His ten Senses, under complete control of the ‘ Mighty One ’ 
{the Mind), and the resulting Illumination. Then He would 
comprehend what Perfection and Immortality really are, and 
would help mankind to understand them also. 



MAl^IPRAVALA IN JAVA 


By 

Sirdar Major K. M. Panikkar 

The development of literature in the vernacular on the 
models of Sanskrit kuvya and under the influence of scholar- 
ship in Sanskrit has been a feature in many Indian languages. 
But the style in which Sanskrit words are not merely freely 
used with their grammatical formations, but the vernacular 
words are themselves subjected to Sanskrit construction, 
known in Malayalam as Mapipravala, has so far been con- 
sidered peculiar to the West Coast. The study of Kavi 
literature in Java, however, shows that a parallel development 
took place in that country more or less at the same time as 
the Mapipravala literature developed in Kerala. That the 
extensive literature which came into existence in both the 
countries were based on the Ramayana and the MahabhSrata, 
is a further point of similarity which may be noted in this 
connection. 

About the origin of this literature in Java, it is difficult 
to speak with any certainty. The earliest real kuvya we come 
across is the Sumanasantaka which deals with the love story 
of Aja and Indumati. This is said to have been composed 
in the early twelfth century. It is a long work of many 
cantos and it is noteworthy that the poet freely uses different 
Sanskrit metres with facility and skill. The description of 
Indumatl’s Svayamvara shows clear similarities with the 6th 
Sarga of Raghuvamsfa which treats of the same event. 

The Harisrya KUvya deals with the story of MalyavSn, 
Mali and SumSli, .RSksasa kings, who were defeated and 
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driven out of Lanka by Visnu. The story follows the normal 
development of similar themes, with the sorrows of the devas, 
the counsel of Brhaspati, visit to Kailasa, and on S'iva’s 
advice, the seeking of Visnu’s protection and the fight between 
Visriu and the Asuras. Another knvya dealing with the 
characters in the Ramayana is Arjunavij ay a which deals with 
the victory of Kartavlryarjuna, the Haihaya King, over 
Ravana. This work can be definitely placed in the second 
half of the 14th century as its author Mpu Tantular was a 
proUgi of Ranamangala, the half brother of king Hyam 
Wyaruk. 

The knvyas based on the Mahabharata story are more 
numerous, and in many ways more interesting; The Maha- 
bhSrata is the epic par excellence of Java, and its popularity 
even in the present Muslim period is something remark- 
able. It inspired a very extensive literature, the most 
famous of which is the BhUratayuddha^ an independent 
work of epic proportions. The author Pu Seda was tutor to 
S'rl Paduka Bharata Jayabhaga. The story begins with the 
embassy of Krsna to the court of Duryodhana and ends with 
the massacre of the Panda va followers by As'vatthama. The 
Bkuratayuddha has continued to be so popular with the 
people of Java that it has been rendered into modern Javanese 
and has also been critically edited by modern scholars. 

Of the great kavyas based on the MahabhSrata, the 
most important are the Harivijaya, Ghatotkacas'raya, Arjuna- 
vivaha, PurthayajMa and Koravn&rdma. Harivijaya deals 
with Samudramathana or the churning of the ocean. Ghatot- 
hucusraya deals with a story which is also widely prevalent in 
South India, and is the theme of one or two notable poems, 
though' I have not come across it in North India. The story 
is that both. Abhimanyu, the son of Arjuna, and Laksmana- 
kumara, the son of Duryodhana, desired to marry Sundari. 
In the fight, Abhimanyu secures the support of Ghatotkaca, 
Bhima’s Raksasa son, through whose intervention Abhimanyu 
.wins the lady. Arjunavivaha is a fine kuvya in 36 cantos 
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dealing with Arjuna’s tapas, his visit to Svarga, fight with 
Nivntdkavaca and his amours with the celestial nymphs. 
Bharavi’s Kimturjuniya seems to have been the model. The 
poem was so popular that its descriptions have been portrayed 
in the sculptures of Chandi Tumpang. The same story of 
Arjuna’s tapas is dealt with in even greater detail in another 
poem entitled PUrthayajJia. The story is in many ways 
different from the Indian original, though the central theme is 
the obtaining of Pu^upatustra. Indravijaya is the story of 
Nahusa’s attempt on the chastity of S'aci. The story of Indra’s 
sin for the death of Vrtra, and his consequent fall from 
the divine empire, is described as a fine prelude to the 
main story. 

Another notable kuvya which deserves special mention is 
Smaradahana which deals with the story of the first four 
cantos of the KumUra&amhhava^ with this difference that it is 
not Kumara but Ganes'a who is to kill the Raksasa, and the 
later portion of the story consequently deals with the birth of 
Ganes'a, Rati’s refusal to permit Kama to go to disturb the 
peace of S'iva is described in detail. The seventh canto which 
describes Kama’s efforts to awaken the seeds of love in S'iva, 
elaborates Kalidasa’s theme. The sorrows of Rati are also 
described in great detail. 

The last work which may be mentioned here is Krstis- 
yana which is also probably a thirteenth century work. It 
deals with the story of Krsna’s abduction of Rukmini, a 
favourite theme of both Sanskrit and vernacular poets. 
Scenes from the poem have been sculptured on the Pana- 
taran temple. 

There are many other poems of high literary quality 
like Kulayavanuntaka dealing with the death of Kalayavana, 
Kordvusframa, dealing with the retirement of DhrtarSstra to 
the forest, Rmnavijaya which deals with Paras'UrSma’s war 
against the Haihayas. Perhaps the most important of such 
works is the S/KwwoSajvya which deals with NatakSsura, and 
Krsna’s victory .ovfer'Wmi-'’' ■ .n' 
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Certain characteristics of this class of Javanese litera- 
ture may be indicated here. In the first place, they are 
mostly elaborations of well known themes in the classical 
knvyas of Sanskrit. For example, Kalidasa provides the 
theme of Sumanasantaka, and Smaradahana. Indumati’s 
marriage and story are woven into Raghuvaih^a. The 
romance of Aja and Indumati is perhaps the most popular 
portion of that kUvya. The Javanese poet elaborates it into 
an independent epic. In the same way the inspiration of the 
earlier portion of Smaradahana is Kumurasamhhava. The 
way the story is treated is itself evidence of this fact. 
Significant of the Javanese technique is also the way that 
Rati’s attitude towards Kama’s departure is described, KSli- 
dasa with his sure touch merely indicates her opposition. The 
Javanese poet takes it as the theme for an elaborate display of 
poetical ability. Bharavi is the other poet on whom Javanese 
literature seems to have drawn heavily. Not only did KifUtUr- 
jumya inspire many poems but it seems to have influenced 
Javanese poets very greatly in their treatment of different 
themes. On the slightest provocation the poets begin to describe 
the sports of celestial nymphs following the manner of Bharavi. 

A second feature of this Literature which also shows 
the influence of the later Sanskrit Mahakavyas is their love 
of description of amorous dalliances. The later MahSkavyas 
of Sanskrit following the 8th Sarga of Kumurasambhava 
made a speciality of such descriptions. The Javanese poets 
also excelled in this, and poems like Arjunavivaha gave ample 
opportunities for their talent. 

The love of nature of the Javanese poets is greater than 
that of any Hindu poet excepting Kalidasa, The wild 
luxuriance of Java’s vegetation, and the unrivalled magni- 
ficence of the island’s natural scenery provided the inspira- 
tion which the later Sanskrit poets with their stylish 
description clearly lacked. 

r, . . Another interesting ■ point of this class of Javanese 
literature, which clearly establishes their close connection 
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with Indian kavyas, is their use of alanknras and their 
close relationship with Indian theories of rhetoric. All the 
more common alankuras are freely used. In fact, these poets 
seem to have kept before them the rules of Indian poetics, 
and followed them closely. 

I give below a ^loka which shows both the ManipravMa 
quality of the language and its relation to alanka^ra theories — 

“ Samar divurutri nekang surulaya 
Dening prahu^ntmaka sarva hhusvara 
Anging sekaming Kumudujaring kulam 
Muang Cakravukin papasah lavun priya ” 

The meaning of the s'loka is that the night and the day 
could not be distinguished in the abode of gods owing to 
the inherent light of objects, and only the Kumudas and 
the Cakravakas, separated from their beloved, proclaimed 
the night. 

Sufficient, I trust, has been said to indicate the variety 
and richness of the KSvya literature in Java. Even from 
the titles of the works mentioned, one can see how closely it is 
connected with Sanskrit literature and culture. The compara* 
tive study of these great works of Hindus overseas will open 
up a new field of Indianist research, which cannot fail to 
have very far reaching influence on India itself. I can see 
no better centre for the initiation of such studies than the 
great University of Madras, especially when we remember 
the close connection that always existed between the South 
of India and Java. 


CHINA AND INDIA 
By 

Srimati Sophia Wadia 

Today, when the values and achievements of Western civili- 
sation seem to be tottering, it is appropriate to ask of India 
and China what elixir has sustained their continuity of culture 
through the centuries while empires all around them, and 
even on their very soil, rose and fell. The answer is not 
difficult to find. Both countries built upon the rock of Dharma 
(Duty) or of Jen (the inner moral law). Bothiput responsi- 
bilities ahead of privileges, the permanent before the temporary 
values, in their foundational philosophy, and so they weathered 
tempests before which their neighbours ’ houses, built on sand, 
went down. 

The fruit of their philosophy of life is seen in the lives 
,0,f the Indian and Chinese masses, whose patient fortitude 
and sterling character will bear comparison with those of any 
people in the world. Man is thought- formed. With such 
philosophies on which to base their conduct, it is no accident 
that neither India nor China has attempted a conquering role, 
though both have suffered depredation from more war-like 
peoples. 

The wise laws and the kindly rule of some of the old 
emperors of Chinese tradition are paralleled in India, and the 
ancient Indian conception of the Dharma of the King is 
recalled by /Lao Tzu’s statement ; 

“ He who respects the state as his own person is fit to govern 
it. He who loves the state as his own body is fit to be entrusted 
with it.” 
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The ancient, teachings in both countries have, in the 
course of time, been overgrown with superstitions, but these 
have not been able altogether to' obscure the light by which 
the people live. 

It would be instructive to compare in some detail the 
teachings which have underlain the social, economic and poli- 
tical forms which the unfolding life had taken in the two great 
countries of the East even before Buddhism, India’s gift to 
China, had forged another link between their thought and 
practice. 

Confucius, on his own statement, was no innovator, but a 
codifier of the ancient lore which, but for his efforts, would 
most probably have been lost. “ I only hand on,” he said ; 
“ I cannot create new things. I believe in the Ancients and 
therefore I love them.” Lao Tzu, his older and even greater 
contemporary, was not the originator but the reviver of 
Taoism. From where did these draw their wisdom ? The 
Emperor Yu (2207 b.c.), a pious mystic who seems to have 
had a just claim to his designation “ the Great,” with whom 
the chronological accounts of the Chinese dynasties begin, is 
said to have obtained his wisdom, from the “ great teachers of 
the Snowy Range ” in Si-dzang. Lao Tzu himself is reported 
to have disappeared at an advanced age into the West. He 
was last heard of at the North West gate of China. Even as 
late as the sixth century of the Christian era there occurs, in 
the records of the celebrated and holy Chinese school and 
sect founded by Chin-che-K’hae, called Che-Chay (the wise 
one), a reference “ to the Great Teachers of the Snowy 
Mountains, the School of the Haimavatas.” Si-dzang or 
Tibet was reckoned in very ancient days as part of India, and 
who does not know that the Aryans brought down their 
wisdom into India from the north ? ; 

But, whether or not a common source in antiquity for the 
spiritual lore, of India and China can be established to the 
satisfaction of the modern scholars, the fundamental agree- 
ment of their phifosophic teachings can easily be seen. 
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Lao Tzu never taught a personal and extra-cosmic God 
and the Chinese have never accepted such a deity. “ Tao is 
a metaphysical grandeur ; it also is the still small voice in 
the heart of the sage.” We find in the Tao Teh Ching a 
cosmogony paralleling that of ancient Hinduism. Tao is the 
Anima mundi of Indian philosophy, the uncreate, eternal 
energy of nature, the manifesting One Life. It, like Svabha- 
vat, is also the plastic essence of matter. The essential unity 
of spirit and matter, the law of periodicity, the path of soul 
evolution, the practice of human brotherhood, ail are there 
in this great Chinese classic, of which the Sinologist Panthier 
remarked — “ Human wisdom can never use language more 
holy and profound.” 

“ Who can make the muddy water clear ? Let it be still and 
it will gradually become clear. Who can secure the condition 
of rest ? Let movement go on and the condition of rest will 
gradually arise. 

“ To act without acting, this is the Way of Tao.” 

Compare this with the words of the GUU : 

“ That man who sees inaction in action and action in inaction 
is wise among men ; he is a true devotee and a perfect performer 
of all action.” 

And what is Lao Tzu’s “ to conduct affairs without 
trouble of them ” but the Gifu's action without regard to 
its fruits ? 

The Doctrine of the Mean, which runs through all the 
teaching of Confucius, is none other than the Buddha’s 
Middle Way and Krsna’s Divine Discipline, “ not to be 
attained by the man who eateth more than enough or too 
little, nor by him who hath a habit of sleeping much, nor by 
him who is given to overwatching.” 

The life of the moral man is described in the Chung 
Yung as an exemplification of the universal moral order. 

“To find the central clue to our moral being which unites us 
to the universal order, that indeed is the highest human attainment.” 
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For all his stress on filial duty, it was a sturdy indivi- 
dualism that Confucius preached when he demanded — “ How 
can he be called filial who obeys his father when he is com- 
manded to do wrong ? ” 

The goal of human perfection in the two countries is the 
same. The Confucian “ man of divine virtue ” is the same 
as the Guam's “ wise and devoted man who is fixed in contem- 
plation and confirmed in spiritual knowledge.” 

“ All-embracing and vast is the nature of such a man. Profound 
it is and inexhaustible, like a living spring of water, ever running out 
with life and vitality. All-embracing and vast, it is like Heaven. 
Profound and inexhaustible, it is like the Abyss. 

“ It is only he in this v/orld who is possessed of absolute truth 
that can order and adjust the great relations of human society.” 

Is it not because of the lack of such men at the helm in 
the public world that the ordering and adjusting of human 
relations has gone so badly ? From every point of view the 
sharing with the West of the vast spiritual stores of India 
and China is of importance. 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, in whose honour this volume is 
compiled, is one who has assumed the task as far as some of 
India’s ancient treasures are concerned. Such efforts help 
to forge a living link between Asia, with its material poverty 
and its rich spiritual heritage, and the outwardly more pros- 
perous West. The hope of human brotherhood today lies 
largely in the drawing closer together of Orient and Occident, 
not on the grounds of economic and political expediency 
alone, but in a living unity of mind and heart. 


THE AGAMIC ADVANCE ON VEDIC THOUGHT 

By 

Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri 

Modern research and the. modern outlook have enabled the 
the modern mind to look at the old expositions and the old 
controversies in a new way by adopting the historical and 
comparative methods and by declining to resort to mere 
debating points for achieving success in theological con- 
troversy. There is of course a danger in the modern method 
that faith may be undermined without wisdom taking its 
place. But it is certainly possible to keep faith without its 
usual concomitant of blindness and to achieve toleration and 
breadth of vision without defeating faith. 

It is thus possible now to look at the Vedas in a critical 
spirit without losing reverence for scripture and to visualise 
aright the significance of the Agamas in relation to the Vedas. 
There was a time when it ''was sought to be said and shown 
that there was conflict between them and it was sought to 
'belittle’ the' brie or the other. But early enough it was realised 
that' thete wa^'/hrid would be no essential conflict between 
them. Kulluka Bhatta,’ the well known commentator on Manu, 
says that S'ruti is twofold, viz. Vaidika’^nd Tnntrika. 

The Tantras themselves cite the Mahavakyas and Maha- 
mantras which occur in the Vedas. The Niruttara Tantra 
calls the Tantra as the fifth Veda. The Meru Tantra says 
that the Tantras are a part of the Vedas. The Kularnava 
Tantra says that there is no VidyU (knowledge)' higher than 
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that of the Veda and no Dar^ana equal to the Kaula 
Dars'ana. Maharudra Yamala says that a person who is 
devoid of Vedic- rites (vedakriyUvivarjitah) is disqualified 
for the study and practice of the Tuntrikasadhana. S'rikantha 
says in his Bhusya on the Brahmasutras that he finds no dif- 
ference between the Vedas and the S'aivagamas. 

Appaya Dlksita also says that the Agamas are as authorita- 
tive as the Vedas. The word Agama implies what has come 
from God and the word Tantra, what amplifies and says 

^TOT ^ f II 

When' it is said that S'andilya was not satisfied with the Veda 
but sought more enlightenment from God, what was meant 
was that he prayed for more light and more elaboration in 
regard to the Vedic teaching. When S'ankara criticises the 
abovesaid attitude, he did not object to more light and more 
elaboration but he objected to any view that directly or in- 
directly sought to say or suggest that the Veda was of inferior 
value and efficacy. The Sgamas and the Tantras amplifiy the, 
teaching of the Vedas by giving us new Mantras and rituals 
and by clarifying and amplifying and systematising the 
philosophic thought contained in the Vedas. 

- . It seems to me that the uniqueness of the Vedas among 
the world scriptures consists in jts grand vision of the unity 
of , things and in its realisation of the spirit guiding and con« 
trolling and ensouling matter, and in its reconciliations of the 
COncepts_of Immanence and Transcendence in regard to God^ 
head.. Every world-religion propounds its own interpretation, 
of; reality,, its. own view of the origin and destiny of the uni- 
verse, its: Qlwn' View. about the iminortality of the soul, ard itS' 
(foncept. 'of : Godhead- ,^Thet@ aie elemehts of $imilaEity'and 
(fesimiterityj in 'regard to- these matters- The great truth of the 
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harmony of religions emphasises the vital points of similarity, 
leaving the follower of each religion to accept the dissimilar 
truths without attacking or reviling the views of other religions 
on those matters. The Vedic faith has taken its special stand 
on the three essential truths stated above. The Vedic seers 
realised and proclaimed thal; the One has become the many and 
that hence everything in the universe partakes of the life of 
the One and is essentially one with the One. 
is a statement which embodies a basic truth. That Spirit 
ensouls matter and that the same universal Spirit vivifies 
everything is a statement which occurs in a most beautiful 
and immortal form at the end of the Is'avasya Upanisad. 
That Godhead is immanent in and yet transcends the uni- 
verse is a statement that occurs in many places in the Vedas 
and in a most beautiful and immortal form in the Purusa 
Sukta 

»J?Tf5r 1 

But in spite of such supremely clear and clearly supreme 
pronouncements on such basic and ultimate problems of 
human life and destiny, the Vedic thought suffers from some 
limitations. Owing to certain historical causes and probably 
out of a desire to keep the ipsissima verba of the Scripture 
untarnished by inexpert handling, the Vedas were inaccessi- 
ble to the bulk of the people. Further, the cosmogony of the 
Veda was never worked out as an effort of reasoning. There 
were many inspired intuitions here and there about the emer- 
gence of the Universe from the source divine. But there 
were apparently contradictory statements about the process 
of evolution. The inference from such statements is not the 
inference drawn by S'rl S'ankarac5rya in one place in his 
writings that as the universe itself is not absolutely real, it 
does not matter much whether the order of evolution is of 
one pattern or another. The more acceptable inference is 
that ‘the Vedic intuition was not applied in a siistainfed and' 
systematic way to the subject of the evolution of the universe. 
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Further, even in regard to the concept of Godhead, there was 
no clear attempt to keep apart the divine cosmic function- 
aries from the supreme universal Godhead and to reconcile 
well the Absolute aspect and the Godhead aspect of the 
Supreme. In the same way there was no clear demarcation 
and definition of the sudhanas leading to the realisation 
of God. 

The Agamas carry forward and liberalise and amplify 
and refine the Vedic thought in all these directions. A most 
important aspect of Agamic doctrine and Sudhanas is their 
accessibility to all including women. The Agamic VidyUs 
and Sudhanas have superseded the Vedic VidyUs and Sudha- 
nas to a large extent not by negating or denying their validity 
but by absorbing and transcending them. Out of the thirty 
two Brahma Vidyas which are said to be described in the 
Upanisads, very few are live Sudhanas today. Very few of 
the Vedic sacrifices have survived, though abundant lip 
homage is paid to them. They have been sublimated and 
transcended by Agamic rituals and sacrifices and other 
Sudhanas. The number of Agamic Mantras is very great 
and these have included and transcended the Mantras stated 
in the Vedas. More than everything also the highest and 
most practical aspect of Yoga have been elaborated and made 
a practical superscience in the Yogas. It is the Mantra S'astra 
and the Yoga S'astra that are the special glories of Hinduism. 
The ways of work and knowledge and faith and devotion are 
common to all religions. But nowhere else in the world do 
we see the. special differentia and glories of Hinduism at 
its best. 

A specially noteworthy feature is the way in which the 
Agamas have worked out fully the truths about the origin and 
evolution of the vast and wonderful universe. An objection 
which has been frequently urged against the Advaita system 
of thought is that it propounds the doctrine of the unreality 
of the world. But there has been a great deal of Maya about 
the Mayavada of S'n S^ahkracliry^. According to him it is 
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Bhmampa (being and not non-being). Yet it is called 
anirvacaniya ' (indescribable). It ’is also said that hudha 
(stultification) can be affirmed of it. S'rl S'ankara takes this 
attitude because the universe in relation to the Absolute 
is of a different order of reality from the universe in 
relation to souls ensheathed in finite bodies and func- 
tioning through finite senses and minds. But such an 
attitude specially as interpreted : by the post-S'ankarite 
interpreters of Advaita, lent itself easily to misconception and 
misrepresentation. The postulating of different grades and 
orders of reality is inevitable in every system of philosophy, 
except in the Carvaka system. The Vis'istadvaita and the 
Dvaita systems do dot attribute the same grade and order of 
reality to Vaikuntha and to the seen Universe. But the 
peculiarity of the Advaita lies in its unique concept of the 
Absolute beyond name and form. It enables the Advaita 
system to go beyond- anthropomorphism whose shadow 
certainly lies over the system -of Vis'istadvaita and Dvaita, 
however much we may refuse to see the shadow or may try to 
explain it away. But the Advaita finds itself in a difficult 
position when asked to state why and how the One has be- 
come or can become or need become the many. The Anirva- 
caniya itself is obviously tantamount to a confession of in- 
comprehensibility and indescribability. 

It is in discussing the truth of the nature of reality that 
the superiority of the Agamic concept is most incontrovertibly 
brought home to the thinking and investigating mind. The 
Agamas also use the term Maya but with a different connota- 
tion and significance. In them Maya is the limiting and 
fmitising principle, and stands between ffakti or the liberating 
and infinitising subtle principle and Prakrti or the seed of 
dense and gross creation which consists of the three Gunas 
proceeding on their career of producing the evolutes. This 
clear-cut threefold View of the dynamic principle of Sac-cid^ 
Mnanda (S'akti) which energises the static principle of Sac- 
(S'iVa) into «eative activity has an advantage 
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over the VedaiitiG principle of or Kamann ascribed to 

Brahman ■ v; ^ . 

(?T i) 

and .the Advaitic postulate of Mays and Avidya. Tksana is 
after all the first vibration of creative desire. By attributing 
it to Brahman, room is given for all sorts of criticisms as to 
how any desire oould arise at all in Perfection or why the 
One should desire to become the many. The Advaitic equa- 
tion of MSya and Avidya has led to the view that Maya is the 
seed-bed of ignorance and misery and has given rise to such 
questions as to how ignorance and misery could emerge out 
of Cit znd Ananda. The equation of Maya and Avidya with 
MithyS and Adhyasa^ resulted in the view of the relative un- 
reality of the world, and, in the case, of some thinkers, in the 
doctrine of the total fictitiousness of the universe as if it were 
a mere dream -creation, a mere fictitious and misleading 
appearance like the mirage. The positing Of S'akti as dynamic 
Sac-cid-.unanda enabled the Brahman dr S'iva or Visnu con- 
cept to remain as the concept of the Pure Absolute, trans- 
forming the potency of manifestation elsewhere. The S'akti 
concept placed the burden of the creative urge on other 
shoulders and not on the Absolute and was a bold stroke of the 
philosophic mind. B 3 ' making M5y5 the principle of finitisa- 
tion by means of its five KaHcukas, the Agamic thinkers 
reconciled the principle of finitisation and the principle of 
infinitisation and paved the way for the concept of the ema- 
nation of Prakrti from Purusa. May 5 is thus placed in the 
S'uddhas'uddha categories while S'akti is placed in the S'uddha 
categories and Prakrti is placed in the As'uddha categories. 
This again is a philosophic merit because the fall from the 
One to the many is not precipitate as in the VedSntic thought 
but has -an element of graduation and inevitability. My own 
feeling js dhat the Ssnkhjta concept- of dbe illusions of Prakffei 

-deluding the pdorrjivas'or-Stmanie/tiit*they realise their total 

separateness from Prakftii'hlas 4dlduted:*anpdl*eveh distortttJ 
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Vedantic thought in its Advaitic form. The concept of the 
S'uddhas'uddha categories formed as it were, a bridge for the 
S'uddha categories to pass over into the manifestation of the 
As'uddha categories. The Agamic scheme of thought enabled 
the Agamic thinkers to preserve the reality of the world with- 
out in any way affecting the supreme reality of S'iva or Visnu 
or affecting the fulness of the presence of God in every one of 
the evolved categories. The Agamic doctrine of Avikari- 
paripuniavi^da enabled them to harmonise and fuse the best 
features of the Vivartav'Uda and the Parvn^mavnda. The 
Agamic doctrine of the thirty six tattvas is a great improve- 
ment on the Sahkhya doctrine of twenty five Tattvas accepted 
by the Vedanta. 

In regard to the individual souls also, the Agamic 
concept is ahead of the Vedic concept. In the Advaita 
Vedanta concept, the present unchanging irrefragable unity 
of the Absolute is affirmed and maintained. This necessitates 
to some extent the corollary of the illusory nature of the 
concept of the Jiva. In the Vis'istadvaita Vedanta the 
is said to be, like Acit, the body of God, and God is said 
to be both the efficient cause and the material cause of the 
Universe. It has no place in it for the total identity of God 
and the soul. In the Dvaita Vedanta God is only the 
efficient cause of the universe and matter is a separate though 
subordinate entity and the souls are separate from both and 
from one another. This makes the passage to the philosophic 
concept of the One totally impossible. The Agamic thought 
escapes all these difficulties. The Ka%cukas limit the 
Infinite and lead to the emergence of S'iva as Jiva, just as 
Prakrti limits the Infinite and leads to the emergence of the 
world down to Prithivl. 

In regard to the nature of Godhead also the Agamic 
thought amplifies the concept in the Vedanta. It is not 
oppressed by the Advaitic vacillation about the superiority 
of the Nirguna Brahman to the Saguna Brahman, while 
affirming the identity of both. Nor does it negate the Nirguna 
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aspect out of a mistaken idea of Nirguna as is the case with 
Vis'istadvaita or Dvaita. The ffgamas affirm the equality 
and identity of both the aspects. In regard to the Avataras 
of God, the Advaita wavers between reality and illusion. 
But the Agamas affirm them to be super-Prakrtic, but real. 

In regard to the Sudhanas of Moksa the Vedic schools 
of thought affirm the superiority of Karma or Bhakti or Jnana 
and have been engaged in a ceaseless warfare on that point. 
The Agamas give an equal place of honour to Yoga and 
Bhakti and JnUna and affirm the equal validity of the bliss 
of liberation {Moksa) achieved by such diverse means. They 
have given a special place to Yoga in a manner which has 
not been emphasised by the other schools and which is the 
special glory of Hinduism. They have also amplified the 
Karma and Yoga and Bhakti and Jhana concepts expressed 
in the earlier forms of Hinduism, and it is such amplified 
concepts in regard to the various Yogas that form the very 
stuff of modern Hinduism. 

Finally, the Sgamic amplification of the concept of 
liberation and beatitude is ..remarkable and noteworthy. The 
Advaita affirms the self-realisation of the soul as Brahman 
beyond name and form. The Vis'istadvaita denies such a 
realisation and affirms an aprukrta (super-cosmic) plane 
where God has eternal name and form in an eternal abode, 
and the liberated souls have Sulokya (same abode) and 
Samipya (nearness) and Sarupya (similarity of form) and 
Suyujya (similarity of bliss), but do not merge in complete 
identity with Brahman. The Dvaita denies even the total 
similarity of bliss as between God and the liberated soul. 
But the Agamas, especially the S'aiva Agamas and the 
S'akta Agamas, affirm both types of the state of total liberation 
and infinite bliss. 



ON THE LONGER VERSES IN THE RAMAYANA 


R. Narayana Aiyar 


One of the arguments adduced against the acceptance of 
the longer verses occurring, usually at the end of the sargas, 
and often enough in the middle, as part of Valmiki’s original 
composition is that they are irrelevant or unnecessary and 
may safely be omitted without breach of continuity or 
injury to the context. 

Let us examine the raison d’etre of some of these verses 
selected from different Kslpdas.^ 

IV. liii. 40-42. Sarga liv of the Kiskindha opens thus : 

m rIT> i I 

31SI ^ II Kiskindha, liv, 7. 

What precisely the Poet meant to convey in the second 
half of this sdoka is a matter of some doubt. Whatever 
its purport be, it turns on the speech of Tara mentioned in 
the first half. For a report of that speech we look in vain 
in the anustubh verses of the preceding sarga. Tara’s 
words, we are told, carried great weight with the young 
Crown Prince : 


Mwoi mm II 


IV, liv. 


Farther down we read : 


The references are to the Kumbakonam Edition. 
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fk f ir^f^ 3?[T I 

j qsfT II 

IV. liv. 13, u. 

Now these thoughts in the mind of Hanuman and the 
arguments put into his mouth by the Poet are unintelligible 
without reference to the three verses in long metre which 
close sarga liii : 

ffi% ^ % «t4 m \\ 

q^tS3f55^«r ?lif f?2f: RcftclT: | 

qsiT JT cfSlT ^Tfr*RTtPT|q ftq't^TrfT Jf: |1 

IV, liii, 40-42. 

Far from being irrelevant or unnecessary these stanzas 
are essential to the Poet’s narrative and have a direct bearing 
on the event. The Vanaras when they emerged from 
Svayamprabha’s Cave discovered to their dismay that they 
were far behind the time that had been fixed by Sugriva 
for their return, Angada upon whose young shoulders lay the 
responsibility for a decision, turned to the elders for guidance : 
r%ra: 25, giving them his own views in a 

moving speech. As there was nothing to hope for from 
their dread-king but summary execution if they returned 
to Kiskindha without any news of Sita, it seemed to him 
that the only course was /or them all to renounce their kith 
and kin and their earthly possessions in Kiskindha, and to 
starve themselves to death on the spot. As for himself, he 
had made up his mind to follow that course in preference 
to undergoing the slow and certain torture that awaited him, 
in particular, at the hands of his inexorable uncle. The great 
leaders who were alive to the consequences of Sugriva’s 
wrath were yet by no means convinced that they should 
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there and then put an end to their own life. They were 
however bankrupt of counsel and feebly suggested that one 
more search should be made for Sita and Ravapa in that 
same region which they had searched before twice. It was 
clear that they were not prepared to follow their commander 
in his And yet in the event they did lie down with 

Ahgada to die on the holy shore of the sea — 

Uti, 35. How came this about ? By reason, as the Poet 
shows cogently, of Tara’s interventioni of the effect it had 
upon Ahgada and upon the elders, and of the closely-reasoned 
speech delivered by Hanuman in answer to Tara. Tara saw 
that if the instant was a counsel of despair, the 

suggestion of a further search was futile. It occurred to 
him, and he put it to the Prince and to his colleagues with 
much deference, that they had better re-enter Svayamprabha’s 
Cave, which even Indra would find impregnable, which was 
well provided with means for their sustenance, and in which 
they could live for ever free of fear from Rama and Sugriva. 
The folly of this proposal was apparent ; Svayamprabha had 
just warned the VSnaras that the Cave was forbidden ground. 
But Angada seemed to favour the proposal, and the great 
leaders welcomed it as a means of escape from the death 
that stared them in the face. It required ail Hanuman’s 
skill to turn them aside from the perilous course of action 
they contemplated. Let not the Prince cherish the belief 
that the Cave was a safe asylum. Indra indeed might do 
no more damage than make a hole in it with his thunderbolt, 
but Laksmana, he might be sure, would tear the Cave 
open like a leaf-cup with his arrows. As for his mortkey- 
followers who seemed eager to enter it with him, let him 
not delude himself with the hope that they would stick to 
him. The moment he decided to stay in the Cave, they would 
recollect their wives and children whom he had fondly 
supposed they would renounce, and incontinently turn their 
backs upon him, The^ arguments could not be gainsaid. 
If Ahgada had evef had any thought of re-entering the Cave 
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upon Tara’s advice he gave it up. He however refused to 
go back to Kiskindha, and as there was no other course 
for him to adopt he straightway entered upon the 
When the Vanara leaders who had discountenanced the fast 
to begin with, saw that the Prince rejected Tara’s plan, they 
loyally abode by his decision and lay down to die with him, 
the entire host following suit. It was thus that the Poet 
meant to set the scene for the momentous meeting of Ahgada 
and the leaders with SampMiL The. three longer verses 
at the end oi IV. Uii. which speak of Tara’s intervention 
in the debate and of its effect on his hearers, form a natural 
and indispensable part of the Poet’s narrative. 

VI. cxxxi. 91, 92. In the body of the last sarga of 
Yuddhakap<^a occur the two following stanzas : 

JIT I 

3^ JTJiT JTT m ll 

mhvfl ST ^JWII 

%5?IJTT^sfq ^ iTfWl 11 

■ VI. cxxxi. 91, 92. 

If we omit these verses as spurious we must also omit the 
anustubh half-verse which introduces the passage : 

VL cxxxi* 90» ' 

as otherwise there will be a distinct hiatus in the narrative. 
We have no indication in the whole sarga other than what 
is contained in this passage whether RSma ever installed 
an heir-apparent and whom. The Poet’s account of the 
coronation and of the glories of Rama’s reign could hardly 
be complete without a mention of the and how it w’as 

bestowed by Rama. Nay, the Mahakavya would be in- 
complete, and fc*" this reason4!: Early in it the Poet had led 
us to expect , that Rama, when he ascended the throne, would 
call Xaksma,!ia to this high office in preference to Bharata. 
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When Bharata was still In Rajagrha, RSma solemnly declared 
to Laksmana in the presence of Kansalya, Sumitra, and Sita: 

^ ! 

Ayodhya, iv, 43, 44, 

Later, however, at Citrakuta when Rama gave a sacred 
pledge to Bharata that he would return at the end of the 
fourteen years and ascend the throne of the Iksvakus, he 
publicly announced — again of his own motion — that he would 
associate Bharata with himself in the sovereignty of the earth : 

Ayodhya^ cxi, 31, 

Which of these declarations had validity? Had not Rama 
by these contradictory pronouncements placed himself in the 
same dilemma as his father Pit seemed as if history, like an 
old woman, might repeat itself. The Poet was bound to 
tell us how the difficulty was overcome. And in the passage 
under reference he says that Rama solved it in his own 
characteristic way. ?;iqT AyodhyU, xviii, 30. 

Knowing Laksmaga as he did, and as Das'aratha when he 
was in a quandary might have known Bharata, Rama gave 
Laksmana the refusal of the ^s[q!?q and, on his declining 
it, Rama crowned Bharata YuvarSja, to the satisfaction, not 
least, of Laksmana. The account in s'lokas 91 and 92 appears 
probable, and there seems little reason to doubt its authenticity. 

III. XXX. 41. If ever a verse seems unnecessary it is that 
which closes sarga xxx of Aranyakapda : 

3q-; m cI^T || 

Aranya^ XXX, 47, 
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The Poet had told us in vv. 38 and 39 : 

5! I|T I 

11 . 

What was the necessity for recapitulating this in a different 
metre ? On closer examination, it will be seen that the verse 
in question is not a mere repetition of what had gone before. 
The Poet tells us that SitS in her overflowing joy again 
embraced her lord ; and it seems as if he had a purpose in 
drawing attention to it. When S'urpanakhS reported the 
events that had taken place in Janasthana to Havana, she 
made a special point of mentioning the incident of Sita’s 
embrace to him in order to inflame his passion — 

?f(cIT 4 1ST I 

Araitya^ xxxku IS. 

The Poet’s use of the same expression, isi, that he had used 
in XXX. 39 and 41 shows that we are to understand that S'ur- 
paijakha was a witness of the incident. Khara with all his 
host had met with swift destruction in his attempt to avenge 
the insult done to her. There seemed to be nothing that she 
could do. As she was gazing stupidly thinking how she had 
been balked of her revenge she saw Sita running up from the 
cave and meeting the victor with a rapt embrace. Here was 
the woman who had been the cause of her disfigurement, the 
woman a draught of whose warm blood she was longing for, 
actually embracing the god-like hero who had spurned her 
own advances. A sharp pang of jealousy seized her. She 
had probably no idea till then of appealing to Havana. 

(in. xvii. 26), 3r3f}l^=5|T^tjii (III. xxxii. 24), she 
had lived an independent life in Dani^aka forest. But now as 
‘the green-eyed monster * devbured the scene, the thought 
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came to her that she would seek the aid of her brother in 
Lanka to kill her hated rival. That was her first reaction 
when she saw how |gr II Arattya, xxx. 39. 

She, S'urpanakha, would quaff Vaidehi’s foaming blood 
yet. Had she not vowed to Khara : 

Aratjya, xix. 19. 

Havana would present the cup to her. She could not 
however tear herself away from, the scene. But “iri- 
quisitiveness as seldom cures jealousy as drinking in a 
fever quenches the thirst ” (Valentine in Wycherley’s “ Love 
in a Wood", IV, v),. .Even while the thought of draining 
the cup of blood was passing through her mind, something 
occurred which suddenly transformed her resolve. Situ 
embraced her husband a second time. There was no 
provocation for it. Had not the hero’s ^ wounds healed 
at the first touch of her body? And yet here she was 
bestowing a second embrace, in sheer joy — and as it seemed 
to S'urpanakha, , in sheer wantonness. This was too much for 
her. It was sweet to drink her rival’s blood, but sweeter far 
to humiliate her, to wrench her away from her lord and 
lover, and to give her over to Rava^ia’s caresses. S'urpapa- 
kha’s mind was made up ; she would tarry no longer ; she 
had no desire to witness a third embrace ; she would fly 
straight ' to her brother and goad him on as she knew how to 
carry Sita off to Lanka. Suggestion is the soul of poetry. 
The Poet’s 

S-vaitya^ xxx* 41, 

dam qi 

Hamsa$andc$^ai U* 45* 
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is purposive; he means subtly to suggest that it was the 
second embrace that determined the particular form of revenge 
in S'urpapakha’s mind. Hence it is that, when we meet her 
in Ravapa’s Court in sargas xxxiii and xxxiv, we hear not the 
loud outcries we heard in Khara’s Court of a bloodthirsty 
woman so much as 

“ The venom clamours of a jealous woman ” 
Shakespeare, Comedy of Errors, V. i. 69, 

IV. xxxix, 45. Sarga xxxix of KiskindhU which gives a 
catalogue of the Vanara forces that had gathered in the 
manner of Homer — 

“ What crowded armies, from what climes they bring, 
Their names, their numbers, and their chiefs, I sing.” 

Pope’s Iliad, ii. 584-5. 

very fittingly closes with this verse in long metre : 

KiqUndha, xxxix, 45, 

This is a distinct statement by itself, that the chiefs were 
ordered by Sugriva to divide the gathered bands, have them 
stationed in convenient places, and get the captains duly to 
muster them. The royal command had a two-fold purpose. 
The entire fighting strength of the Vanara world having been 
called up, it was necessary to divide the motley array by 
naturaT tribes and classes, and re-group them into the great 
divisions that were to be sent out to the four quarters as 
described in the four succeeding sargas, xl-xliii. The muster 
was for the purpose of finding out if there were any defaulters 
who were punishable under the commands issued to Nila in 
IV. xxi'x. 33 and to Hanuman in IV. xxxvii, 9-11. The stanza 
in question is an integral part of the Poet’s account and 
occurs in its natural place, as is clear from : 

Ki^hindhUi xlr 2, 
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III. xviii. 25-26. Sarga xviii of AranyakUitda which. 
relates how S'urpapakha was disfigured, ends with two verses 
in long metre, describing how she went to Khara and fell at 
his feet for protection, and told him all that had befallen her 
at the hands of Rama and Laksmapa : 

m m %fq^i i 

5151: »T21Jl^f»tf^51T ?l^^*loi 1 

' ' Os, " 

%q(ii ^15*1^ ^Wf^5iT m 11 

AraiiycZi xviii, 25-26, 

That these two stanzas must have formed part of the original 
composition is distinctly inferable from the opening s'lokas 
in anustubh of the next succeeding sarga : 

5ft 51SII qi%5fT ?1T 5?itf^d^5fT’gf I 

'®l 

#W5fH: W'. II 

5nq?Ti?qT^ ^fl i 
%?! ^^fq51T II 

Araiiya, xix, 1-2. 

Khara may be pardoned for asking S'urpapakha to repeat her 
lugubrious tale more distinctly. It is a touch of Valmiki’s 
subtle humour that represents Khara as being able to make 
nothing of the torrent of words that came struggling through a 
cataract ^ of blood from his noseless sister. , All that he could 
make out was that somebody had deprived her of “ the rudder 
of her face, the index of her will ”. The initial s'lokas of 
sarga xix can have no meaning for us without reference to the 
two last stanzas of sarga xviii. 

III. xlv. 39-40. Sarga xlv of Sranyakancja ends with these 
two stanzas : 

51T*ITil?7TT 1km ^^15^5111?^ 1 

31T^T5fq|tn?r ?! 5n51^ 5f!5IT II 
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55 ^ 1101 ; ^ | 

5r|g«r ii 

What reader of the Kamayana would wish to dispense with 

this moving account of the actual parting of Laksmaria from 
Sita at Pancavati ? The passage naturally and in realistic 
detail portrays, on the one hand, censorious Sita refusing the 
slightest acknowledgment of Laksmapa’s attempt to assuage 
her wild grief — 

^ #IT I 

— from a notion, as the commentator points out, that under 
the cover of offering consolation he was making wilful delay ; 
and, on the other, proud Laksmana who was too angry with 
her to make aught hut a slight obeisance — — , j^et 
repeatedly turning to look at her as he went from her with 
dire misgivings in his heart. With the exception of the bare 
fact of his going to Rama, which is re-stated in the first s'loka 
of sarga xlvi, no detail of the pathetic scene described in the 
passage in question is redundant or unnecessary. Not on 
such ground can the two stanzas in long metre be treated as 
spurious. 

III. xlvi. A good instance of how the stanzas in longer 
metre occurring at the end of a sarga expand and explain its 
main purport is to be found in this XLVith Sarga which 
deals with Sita’s reception of Havana. In S'lokas 32 and 
33 the Poet had told us 

Who but a critic^ with a pre-bonceived theory to bolster up 
can say that the stanzas that follow are an idle repetition ? 
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mm m i 

33 , 

The Adikavi is showing us how the great exemplar of 
Hindu wifehood received a holy visitor to the hermitage. 
Rama had told her that it would be one of her most exacting 
daily duties — 

qTHRWMgi 11 

Ayodliya^ xxvUi, 165* 

Just before the exiles came to Pancavati Agastya had en- 
forced this duty of hospitality by precept and by example. 
Araitya, xii. 26, 28. We look in a great epic poem for such a 
description as we have here of the actual rites of hospitality. 
Valmiki did not compose for an age of sick hurry. He 
lived in niore spacious days. He wrote for all time. In the 
verses under discussion, he not only gives an exact description 
of the rites, but contrasts the pious zeal of the hostess with 
the base hollowness of her guest : 

mm qi^rf i 

I 

•'1 

cRJlT ’R; 11 

■ ' . ■ ■ 34 , 36 . " ' ' 

The Poet here lets us iato the secret of Ravana’s inmost 
thoughts and then in the closing stanza he finely suggests the 
trepidation in Sita’s own bosom at the thought that the guest 
of honour whom she was entertaining was' not a man of 
honour: 

?lrt: OTTIR q# I 

; : / tFTfg?! 11 

: : ■ L..: ... ■■ ■'■ " ’ 37 . 
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II. Ixiv. 80. We know that the old King died at night 
when Kausalya and SumitrS had fallen fast asleep. Butin 
what part of the night ? It is from the stanza, in long metre, 
of Ayodhy^ Ixiv that we learn that his soul departed in the 
small hours of the morning : 

2qT(JT5?T5[S[^: If 

Ayodhya, Ixh'. 80 . 

Perhaps the Poet omitted this in his anustubh s'lokas as an 
unimportant detail, but what of this next instance from 
Yuddhakanda? 

VI. Ixxiv. JambavSn told Hanuman to go to the Hima- 
layas and fetch the four potent herbs which were to revive and 
heal Rama and Laksmana and the seven and sixty crores of 
monkeys who had been struck down by Indrajit with his 
Brahmastra. The anustubh s'lokas in Yuddha, Ixxiv, give 
us an elaborate — and . if we reckon the anustubh s'lokas only 
in the sarga, an absurdly and disproportionately elaborate — 
account of how Hanuman ascended the peak in Lanka in pre- 
paration for his leap (s'lokas 36-49), and of how he flew up 
to the path of the sun and reached his destination (55-58). 
He had covered a distance of a thousand yojanas from Laftka 
and had hit the exact spot which Jambav3n had described to 
him, though how he was able to mark it down the anustubh 
verses omit to say. The canning herbs, however, when he 
began to hunt for them, hid their luminousness from him 
(65-66). So much we learn, and then the anustubh s'lokas 
end abruptly. When they take up the tale again, it is only 
to acquaint us with something the relevancy of which is to 
seek, viz., Havana’s Field Order No. I touching the disposal 
of the dead and the dying in the Rsksasa army (77-78). 
The immortal Poet who could compose only in anustubh 
leaves his readers in the lurch even as the Osadhis left that 
great monkey. When we next meet Hanuman he is in Laftka 
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light enough (Yuddha, Ixxv. /), but we are left guessing 
what he did when he could not find the herbs. If ever a great 
epic narrative was truncated by wholesale and indiscriminate 
deletion of passages as interpolations it would surely be this 
story of the crowning exploit of the monkey-hero. 

II, xc. 90. BharadvSja acquainted Bharata with Rama’s 
whereabouts but desired that he and his ministers should stay 
the night with him and depart for Citrakuta in the morning. 

^ m. *1%^: I 

f? TO 11 

Ayodhyfi, xc* 23, 

From the first s'loka of the succeeding sarga we learn that 
Bharata made up his mind accordingly : 

' Ayodhya, xci. 1. 

But it behoved the Prince to acknowledge the sage’s graci- 
ousness in asking him. The anustubh s'lokas are silent on 
the point, and it is from the stanza in long metre which closes 
the xcth sarga that we know how cordially Bharata accepted 
the holy rsi’s invitation — 

Ayodhya, xc, 9Q, 

^ hence in the initial s'loka of xci. As the 

commentator points out, ’qqJF It 

is improbable that the Poet who referred to the Prince’s 
omitted his We have only to corn pare what he says 

when Vasistha on a similar occasion invited Vis'vamitra : 

SR^ f I 

*mT li 

Bdlakdnda, Hi, 19, 
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1. xvi. 33-34. Upon completion of the pif;? and 
Das'aratha gave leave to ^s'yas'rnga and to the royal visitors 
to depart and returned to the city where, says the Poet, he : 

Balakanda^ xviii, 1. 

Turning to sarga xvi, we find that the story as far as the 
anustubh s'lokas carry it ends with this summary : 

1^4 tfWT # IRT m^lioTT Tm II 
i?Fq 1 

II 

Balahanda^ xxn, 3h32. 

There is no mention of any Conception such as would 
warrant the use of the phrase It is un- 

reasonable to suppose that the Poet left a hiatus to be filled 
up by a later hand with the stanzas in long metre given 
below, to which, as the commentator points out, the phrase is 
meant to refer back : 

?IT: I 

rTT: irf^553WJTHg[: | 

15%^ 2rsiT 11 

Balakanda, xvi. 33-34. 

There is a helpful comment by Govindaraja why these verses 
occur here. 

“^TfiS^sfq 

gcr %fh I ” 

VI. xl. Yuddha xl. contains an account of the single 
combat that took place between Sugriva and Havana at the 
outset of the war. The omission of the stanzas in longer 
metres in this sarga, not only robs the story of incidents like the 
tumbling of the two wrestlers into the space between the fort 
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wall and the moat (16), but reduces it to a mere catalogue of 
‘ maodalas ’ and ‘ sthSnas S'loka 13 tells us how the com- 
batants threw each other in the initial bout. The next 
anustubh s'loka is ; 

5|S|: ii 

Yuddha, xh 22. 

There must have been some more rounds before the anta- 
gonists took up such a position for a spring against each 
other. Not to be dogmatic about it, we cannot yet help 
thinking that the suppression of verses 14-21 will leave an 
inartistic gap. But what are we to think of the Poet leaving 
Sugriva suspended in mid-air ? 

OTW I 

‘ Yuddha, xl. 28. 

Readers familiar with the exquisite Idu commentary on 
Tiruvoimozhi 10. 6. 8, QunuiSesrjji, will appreciate the beauty 
of the Poet’s description of Sugriva’s return to Rama — 
sinm vi, cxi. 20 ; 

IV. xii. 4. — in the two stanzas in long metre which follow, 

VI. lix. Sarga Iviii of Yuddha ends with the slaying of 
Prahasta by Nila and the carrying of the news to Ravana : 

Yuddha^ Iviii. 58. 

Sarga Ux, if we omit the first three stanzas which are in long 
metre, opens abruptly thus : 

,, i ^ Jium II ^ . 

■ ’ . ' , ; Yuddha^Ux. 4. 
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As the Ramayai?a does not employ prose formulas like 
in the MahabhSrata to introduce speakers, stanzas 
2 «& 3 which contain the expression .... 

are necessary. Ravana says that he will himself take the 
field and burn up Rama and Laksmapa and the monkey 
host (5, 6). After a score of verses in long metre we have this 
‘ s'loka ’ {i.e., in the ordinary epic metre) ; 

Ytiddha, Ux. 27. 

This seems to require the admission of stanza 14 : 

I 

Yuddha, lix, 14. 

— which again requires this, wz., 

Yuddha^ lix\ 12, 

and in this way practically all the stanzas from 8 to 26. Rama 
stands ready to meet Ravana (33), but Laksmapa asks and 
obtains his permission to oppose the enemy himself (48-52). 
We read on till we come to how Ravana after putting Nila 
hors de combat faced Laksmapa with his bow drawn (92). 
The thread of the anustubh narrative is broken here, for 
when we take it up again this is what we find ; 

g «T?5lTg3l; II 

Yuddha, Ux. 110. 

We are left to gather from ‘s'lokas ’ 111 & 119 that Ravana 
had struck Laksmana with the S'akti weapon which he had 
had from BrahmS. R5ma mounted on the shoulders of 
HanumSn and challenged RSvana (124-128). The latter 
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aimed his first shafts at Hanuman, which, says the Poet, 
threw Rama into a mighty rage (134). Then the anustubh 
verses break off altogether just when we are looking for a 
description of the first shock between the and the 

From the succeeding sarga, lx, we learn that 
Ravaija was worsted in this first encounter. And not 
worsted only, but made to suffer some deep disgrace. What 
was the form and nature of that disgrace ? And why did the 
dreaded spare his life and take away his honour alone ? 

In vain do we ask the Poet. Either he did not care to des- 
cribe this incident of capital importance any more than 
Laksmapa’s bravery (92), or, as we are asked to suppose, 
his lazy pupils omitted to commit to memory, and succeeding 
generations neglected to hand down to us, the anustubh 
s'lokas in which he had celebrated the event. An unbroken 
tradition however has always credited Rama with having 
“discrowned” (literally — — ) Ravana in this first 
battle, so much so that it has passed into a proverb with us 
that “ that which would have gone with the head has gone 
with the turban ” : 

(Sug-S/D^ ^&iuugeis)sQiUg(S QuguBpjoi. 

Following the stanza in long metre which recounts this (138) 
is the famous stanza in which Rama dismisses Ravana from 
the battlefield to take rest : 

Yuddha,Ux. 141. 

sBffi <Fji^ 0 msua aQs «8® — Spare not the 

foe that hath fallen into thy hands. Such was the caution 
RSma in after years gave to S'atrughna when the latter was 
despatched against Lavapasura (VII. Ixiii. 27ff.). But here 
he was, himself giving a respite to his mortal enemy. A signal 
proof this of the infinite compassion for which he was hailed 
1 {Yuddha, I, 56). And not of infinite compassion 
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only but of infinite strength the consciousness of which it was 
that prompted the magnanimity. Ravana himself realised this : 

Ytiddha, Ixxn, 10-11. 

The words and deeds of Rama commemorated in stanzas 
137-141 of Yuddha, lix have always captured the imagination 
of poets. 

“ ^ 
f^cITfST Jff? %55 fq??JTeiTzr 

! ” 

Vedanta. Desiik9,f Raghiwtr agady a. 

goi; 1%2?RWT 

^ #: fcl I! 

S'rivatsinkamis'ra, Atiiiidnusastava, 27. 

There are cogent reasons then for holding that the stanzas in 
long metre which describe the finale of RSvana’s first meeting 
with Rama are indispensable to the narrative and must have 
formed part of the Poet’s original work. Is there any com- 
pelling reason for their exclusion ? 

VI. Ixvii. We know from YnddhaMnda, Ixviii. 1 that 
Kumbhakarna was slain by Rama himself — 

f f ^ SRI I 

though the Mahabharata credits Laksmaria with this 
achievement. 

Vanaparvan, 288^ 19, 
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Kumbhakarria and RSma did not meet face to face for a long 
time though the Raksasa hero was making for Rama through 
the intervening Vanara ranks. When the latter were over- 
thrown RSma advanced twanging his bow — 

Yuddha, Ixvii, 144, 

This raises our expectations and we look for a lively account 
of the encounter. What do the Poet’s ' s'lokas ’ tell us ? 
Kumbhakarna gave out a terrific laugh on finding that it was 
Rama himself that faced him, apologised for his own appear- 
ance — sans nose and ears — and challenged R5ma (148-153). 
Thereafter there are only these two “ s'lokas ” : 

SWgRT 11 

Yuddha^ Ixvii, 172^ 174, 

— a ludicrous account to appear in a great epic poem of a 
thrilling fight between the hero and a world-shaking giant. 
Rama as he listened to the recital of his history by Kus'a 
and Lava must have wondered that the Poet who reeled off 
anustubh verses by the score in describing the overthrow 
by monkeys of Dhumraksa and Vajradaihstra and Prahasta 
should have done such scant justice to his own victory over 
Kumbhakarna. Was it not an epic poet’s role to “ sing of 
arms and the man ” ? — “ Arma virumque cano ” — Virgil, 
Aeneid, i.l. Why does not the bard 'sing of his renowned 
weapons which slew Valin and Marica but were absorbed in 
the body of Kumbhakarria, of the Vayavya and Aindrastras 
which severed his arms, of the half-moon weapons which 
severed his legs, and. of- Aindrastra which gave the 
de grace to the giant ? 
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VI. Ixix. Following Kumbhakar^ia’s death we have 
Ravapa sending six redoubtable warriors into the field. 

Yiiddhajxix. 79* 

The melee that ensued is described at great length, and then 
the Poet narrates each of the separate encounters between 
Individual heroes on either side. Anustubh verses 71 & 72 
which deal with the first of these are : 

II 

a w ^ I 

Yuddha, Ixix. 71, 72. 

Who this, cavalier was who drew in his wake a river of gore 
is not inferable from the anustubh verses that precede them 
(60-66), though we know from s'loka 30 that Narantaka was 
the only one of the half-dozen warriors mounted on a horse 
and ^loka 73 which follows mentions his name. But 
(71) & (72) for their proper construction 

require a reference to : 


Ytiddha, Ixix. 69, 

However we read on. The Poet tells us that at sight of the 
havoc wrought by Narantaka in the Vanara ranks Sugriva 
despatched Aftgada to engage him, and that they joined 
battle. But the anustubh s'lokas break off lamely : 

Yuddha* Ixxix* 91* 
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and we have to turn to the following sarga to learn how the 
fight ended : 

?|T 1 

Ytiddha, Ixx. 1, 

Ahgada’s signal exploit in accounting for Narantaka is 
narrated in verses 92-100 of sarga Ixix, but as they are in 
long metre we are to rest content with the bare information 
vouchsafed by the Poet in the anustubh verses that they 
fought together and that Narantaka was slain. Did ever Poet 
compose thus ? 

Four of the other Raksasa warriors are disposed of in 
the succeeding sarga, but it is to the verses in long metre that 
we have to look for the actual slaying of three of them, viz., 
Devantaka by Hanuman (Ixx. 26), Mahodara by Nlla 
(ib. 30-32), and Tris'iras by Hanuman (ib. 47, 48). 

There remained Atikaya, son of Dhanyamalini, the most 
powerful of the six heroes, and the “ prop that did sustain 
Ravana’s house” {vide Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, 
IV. i.’375-376]. 

m mi 1 

Yuddha, Ixxl, 30 » 

It was Laksmapa that confronted him in battle. Long and 
fierce was the encounter as the Poet describes it in more than 
forty sdokas (Ixxi. 59-101). The combatants were evenly 
matched and the event hung in the balance. Then the Wind- 
god whispered in Laksmapa’s ear that Atikaya who had had 
special boons .from Brahma was invulnerable except by 
Brahmastra (Ixxi. 103). The Poet, thanks to Brahma’s 
boon to him, heard the whisper, but his descriptive powers 
would seem suddenly to have flagged, and his next 
anustubh verse tells uS merely that Atikaya’s head toppled 
down, 
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RTO *r«IT 11 

(Yuddha, Ixxi, 111. 

We are referred to a later rhapsodist for the seven stanzas 
in longer metre (Ixxi. 104-110) vi^hich relate hovs? Laksmapa 
discharged his flaming Brahmastra and how it burnt up all 
the armoury of the enemy and bore away his head. 

V. xl. 23. When Hanuman took leave of Sita did she wish 
him bon voyage ? The Poet tells us that he was honoured 
with auspicious words at his departure : 

=? WTfwi: | 

Suitdara) xli* /. 

Sita’s own words of blessing however are contained in a 
stanza in long metre at the end of the previous sarga : 

Sundara^ xl, 23 » 

The Poet is careful to tell us that Jambavan pronounced 
a blessing in due form when Hanuman was about to across 
to Lanka from Mahendragiri : 

?iq 4i?qwi^=qq: i 

Kiqkindha, Ixvii, 34, 35* 

Pious Sita could hardly have done less when he set out on 
the return voyage. It is unreasonable to suppose that the 
Poet omitted to report her gracious words and that the 
omission was .supplied by a later hand. 
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V. lii. Vibhisana pointed out to RSvapa that Haiiuman 
as an ambassador could not be put, to death but only made to 
suffer some lesser penalty. Rsva^ia disagreed. He saw no 
sin in killing such a wicked monkey ; 

q qHHT m 1 

Sundam, lii, 11. 

The next anustubh verse is : 

Suudara, Ui^ 20. 

This IS obviously the continuation of a counter-argument 
addressed by Vibhisana. The s'loka as it stands has no 
connection with the 11th s'loka and requires at least stanza 
12 for its proper construction : 

qf^g: n 

Sundani. lU^ 12. 

II. ix. 60-66. The ninth sarga of Ayodhyakanda closes 
with seven stanzas in long metre. They are not a mere repeti- 
don .of what the Poet had said before in anustubh metre. 
They appear to be a continuation of the conversation between 
Manthara and Kaikeyi after the latter had retired to the 
sulks-chamber, vide Ayodhyu, ix. 55 : 

l^?n55T^'l ^»rpqi?^jT^5rr ii 

The^ passage shows us how the plot for the frustration of the 
ing s project hatched in the boudoir was developed and per- 
fected in the inner chamber. Says Manthara to the Queen : 

• «?8IT icl# II 

Ayodhyd, ix, 61, 
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—in other words, ‘ act well your part now that you are here.’ 
Kaikeyi rises to the occasion and rehearses her part as it 
were to her humpbacked tutor ; 

iSSiT fftco afhgJT; II 

m ^ II 

jf ^ jn^q'?TJW>5Pfr’3. i 

Ayodhya, ix^ 62-64. 

What the Poet suggests in this colloquy in the sulks-chamber 
is that the Queen was primed to say to the King not only 

(a) that she would there and then put an eiid to her life 
if he did not grant her request to exile Rama for 
fourteen years and to instal Bharata ; but 
(&) that if Rama was not banished no food or 
drink should pass her lips. 

This latter demand was peremptory as the King might con- 
ceivably postpone Rama’s exile till after Bharata had been 
fetched from Rajagrha. We do not find in any of the scold- 
ing speeches of Kaikeyi in the tenth and following sargas that 
she used the threat that she would not eat or drink till Rama 
left, for the forest. There is however good reason to conclude 
that she must have uttered it. We have Sita saying to 
Hanuman-— . 

^ ll 

. JT ^ si?zf4 m 1 

. Sundara,xxxm, 20,21 . 

We have: also .this which attests the fact indirect^, ’ w., 
K^eyt’s wordsrtQ RSma ' 
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^ 2n?t: 1 

fqai ^ ^T (I 

Ayodhyat xiXi 76, 

Das'aratha of course had said nothing of the kind. But what 
of that ? If she refused to eat or drink, the poor distracted 
king was not going to eat or drink either. He saw how she 
had twisted her own resolution into his, and 

. ^ A' ■■■ • ^ ^ . 

Ayodhyd, xix^ 11, 

Lastly, when Rama came to take leave of his father, Kaikeyi 
urged the King in secret to let him go at once : 

AyodhyS, xxxiv, 30. 

There can be little doubt therefore that it was part of the plot 
as developed in the sulks-chamber that Kaikeyi should demand 
the instant banishment of Rama on pain of her refusing to 
eat or drink, and that stanza 64, if not the whole passage, is 
the Poet’s own and not an interpolator’s. 

V. Iv. 36. Hanuman had taken his leave of Sita. He had 
accomplished the prime object of his visit. But, like Caesar, 

“ Nil actum credens, dum quid supereset agendum.” 

Lucan, Pharsalia, ii, 657. 

‘ He reckon’d not the past, while aught remain’d 
Great to be done, or mighty to be gain’d.’ 

Sugriva’s message to the Raksasa king had yet to be 
delivered, and we know how he contrived to be captured 
and carried into the presence of Rava^ja. Chance then 
presented him with an unrivalled opportunity to set fire to 
Lanka. This work he proceeded with grim humour to 
execute systematically: and thoroughly. Surveying the scene 
he suddenly recollected SitS and a great fear came over him 
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Had he perhaps, like the ape that he was, done his work too 
thoroughly? 

m 1 

SHtidanZf V, h\ 

The thought that Sita had perished in the conflagration he 
had started flung him into the utmost anguish. Voices 
from the air then reassured him of her safety, and he regained 
his wits : 

e ISlI; 1 

Sundam, V, h\ 35» 

We should have expected him next to take his departure from 
Lanka, but in the next anustubh verse after this s'loka we 
find him back again at that famous ‘s'ims'upa’ tree which 
Sita in her captivity had chosen for her own particular abode : 

Sundam, V, xlii, 19. 

, — and offering her his respectful felicitations on her 
miraculous escape : 

Sundam, V, Ivi, 1. 

— Who, the learned Poet does not say. The indispens- 
able grammatical and contextual link between the two 
anustubh verses, Iv. 35 & Ivi. 1, is the stanza in long metre 
which ends the former sarga, viz., 

.. * Sundam f Fj Iv^ 36* 
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Why should it be supposed that this link was forged by 
another hand ? 

IV. iii. 40. 1 

Sundara, xxxv, 52. 

— So did Hanumaii conclude his account of the alliance 
struck between Rama and Sugriva, It was not simply a 
political compact or personal friendship. It was nothing less 
than h;f5f as Hanuman happily termed it, and Hanuman 
ought to know as he was the author of the alliance. It was 
chef-d’oeuvre of his diplomacy. His part in bringing it 
about is indicated by the Poet in the opening passage of the 
fifth of Kiskindha ending with ; 

Kiqkindhai f , 7, 

That he formed the resolution to effect it is plainly stated 
in the closing stanza of the third sarga, which cannot be 
discarded as spurious simply by reason of its metrical length : 

TO 1 

Kiskindha^ IV ^ iit, 4 * 

II. Ixxxvii. 23. 3fi ?ll snSTrl: h 11 

Ayodhydi xxxi^ 27» 

We know that in the forest Laksma^a kept vigil when 
Rama slept. The Poet makes us understand this once for all 
when he describes the night spent by the exiles under the 
Ihgudi tree in S'rhgiberapura. 

SflTOfST qi^ 55^nr: | 

111 I 


Ayodhya, I, 49, 50. 
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He is content here with the bare statement l^gqrf^: 

and does not describe /mw Laksmana kept vigil. With a 
fine eye for effect he puts this vivid description into Guha’s 
mouth where the latter pictures the night under the Ingudi 
tree to Bharata : 

Ayodhya, Ixxxvii, 23. 

When we compare passages like 

i cT^T 1 

R^: II 

Ayodhya, cxviti, 5/* 

RTR ^ R=RRRR^?i 11 

^ f^R R W *1*1 I 

Sundavaj xxxin, 20s 27. 

^ RfTR^I; I 

teR RR?1T str;^ RT !l 

Sundam,xxxm,27. 

where Slta is made to report picturesque details omitted in 
the Poet’s narrative, we feel little doubt that he reserved the 
description of Laksmaiiia’s vigil for Guha. If we might take 
MuiSri for our guide, it was appropriate that that ardent 
devotee should sing the praises of his newly-acquired friend. 

^^ I^g^rRTR; ^oiifR55R^ Rg# a 

.. MurSri, Afmrgharagk^^Ui, ¥, 2. 
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II. Hi. 100-102. Sarga liii of Ayodhyakanda which deals with 
the exiles’ first night after the departure of Sumantra for 
Ayodhya opens thus : 

Ayodhya, liii, 7 , 

This necessarily requires the stanza in long metre which 
occurs at the end of the previous sarga. 

Ayodhya, Hi, 102. 

“rig” again refers to the stanza before. 

^ *T|R3(t3. | 

Ayodhya, Hi, 101, 

Is Stanza 100 necessary ? Not absolutely perhaps. But it is 
the natural connecting link between the s'lokas in which Rama 
dismissed Sumantra and the car, AyodhyU, lii, 64ff., and gave 
leave to Guha to return, Ayodhya, lii, 73, and the verse in a 
later sarga which resumes their story, viz., Ayodhya, Ivii, 1. 

II. Im. 54. The first night spent under the great banyan 
tree before the exiles reached Prayag was marked by a moment- 
ous decision. The stirring events that had followed the king’s 
announcement of his installation seemed to have brought their 
inevitable reaction, and Rama, with his thoughts turned to the 
lot of his father and specially of his mother under the new 
regime gave way^ to a fit pf, deep despondency. In this mood 
he proposed that Lak$mapa should return to Ayodhya in the 
morning to protect him and Sita to go forward 

and fulfil their father’s word passed to Kaikeyi. 
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trq ^ 55^1101 II 

JlftcEflft #1211 w t 
Sf^nsiFfT f| JITSI^ #^T2n 11 

Ayodbya, Ini, 16,17, 

Laksmana knew how to deal with this mood, as witness the 
tribute which fourteen years later Rama paid him when 
Indrajit had bound them both with the Nagapas'a : 

51 55^JTDi# $11^1 II 

?4 ?1 UTiiTJSrreq^ 55^JTOi I 

Yuddhai xlix. 6^ 14. 

He would have it out with Rama once and away. Inter- 
preting Sita’s feelings on the matter correctly, he said 

elm =q ei s^qqe li 

Ayodhydj Ifii, 30. 

and uttered this memorable sentiment 

51 =q #1 mi #1 q =qi|Tifq 1 

g|iefq #i^ ll 

Ayodhydt liUt 3h 

The Poet says that when Laksmapa had spoken 

ei^^ me. i 

ifei ii 

Ayodhyd^ Uiit 33. 

The next anustubh verses simply go on to speak of their 
journey to PraySg in the morning, Ayodhy^, liv, 7, 2, and tell 
us nothing as to what reply, if any, Rama made to Laksmana, 
or how he decided the question of Laksmapa’s return to 
Ayodhya mooted by himself. We have however this stanza 
in long metre at the end of sarga liii : 

m\ wm ^ #qi ^ ii 

AyodhyU^ Im, 54. 
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This tells us that after hearing Laksmana’s excellent words 
Rama gave up once for all the idea of separation from him 
during the years of exile. As the has it, 

q^ffT (I 

The qtfpqfrR which Laksmana’s forcible words imported so 
deeply touched Rama that we cease to hear any more of his 
suggestion that Laksmana should go back to Ayodhya. 
Embodying as it does the conclusion of the matter raised in 
controversy in the sarga and a conclusion of decisive import- 
ance for the story, it is difficult to see how the verse, liii. 54, 
can be treated as aught but the Poet’s o%vn. 
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By 

Dr. N. Venkataramanayya 

A PASSAGE in the LSmulavada epigraph of Arikesarin II 
states that Vinayaditya-Yuddhamalla, the founder of the 
local branch of the Csfukya family, ruled over the Sapada- 
laksa country, which could not be governed by others.' The 
same fact is mentioned by Pampa in the introduction to bis 
VikraniUriunavijayam.^ , The Parabhani Plates of Arikesarin 
III also allude to Vinayaditya-Yuddhamalla’s rule over the 
Sapadalaksa country.^ The first point that deserves considera- 
tion is the situation of the Sapadalaksa country. Neither the 
Lerhulavada and Parbhani inscriptions nor Pampa’s Vikranmr- 
junavijayam offer any information indicating the locality 
where it was situated. Palkurki Soma, a great Viras'aiva divine 
and author, who flourished about the beginning of the 14th 
century a.d., mentions, in the Parvata-praharana of his 
Pa^it-nmdhya-caritra, Sapadalak^ as an appellation appli- 
cable to several countries in his time : 

NSpala is sap'adalaksa 
Kedara 

' TirkSrti „ 

' Telingaga Inscription I.S. No. 21. 

So— 'yam Mlas'asad—ananya-s>as yam Sapdda-lakqam k§ittm— 
ahqat—Uj’fia}} 

Samasta-rajendra-kirJta~koti-m8f}ikya-ras'mi-prakar—areit = S«* 
ghribr 

’ Vihramarjunavijayam, 1. 16. . , 

‘ N. R. Premi, SUhi^iif ^r Itih5s, p, 90, r 

^ V - . 
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^'S.^mirdL sapMalaksa 
Kannoja „ 

Konkapa „ 

Kalinga.^ „ 

Sapudalaksa is used here as a term indicating the extent 

of the countries Nepala, Kedara, Tirkarti, Kas'mira, Kannoja, 
Konkana and Ralinga, and not as the proper name of any 
one country m particular as in the Lemuiavada and Parbhani 
records and Pampa’s VihramUrjunavijayam. A country of 
e name of SapSdalaksa is occasionally met with in the 
Sanskrt literature and the Medieval North Indian inscriptions 

'' ^s^mantakave&mavihaya hr in 

e Ya&asUlahacampu of Somadgvasuri, S'rutasSgara states 
-a&mantaka, Sapudalaksa-parvata-nivminr ^ A more valu’ 
able reference to Sap^dalaksa is found in the Citodghad in 
scnption of the Calukya Kum.rap,la of Gujar.f dated 

k! 1 dehsited the ruler of 

Sakambhan and devastated the Sapadalaksa country he 

Citratota great beauty of the 

’ Indhra Granthaniala No. 30. Part ii, p. 415. 
oJkoTScX" 

•to’i^otScX 

e)|;,oicA' 

g'Sr*^ss 

S"o5'c»a&s 

rSoX" 

,, p No. 70. p. I87.8. See also G. Jkn . 

’ El. II. p. 423. 

Mahnbhri-mkuft^jSfu mi^thbharis'ah. 
pny«putra-lo^ na sf^mhharts'aJf ‘ - . , • 


'i',, ‘^4 
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Bhagavanlal Indraji is of opinion that ‘ Sapadaiaksa is 
the Sanskrt form of the modern Sewalik He believes that 
the Cauhans, whom the Gujarat Jain chroniclers call the 
SapSdalaksiyas, came originally from this region at first to 
Ajraere and thence to Gujarat ; that A j mere and the country 
in the neighbourhood acquired from them the name of Sapada- 
iaksa ; and that it was identical with the ancient S'akambhari 
corresponding to the present Sambhar territory in Eastern 
Rajaputana.^ A similar opinion is held by Nundolal Dey. 
He also considers that Sapadaiaksa is the Sanskrt form of 
modern Sewalik, a corruption perhaps of Sawalakh, corres- 
ponding to S'akambhari, that is, the modern S'ambhar territory 
in Eastern RSjaputana.'^ However that may be, it is certain 
that during the 9th century a.d. and even earlier, S'akambhari 
or the modern Sambhar territory in Eastern Rajaputana was 
known as the SapSdalaksa country. 

Vinayaditya-Yuddhamalla was a >southern prince. He 
was probably a native of Northern Telingana and ruled over 
a small principality with Bodhan in the present Nizamabad 
district of Hyderabad state as his capital.^ The circumstances 

apt prasta-s^atrur = hhayat == ham prahhTtiah 
stMtau yasya mattchha-vaji-prahhutah li 
Sapadalaksam^amardya namrtkrta-bh ayanakah 
Svayam^dyan^mahindtho grcime Salipur^abhidhe H 
San^niv^s^ya siviram prthu tatra 
trdsit = asahana-bhupati-cakram 
Ciirakuta-giri ptiskala-sfobhatn 
drastum^dra nrpatih kutukena 1^ 

' Bom. Gaz. I. i. pp. 157, 158, u. 1, 184, 194. 

^ Geographical Dictionary, p. 178. 

An abortive attempt has been made by Muliya Tiramappayya in his 
Ndddja Pampa (pp. 23-25) to identify this Vinayaditya-Yuddhamalla with 
the* Gujarat Calukya Jayas'raya Mangalarasa who was also known as 
Vinayaditya-Yuddhamalla (DKD, p. 374). Apart from the insoluble pro- 
blems presented by the false pedigree of the spurious Kollipara plates, 
serious chronological difficulties preclude the possibility of their identifi- 
cation. The last known date of Jayas'raya Mangalarasa is A.D. 731-2. As 
nothing is known about him subsequent to this date, and as his younger 
brother Avanljanas^'raya Pulakesin, who represents himself as meditating 
on his feet, {tat^pad-dnudhyata) is seen to have been ruling his kingdom in 
A.D. 739, it has been correctly assumed that Jayas'raya Mangalarasa died 
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in which he came to rule over the Sapadalaksa country in 
Eastern Rajaputana are not known. The spurious Kollipara 
plates of his son, Arikgsari I, no doubt, attribute to him 
the conquest practically of the whole of India ; but the ac- 
count is so vague and conventional that no apology is 
needed for rejecting its evidence.' Vinayaditya-Yuddhamalla 
does not appear to have been an independent prince. The 
statement, ‘ So'yam kilnsfusad ananya-s'asya-SapMalakmm 
ksitim ’ in the Lgmulavada inscription probably carries with 
it the implication that he. succeeded in governing the Sapada- 
laksa country, where others, who were in charge of its adminis- 
tration, failed. What is claimed for him here seems to be 
only the credit due to a successful subordinate, who performed 
a particularly difficult task that was not possible for others. 
Apart from this, all his descendants from the time of his son 
Arikesari I to that of Arikesari III, the last known member 
of the family, were the loyal samantas of the Rastrakuta 
monarchs. It is not at all unlikely that like his descendants 
he was also a feudatory prince dependent upon some Rastra- 
kuta king, who during the course of his northern conquests 
placed him in charge of the Sapadalaksa country which he 
subdued. Asssuming tentatively that Vinay5ditya-Yuddha. 
malla was a feudatory of the Rastrakuta sovereign, we may now 
proceed to ascertain the time and the circumstances in which 
he was entrusted with the administration of the Sapadalaksa 
country. Though no chronological datum, by which the time 
when he flourished can be determined, is furnished by the 

some time between A.D. 731-2 and 739 and that he was succeeded hv hie 

younger brother. Now, the Lemulavada Calukya Vinavaditvrv!fa!f^ ,, 

was undoutedly a contemporary of the RSLmrTSnrT 

also of Dantisa. Nottog L toown 

evidence to show that he was in any way connected tvii-h th« t 

It ia ao, thorrforo, poaaibl. to ’^.cc.y STliLtSa” SgeS'K 

Timmappayya, and assume that the Lemulavada 

oirth<»t of tho U,. ot tho Gui«st branch of fclfetoSgiSgaTmi” 

praihfH narapatuBumarcitu^^iia^^itkalp, KBralcf^ 
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LeraulavS^a inscription, Pampa gives some valuable infor- 
mation which enables us to fix his time with tolerable cer- 
tainty. Speaking of Arikesari I, the son of VinaySditya- 
Yuddhamalla, he states that during the reign of Nirupama- 
deva, he conquered Vengi-vigaya together with Trikalinga/ 
Nirupamadeva referred to in this passage is identical with the 
Rastrakuta king, Dhruva Nirupama Dharavarsa Kalivallabha, 
who ruled over the Deccan from a.d. 780 to 793. It is 
obvious that Arikesari I must have flourished at the same 
time and that his father must have lived earlier in the time 
of Govinda II, Krsna I, and possibly also of Dantidurga. Of 
these three, neither Govinda II nor Krspa I is known to have 
invaded northern India and effected any conquests. Danti- 
durga, on the contrary, was a great conqueror, and the coun- 
tries which he reduced to subjection are enumerated in some 
records of his reign. In his Ellora temple inscription, it is 
said that he vanquished the Vallabha (f.e., the Calukya ruler of 
Badami), Sindhu-bhupa, Kaficis'a, the king of Kosala and 
Kaiinga, the .chief of the S'ris'aila country, besides the rulers 
of Malava, Lata and 'Tai^ha.® Of the kings said to have 
been . conquered by Dantidurga, only those that ruled over 
the countries in the north deserve notice here. SindhudSs'a 
or Sind was at this time under the rule of the Arabs, who 
conquered it in A.D. 712. From that time onwards, the Arab 
governors were accustomed to send expeditions of conquest 
against the neighbouring Hindu kingdoms. One of the most 
serious invasions which descended upon the Hindu states 
of .Western India like an avalanche came in a.d. 739. The. 
Tajiks or the Arabs overthrew the Saindhava, Kaccella, 
SaHra?|ra, Cavotaka, Maurya and Gujjara kings, and 

' VikrdmHrJunavijayam 1. 20. 

Nirupama Mvana*rajy ado 

. larikesari Vefngt- visayoMunt Trikdlingam ^ . 

beras=^otti-kof}4^ garvade ^ ^ ^ _ _ .. 

bareyisidam pesaran-akhila^dighhiitigalol » 

^ Arch > Western India ^ V» 87» ^ ■, ^ '' 
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penetrated into Lsta ; but in the Cslukya prince Avanijana^- 
raya Pulakes'i they met their match. He inflicted a severe 
defeat on them in a battle and turned back the tide of invasion.^ 
Nagabhata I, the ancestor of the Gurjara-PratihSra kings of 
Kanauj, who ruled over a large part of Western India about 
the middle of the 8th century A.D., is said to have defeated 
the Mlecchas, who evidently invaded his kingdom." If the 
Sindhubhupa mentioned in the Ellora record was indeed an 
Arab chief, and not some minor Hindu prince otherwise 
unknown, Dantidurga appears to have carried war into the 
territory of the depredatory Mussulmans to chastise them and 
teach them a very much needed lesson. Tanka has not been 
so far identified. It is not unlikely that it is the same as the 
modern Tonk in Rajaputana. Malava was included at that 
time in the Gurjara Pratihara empire, which extended pro- 
bably from Lata on the west coast to Mandor and Menta in 
Rajaputana. 

When exactly Malava passed into the hands of the Giir- 
jara-Pratiharas, it is difficult to ascertain. Mr. R. C. Majum- 
dar believes that ‘ Avanti must be looked upon as the 
home- territory of the (imperial Gurjara- Pratihara) dynasty, 
for (in the Jaina Harivaths'a) although Vatsaraja, (one of the 
kings of this dynasty) ruled over a vast kingdom, he is simply 
called the ruler of Avanti.’"* Again, commenting on a 
passage from BilSduri that ‘ they (the Arabs) made incur- 
sions against Uzain, and they attacked Bahrimand and 
burnt its suburbs. Junaid conquered Al-Bailman and Juzz 
. . he states that ‘ whereas other places were conquered, 
the Arabs merely sent incursions against Ujjain, and if we re- 
member that this is from the pen of an Arab historian, it must 
be looked upon as a tacit admission that the Arabs failed in 
their expedition against Ujjain.’^ As Nagabhata I is said 

’ /. C. 0. 1881, Aryan Section, p. 232 f. 

’£/. XVIII. pp. 102, 107. 

‘El. XVIII, p. 102. • ' 

‘ Jbid., pp. 102-3. 
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to have crushed the large armies of the powerful Mleccha 
king, in the Gwalior Pras'asti of Bhoja, he presumes that the 
failure of Arab expeditions against Ujjain must have been 
due to Nagabhata’s opposition/ The evidence, however, is not 
conclusive. The fact that Vatsaraja is spoken of as the ruler 
of Avanti in the Jaina Harivarhs'a does not prove that Avanti 
(Ujjain) was ‘ the home-territory ’ of his family. It is not 
inconceivable that a conqueror should be referred to as the 
ruler of a country conquered by him. What Jinasena, the 
author of the Jaina Harivams'a, desires to convey in the passage 
under consideration is the exact time, when he completed his 
work and the names of the contemporary sovereigns, who were 
ruling the neighbouring kingdoms at that time, and not the 
location of the respective home territories of the dynasties 
to which they belonged. The inference from this that Avanti 
(Ujjain) was the home-territory of the imperial Gurjara- 
Pratlhara dynasty is both unwarranted and illogical. Again, 
there is no definite evidence to show that Nagabhata I was 
the ruler of Ujjain at the time of the Arab incursions. He 
is, no doubt, credited with a victory over a large army of a 
powerful Mleccha king ; but there is nothing to connect this 
victory with Ujjain. The military activities of the Arabs 
were wide-spread. Nagabhata might have come into conflict 
with them in any place in Western India. It is not impos- 
sible that he defeated them in Al-Bailman (BhlnmSl) 
and Juzz (Gujaratra) and liberated them from the yoke of 
the barbarians. True, he was in occupation of MSlava at the 
time of Dantidurga’s invasion. That does not show that 
Malava was his native kingdom and not a conquered territory. 
There is, as a matter of fact, some slight evidence which 
indicates that he, taking advantage of the general confusion 
caused by the Arab predatory expeditions, invaded MSlava 
and took possession of the country; and that this act of 
aggression brought in its train the RSsfrakuta armies from 
the south. ' . 

‘ p. 103. 
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The Das^vatlra temple inscription of Dantidurga gives 
some valuable information about his campaigns in Malava 
and Western India. Apart from verse 22 which enumerates the 
countries and kings conquered by him, at least three verses, 
unfortunately damaged, describe his expedition against MSlava 
and the west coast and the important events that happened 
during the campaign. In verse 25, it is stated that Maharaja 
S'arva, that is, Dantidurga did something {verb lost) like 
Bibhatsu (Arjuna) to rescue from danger a certain king called 
Deva, who like another Yudhisthira, was accompainedbyseveral 
devoted and fearless kings and loyal servants and was followed 
by a powerful array (Bhimasena).' Verse 26 refers to some 
great gift {maJiUdund) which he made at Ujjain. This mahu- 
duna, according to the Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsa I, is the 
Hirapyagarbha] and during the performance of the ceremony, 
it is said that Dantidurga posted Gurjares'a and other kings 
as pratihuras (gate-keepers).® The use of the terms Gurjares'a 
and PratihSra here clearly shows, as pointed out by Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar, that at the time of Dantidurga’s invasion, the 
king who was ruling in Ujjain was a member of the Gurjara- 
Pratlhara family.;^ . Verse 29 alludes to the conquest of the 
tira-kqiti, that is, the coastal country and, encampment in a 
palace built by the king of the Gurjaras.* 

The identity of Deva whom, according to V. 26 of 
the Das'avatSra temple inscription, Dantidurga rescued 
from danger is not known. Judging from the expressions 
[ Savctraparikaram' , . ^ bkimasen—Unuyutam^ and especially 

^ Arch. Sur. West. Ind. V, p. 87. 

Devam * savam-parikuram Bhlmasen^anuyaiam 

Prahvair^hhupendra-vpidaiJ} parivftam=^abhaymr=^ugm-seno 
jitdrih . . 

Vyapudy^uddhurtum^r^kam prasahha-pam-kari-dhvmksa smts- 
kUm-d0hfi 

' Bhibhatsur^dmtanUgQ jaytnam4va param Sn Maharaja 

' !Md., p, 239. ‘ ^ 

^ Arch* Sur* WcBt Ind* V,' p, 87* 
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pfahvdiT—hhupendra'-vfiidaih parivTitzM—abhayah ’ used to 
describe him in the verse, he seems to have been a powerful 
monarch to whom several subordinate chiefs owed allegiance. 
Dr. Altekar believes that he was a Gurjara PratihSra ruler, 
obviously the younger of the two nephews of Nagabhata I. 
‘ Some time after the defeat of Kirtivarman,’ says he, 
‘ Dantidurga seems to have led an expedition to Ujjain either 
to help the Gurjara Pradhara ruler Devaraja, or to take 
advantage of the defeat inflicted on him by the rival Gurjara- 
Pratihara king, Siluka, ruling at Bhinmal.” ‘ This identifi- 
cation cannot be accepted without reservation, as it is involved 
in difficulties which do not admit of easy solution. As 
Dantidurga died in a.d. 757 or even earlier, his expedition to 
rescue Dey^a and his victory over the Gurjara king must have 
taken place some time before his death.' The Hansot plates 
make it clear the Pradhara Devaraja’s uncle, Nagabhata I was 
the suzerain of the Cahamana Bhratrvrddha of Bhrgukaccha 
in Saurastra in Oct. a.d. 756.* There is no reason to believe 
that he died immediately after the issue of these plates as 
assumed by some modern writers on the history of the 
imperial Gurjara-Pradharas. According to the Gwalior 
Pras'asti of Bhojadeva, Nagabhata I was succeeded by his 
nephews:' Kakkuka and Devaraja one after v the other.'* 
Therefore, Devaraja could have come to the throne , only 
after the death both of his uncle and elder brother. The dates 
A.D. 760 — 780 assigned to him by Mr. Munshi may Jbe 
accepted as fairly reasonable.* From this it follows as a 
corollary that Dantidurga who, as stated already, died in a.d. 
757 could not have gone to MSlava either to help this Devamja 


* RU^trakuids and their times, pp. 39-40. 

- • - The last known date of Dantidurga is A.D. 754 (M. XI. p. 108); 
£md the earliest date of his successor, Akalavarsa Krsija I is A.D. 758 
Qr. Bh. hi. Saw, Mayd. "VIII. p.' l65). It is evident that Dantidurga 
must have died some time between these two dates, probably in A.D. 7S7, as 
his successor was on the throne in the next year. 

: xii,p;i97. ■ ; 

^.*-B/.XVilDp; 111. . - ■ "■■■ ■■■ 

was GVrjaradem, Part iii. pi 55. . ' 
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or in the alternative to take advantage of the defeat inflicted 
on him by Siluka, the king of the rival branch of the Gurjara- 
Pratihara family ruling from Bhinmal. 

It may however be pointed out that Devaraja was ruling 
in MSlava during the time of Nagabhata I either as his 
subordinate or as an independent monarch ; and that having, 
for some unknown reason, incurred the displeasure of his 
uncle and fearing perhaps an attack from him, he appealed 
to Dantidurga for help ; and that the latter welcoming the 
opportunity to widen the sphere of his influence, if not 
actually his dominion, invaded Malava. Although it is not 
impossible that DevarSja should have solicited the help of 
Dantidurga against his ancle and invited him to Malava, there 
is absolutely no evidence to show that Devaraja was in charge 
of Malava during the time of his uncle or that he ever turned 
against him. Therefore, taking all the relevant facts into 
consideration, it seems reasonable to suppose that Deva, 
whom, according to the Das'avatara temple inscription, 
Dantidurga rescued from danger, had no connection whatever 
with the Gurjara Pratihara Devaraja, the nephew of NSga- 
bhata I. He was most probably a member of some other 
dynasty that was holding sway over Malava at that time, who 
unable to resist the expansion of the Gurjara Pratihara power 
under Nagabhata appealed to Dantidurga for help. 

Dantidurga’s expedition to Malava was completely 
successful. Nagabhata who appears to have taken possession 
of Deva’s capital, Ujjain was defeated ; and was compelled 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the Rastrakuta sovereign. 
Deva was probably reinstated in his kingdom, and rendered 
assistance to his benefactor in carrying out his designs 
against the Gurjara Pratihara dominions. Dantidurga next 
proceeded against the ‘ Ura-kpti,' or the country along the 
sea>board of the Arabian sea and reduced it to subjection. 
What happened afterwards is not definitely known, as the 
DasfSvatara temple inscription which is the only source of 
information stops abruptly at this point. The campaign, 
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however did not come to an end with the conquest of the 
coastal region. As Dantidurga is said to have defeated the 
king of Tanka (modern Tonk), it is certain that he advanced 
from the sea coast on Rajaputana and penetrated as far as 
the Sapadalaksa country. 

The foregoing discussion makes it clear that of the three 
Rastrakuta kings Dantidurga, Krspa I, and Govinda II who 
could Jiave been the contemporaries and the liege lords of 
Vina3'aditya-Yuddhamalla, only the first was a great 
conqueror who carried his arms successfully into the desert 
regions ol Rajaputana. It must have been during Danti- 
durga s attack upon the Gurjara-Pratihara dominions in 
Rajaputana that Vinayaditya-Yuddhamalla was appointed 
as the governor of the Sapadalakga country, a position which 
according to the records of his descendants, he held with 
considerable distinction and power. 

Abbreviations : 

El ; Epigraphia Indica 

I A : Indian Antiquary 

/. C.O . : Proceedings of the Internation Congress of the 



PETITS PROBLfeMES ^:TYMOLOGigUES 
Par le 

Professeur Jules Bloch 

Que dans la demi-strophe RV. III. 53. 23 

lodha designe un cheval comme le veut Geldner, ou un bouc 
comnae le yeut Oldenberg, on s’accorde maintenant k traduire 
la fin par “ le prenant pour une vacbe C’est d’ailleurs ainsi 
que I’entendait dej^ le Nirukta (pas'um rnanyammnh, 4, 14), 
Mais les grammairiens et les lexicographes post6rieurs’ 
donnent pds'u comme particule; la Kas'ika la rend par 

samyak, v. Dyer, The Skrit. Indeclinables Language 

Dissertation, 31, p. 54, 70. 

On pourraitse demander si cette interpretation posterieure 
ne repose pas sur I’unique passage du Veda cite plus haut ; 
faute de trouver ailleurs un exemple de pd^u neutre, alors que 
pd&uh est gen6ralemeni; masculin et oxyton, on aurait eu 
recours a I’hypothese d’une particule, quitte k la traduire 

n iraporte comment ; et cette tradition se serait conservee 

dans les ecoles# * 

^ La difficulte oflferte par la coexistence de pd&uh et pd&u 
n existe plus pour qui connait la coexistence en latin de pecit 
et a&pecm-pecoris neutres k cote de pecus pecudis, feminin: 
ou I’opposition de I’avestique acc. sg. pamm et du vieux 
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haut allemand fihu qui est neutre et suppose I'accent pr^his- 
torique pos6 sur la premiere syllabe comme en vedique. 

II est cependant probable que la particule pa^u n’a pas 
iti invent^e ; probable aussi qu’elle se rattache k la racine pa^- 
“ voir ”, plus authentiquement que le nom du b^tail que le 
Nirukta n’h^sitait pas k expliquer ainsi (pas'uhpa^yafeh, 3, 16). 
Et la Durghatavrtti par exemple a sans doute raison de 
proposer dans une remarque accessoire (II, 3, 18, ed. Renou, 
p. 69) pa^u pasfyety arthah ; cf. aussi P.W. sous pa^u (2). 

L’61argissement -u- dans ce cas, est archaisme unique, 
(ou expliquera-t-on un jour khdlu de fa 9 on analogue?), 
puisque le type van-oti n’a subsist^ que par sa ressemblance 
avec le type su-uM. C’est ce caractere unique qui I’aura isol6 
dans I’emploi imp6ratif et I’aura fait rejeter parmi les par- 
ticules. 

L’hypoth^se en question est corrobor^e par I’existence en 
gathique d’une forme 6galement isol^e, Yasna, 53, 6 ySm 0 
spasfutha fruidim “ what advantage you perceive” (M. W. 
Smith), ” whatever happiness you look for ” (H. W. Bailey). 
Le S' emp^che de voir ici une forme directement parallfele k 
I’indien ; Bartholomae y a reconnu une faute, graphique^- 
ment explicable, pour *spasfmitha, Les deux formes s’appuient 
Tune sur I’autre, car le parall^lisme des radicaux en -nu- et -u- 
a 6t6 reconnu depuis longtemps ; ne citons ici que latin uoluo, 
arm6nien g'eZww, en regard de skr. ufwd/i, latin strud, en regard 
de grec aropvvni,. skr. stfndti (v. par exemple Meillet, MSL 
XVI (1921) 246, Kuiper, Die ig. Nasalprasentia, (1937)89). Et 
Ton sait aussi que cette forme d’6]argissement s’applique parti- 
culiferement aux verbes qui n’ont pas de pr6sent radical, ce 
qui est pr6cis6ment le cas pasfyati, avest. spasyeiti, latin 
specific et sans doute grec <rKhdoiml. 

Dravyam 

On a coutume de rattacher dravya k dru-, thhme r£duit 
de dur%; I’id^e imp)iqu6e est que dmvya serait d’abord tin 
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adjectif signifiant “de bois”, done “solide”, puis un sub- 
stantif designant I’^lement solide en general, la substance, et 
secondairement le bien, la propri^t^. 

II existe bien en effet un adjectif dravya, attest^ excep- 
tionnellenient en Sanskrit classique, et dont le correspondant 
pali dabba d^signe I’arbre par opposition k Una, I’herbe et 
gaccha, le buisson. On y compare le lituanien drsvi, dtevs 
designant un trou dans un tronc d’arbre et par suite une 
ruche ; le sens reste 1^ tout proche de I’origine. Par centre il 
existe bien en russe un derive du nom de I’arbre, derevnja, 
signifiant domaine, village ” ; mais e’est par I’interm^- 
diaire de “ chantier, exploitation de mois ? “ C’est par M,” 

m ecrit M. Vaillant, “ par des installations sommaires de 
bficherons et de charbonniers, qu’ont commence les domaines 
et les villages dans la grande for^t de la Russie moscpvite 
qu’on se mettait k defricher en poussant vers I’Est et la 
Volga . II s agit done, on le voit, d’un derive unique, 
reflet de circonstances locales sans parallele chez les Arya 
vediques. 

En r4alite, comme I’a bien vu J. Charpentier (Monde 
Oriental, I, 5') dravya appartient k la famille de vedique 
drdvitiam drdvipah neut. “ possession, propri6t6 Grass- 
mann pr6cisait k tort le sens de ces mots en traduisant “ bien 
meuble ”, sous I’influence de la racine dru-‘' courir Mais 
k 1 6poque ancienne dm ne veut dire que ” courir ” ou ** se 
h^ter ” ; quand plus tard dravati a pris le sens de “ devenir 
coulant, seliquifier ” (au senspropre), les deux termes restent 
distincts : Sus'ruta ernploie I’expression drava-dravya, “ sub- 
stance liquide ’ 

En regard du th^me dravi-, dravya- se pose comme par 
exemple tdvya, ” fort ” en regard de tavi. Quant a drdvim\, 
il a ete forme avec le suffixe -nas, caract^ristique d^s I’indo- 
europeen de noms k valeur juridique, comme I’a montr6 
Meillet,^MSL, XV, 254 ; cette valeur est claire dans I’avestique 

p^ion de nourriture ou de boisson 
mf s’aper§oit dans le pprsan dumdm 
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“ moissonner, partager ” que Hiibschmann (Persische Studien, 
61) derive en effet d’une racine *dni-r 61argie de qu’on 

voit dans avest. darasta-, “ moissonn^” ; cette racine est indo- 
europ4enne : grec hepco, etc. 

Le sens originei de dravya est done “part” sans 
distinction du meuble et Fimmeuble ; et les sens d^rivls 
sont plutot du cote de Timmeuble. De m^me pali dabba, 
pkr. davva valent “ propri4te, somme d’argent, substance ”, 
et I’adjectif pali dabba signifie “ convenable, excellent ” en 
partant de “ substantiel Le mot a conservi un caractfere 
technique et ne se presente dans les langues modernes que 
sous forme de tatsaraas Increment adapt^s. Les sens de 
“ chose, outil ” manquent ; mais la valeur ancienne persiste 
dans nepal. drabya populairement drabbe, darbe, “ metal, coin, 
money ” (Turner), h'indi darb, “ property, money, wealth ” 
(Fallow) etc. D’autre part dans la langue m6dicale “substance” 
s’est pr6cis6 en “ substance usit6e en pharmacie ” ; d’oii par 
exemple le titre du Dravyagunasarhgraha “ catalogue des pro- 
pri6t6s des (diverses) substances De 1^ vient le sens en 
marathe de dravya “ drogue ”, et I’usage des dialectes tsi* 
ganes : dialecte grec, drap “ herbe, racine, medicament ”, 
hongrois drab “ medicament ”, roumain, drab “ tabac ”, 
scandinave drabb, et gallois drab “ medicament, poison ”, 
espagnol drao “ poison ”. 

Vntuvali, VntuU, Vardalika 

Dans Ratnavali II entre les strophes 42-43, le bouffon 
feiicite le roi de s’etre bien tire d’une entrevue orageuse avec 
la reine : hkhemena aniharuiM adikkantu aElavUdlSvali, “ voil^ 
passee sans dommage une bourrasque hors de saison ” (Tr. 
Stchoupak). 

Un siede apr^s Harsa, Bhavabhuti donne la forme sans- 
krite de ce nom de Forage dans Uttara Ran. VI, replique du 
vidyadhasa precedant la strophe 6 1 pralayaVUfavaliksobha- 
gambhlraguhigulnyatnmo megha^, “ nuages c[ui poussent de 
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profonds grondements sous le choc du cortege des vents de 
la destruction ” (Tr. Lehot). 

II est difficile d’en s6parer vutnli par lequel Ujjvaladatta 
(Un. 4, 124) explique vmji, (v. Zachariae, BB, X, 129, 139). 
En effet I’interpr^tation par vMa-nh suppose au second terme 
une dematerialisation de sens qui etonne ; aussi bien, le PW. 
avait d6j^ sugg6r4 h. propos de khadyotuU, Megh., que nli 
sortait de Uvall. Cette reduction 6tait particulierement facile 
dans un mot comme vnt^iva)h par la superposition des 
deux syllabes va. 

Mais le probleme se complique du fait que vutuU 
ressemble fort ^ un mot moderne bien connu, v. Turner, 
Nepali Diet, sous hadal. 

Or bndal s’explique par aiileurs, comme on sait, Sig* 
nal6 par les lexicographes (remarquons en passant que vnrdull 
du Ganapatha est inconnu de la Kas'ika), mais inconnu de la 
litterature classique, skr. vardala, vardaiika, pali vaddalikS, 
pkr. (jaina) vaddaliya, d^signent un orage, sans doute li6 k la 
mousson, (d’ou I’emploi de aknla), accompagne de pluie et 
de froid. II se pr^sente dans les r6cits du s6jour du Bouddha 
chez le prince des NSga Mucilinda. 

Mvagga. I, 3, 2, tetia kho pana samayena inaht akula- 
megho udapndi saituhavaddalika sUavUtaduddinl. 

Mvastu. Ill, p. 301, tato pi tahim saptUhikani akula- 
vurdalaih utpannam saptuha-M rMriindtivaih devena vatsHam, 

Cf. Lalitav., p. 379, saptahe mahudtirdine . . . mu 
bhagavatah kuyam sutavutuh pfukmr iti. 

C’est 6galement une semaine que dure la temp^te dans un 
recit tout different du Divyavadana p. 500 : aparena samayena 
saptuhavardaliku jutuh. 

Vu I’antiquitfe relative de vurdala, il semble qu’on puisse 
le consid6rer comme k I’origine de tout le groupe. Au Vile 
si&clfe il y avait longten>ps que vUrdala, pass6 par le stade 
vaddalay- sysdt pu devenir *vudala ; vatali en est une re- 
sanskritisation, et l-pn con9oit que le compos6 dont il a 
i'aspect ayant quelque chose d’imparfait au point de vue du 
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sens, on ait essay^ de lui restituer une forme plus plausible 
sous i’aspect vMuvali^ prakritis^ i son tour par Harsa. 

Risquons un pas de plus dans I’hypothese. La Des'ina- 
mamala connait un mot va4dav'Uso tvzdmX. par meghah. On 
sait qu’une quantity de mots des'i ne sont autre chose que 
des circonlocutions ou des adjectifs pris substantivement ; 
vaddav^sS est le nuage qui 6cu]e dn vadda : vadda en prakrit 
r^pondrait directement k vdrda^ tout comme. vadda. Or en 
telugu vada-gallu d^signe la grSle, et kuivadi signifie “ pierre, 
rocher Ou est Toriginal ? 

Que ce * vad- soit un mot dravidien, ou au moins local, 
sanskritis6 en varda, ou que ce soit un simple doublet de 
pali-prakrit vadd-, on peut en tirer I’indication que le sens 
primitif est “ pierre ”, et que par consequent les mots aryens 
d6signent plus particuli&rement des orages k gr^le ; ce qui 
expliquerait I’emploi de I’adjectif ahula et la mention suppl6- 
mentaire de la pluie et du froid qui sans eela serait une simple 
redondance. 

Johur 

W. Crooke, Things Indian, p. 294, s’exprime ainsi au 
sujet de ce mot : “ This is the Hindi term meaning literally 
‘ taking one’s life for the desperate resistance offered by 
high-caste Hindus, principally Rajputs. When attacked, 
they were in the habit of slaying their wives and children, 
and finally committing suicide, in preference to surrender 

L’interpr^tation qu’il donne de ce mot repose sur I’hypo- 
th^se d’un Sanskrit * jlvahUra. Elle n’a pas satisfait Grierson, 
qui, pensant surtout a I’incendie accompagnant cette forme de 
suicide, proposait jatugfha (Tod, Annals of Rajasthan, 6d. 
Crooke, I, 310, n. 4). On discuterait utilement Tune et 
I’autre etymologic si le mot n’avait que le sens indiqu6 
par Crooke, 

Mais ouvrons le dictionnaire marathe de Mblesworth 
sous johwr : “ The word used by the Mahar, Camb^iar etc., 
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in saluting their betters or each other. 2. The word of 
obeisance used to a Ruju by his attendants, implying ‘ O 
warrior’!” 

II apparait imm^diatement qu’il s’agit de jayaMra 
devenu * jayokura, puisque la forme effectivement criee devait 
etre jayo* renforcle d’ailleurs par namo. La forme johwr 
sncchde k jauhur qui est attest^. Le prSkrit litt^raire a gard6: 
les deux elementsMistincts dans (Hala, Sattasai, 332 ; 

comm, jo-hhufu namaskWrU johufU iti fS). L’insertion de h 
entre voyelles ne fait pas difficult^ ; du reste le panjab. a joUr, 
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By 

C. JiNARAJADASA 

One marked characteristic which differentiates Sanskrit 
pandits in India and Pali scholars among Buddhist theros 
from scholars trained in the West is that the former confine 
themselves mainly to one language, while the latter are obliged 
to know several. Perhaps I can here make my topic clearer 
if I give the example of myself; this will mean a continual 
use of “ I,” which I hope the readers of this volume will 
pardon. 

When I went to Cambridge and determined to take the 
Oriental Languages Tripos, with the two subjects Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology, it was necessary, before I could 
matriculate and be enrolled a member of the University, that 
1 should pass the “ little go,” or the matriculation exami- 
nation, in Greek. For without passing in Greek one could 
not appear for the Oriental Languages Tripos. The Greek 
texts were one book of Homer, and a ^^ospel. As I had 
already worked up to the Greek standard required for the 
London University Intermediate examination, and had done 
Sophocles, the “ little go ” Greek was not a difficult matter. 
Once matriculated, I began Sanskrit. For the Tripos exa- 
mination, there were set, a part of the Rgveda, with Sayana’s 
Commentary, Aitareya Brahmana, Manu, and some other 
texts, and of course unseens and compositions. 

My first teacher in Sanskrit was Mr. R. A. Neil, a very 
fine scholar in Latin and Greek, who knew Sanskrit and Pali 
well. As there was no ope to teach the Aitareya Brahmapa, 
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I had to arrange for private lessons from Mr. E. J. Rapson, 
then in the Oriental Department of the British Museum, later 
Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. But the guru of gurus 
in Sanskrit was Professor E. B. Cowell. He had been 
principal of a Government College in India, had all 
the Greek and Latin classics at his fingers’ ends, and was 
thoroughly versed in Sanskrit and Persian. (It was he who 
taught Persian to Fitzgerald of Omar Khayyam fame.) He 
really seemed to be a reincarnated Sanskrit pandit, so deep 
was his knowledge of all things Sanskrit. 

The class in Sanskrit with Professor Cowell was not 
composed of more than six, among whom I remember 
Dr. L. D. Barnett and Miss C. Ridding. And here let me 
mention one fact which will astonish eastern readers. When 
a man had passed the Classical Tripos — Latin and Greek of 
all possible periods, and was especially well versed in Homer 
and its archaic grammatical forms — then when he studied 
Sanskrit during only three terms, altogether some eighteen 
weeks, with three classes a week, he was ready to pass the 
Oriental Languages Tripos, for which others, not knowing the 
classics, required three years. 

Professor Cowell’s class was held at his house, in his 
library. That was the special charm. As be was expounding 
some archaism in the Veda, he would suddenly go to his 
shelves and take out Homer or some other classic and show 
interesting parallelisms. He broadened the minds of his 
class in a most fascinating way. 

Rgveda, with Sayapa’s often fantastic derivations, Kali- 
dasa and his puns in Raghuvams'a, and Panini were part of 
our course. But in addition, and this is what I want to 
emphasise, he took us through one Gatha of the Avesta, com- 
menting on every word, and showing how our Vedic studies 
made the Avesta appear to us almost like a cockney form of 
Sanskrit. < He gave us a glimpse of Pali too, with a Jataka, 
naturally utterly: simple to those of us who already had been 
deeply immersed in Sanskrit. When we took our degree, we 
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knew who were the “big men ” in various branches of our 
studies, and what is more, we knew where to look for the 
“authorities.” We left the University almost like junior 
professors, sure of ourselves in our chosen studies. 

I should mention also the supreme value to our Sanskrit 
studies of Comparative Philology, a hard subject to study, 
with few good teachers. I«learnt something of it from Pro- 
fessor Giles and Professor Moulton, the Avestic scholar. 
What remains of my studies in Comparative Philology is a 
general suspicion of linguistic equations. 

I did not, after taking my degree, continue my Sanskrit 
studies. Dr. Barnett did and became the head in the British 
Museum of the Oriental section. Miss Ridding made her 
name in her department. The point 1 desire to make clear 
is that one trained in the universities of the West, when he 
chooses Sanskrit, Persian or Pali, has behind him a larger 
background than those trained in India who do not know 
Homeric Greek, Avesta, and Pali, nor Comparative Philology. 
He is not bound by the explanations of a commentary as 
final, but is able to appraise for himself, knowing what are 
the parallelisms in the allied languages. 

I have noted in Ceylon that Buddhist theros know noth- 
ing of the Upanisads, and yet consider their interpretation of 
texts authoritative, unaware that Buddhist technical terms 
antedate Buddhism. Similarly, here in India, how many Sans- 
krit pandits know the Avesta ? I believe among the few Avesta 
scholars among the Parsis, only one, Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, 
is versed in the Veda, because he studied Veda first and then 
took up Avesta. Among the scholars in India, one remark- 
able value in the scholarship of Dr. C. Kunhan Raja is that 
he studied Avesta in Germany under Geldner. For this 
reason, I would any day rely more upon his comment on any 
point of Vedic etymology than on that of the most learped. 
of our Sanskrit pandits, in spite of their immensity of leamiiig, 
and being the custodians of a . priceless scriptural tradition, . 


tOLKSPPIYAR AND PATAfJJALI 
By 

Rao Sahib S. Vaiyapuri Pillai 

Tolkuppiyam is the earliest of the extant Tamil 
Grammars and its author, Tolkappiyar, is assigned by some 
Tamil scholars to a date long anterior to Papini, the great 
Sanskrit Grammarian. The main reason is that the prefatory 
verse written by a classmate of Tolkappiyar tells us that he 
was an expert in Aindiram, 

Aindiram nifainta Tolknppiyan. 

Aindiram is believed to be an older treatise on Sanskrit 
Grammar superseded by Paniniyam. If the latter had been 
in existence in Tolkappiyar’s time, he would have certainly 
studied it and become an adept in this work. Since it is not 
mentioned that he studied Paniniyam, he must have lived 
before Papini. Such is the argument of these scholars.^ 

A little reflection would show that this reasoning is not 
conclusive. Negative evidence may, at best, only raise a- 
presumption and cannot be a valid substitute for positive 
evidence. In the present case, even that presumption is 
impossible. For, it is highly doubtful whether Aindiram ever 
existed as a distinct treatise on grammar. A simple, natural 
and intelligent system of Grammar, as we see from PfMi- 
mkhyas, existed prior to the highly artificial system of Panini 
and that simple system was supposed to owe its origin to 
ladfa of the Hindu mythology. This god was believed to be 
‘ M. Sreenivasa Iyengar, Tamil Studies, p. 17. 
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the author of a fictitious treatise on grammar based on that 
simple system. The system found adherents and developed 
into a school. Aindiram became in later days the name of this 
school. Neither Papni, nor Patafijali nor even the authors 
of the Kas'ika mention this school by name. Kielhorn and 
Belvalkar (Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 11) are of opinion 
that the Aindra school is post-PSnimyan in date, though pre- 
Pl^iiniyan in substance. Katantra by S'arvavarman {1st cent; 
A.D.) is the best-known representative of this school. This 
work is also known as Kaumdra or Knlapa. 

One - might naturally ask why Tolkappiyar preferred 
Aindra to Paninlya. The reason is obvious. Panini ^ ‘ uses 
abbreviations and words invented expressly to designate 
grammatical forms ; they are a kind of algebraic signs of 
grammar. With these word-signs he lays down, clearly and 
briefly, real rules of linguistic algebra. For example, the 
notion “ If the vowels i, u, r, and 1, short or long, stand before 
a vowel, they become y, v, r, and 1, ”is expressed in three 
words, yari> aci" where ik stands for i, u, r, and I, yapfot 
y, v, r, and 1, and ac for the vowels in general. Memory plays 
an important part in the study of Grammar. To understand a 
rule, you must remember all the preceding rules and know by 
heart the Dhatupatha, or ‘List of verbal roots’, and the 
Gana-patha or ‘ List of word-groups that is, of words which 
behave with reference to a rule like the first of them, which 
alone is quoted as an example. Only by means of this ingeni- 
ous system of abbreviations and references, ... could the 
whole of the language, differences of dialect being taken into 
aocount, be described in one small volume’. - • 

• This Papiniyan System could not have been followed with 
advantage in the preparation of a grammar of another language 
entirely unconnected . with- Sanskrit. Besides this, there is 
another reason.. Evidences show that Tolkappiyar was a' Jain 
and,- from the Hindu 'point of view, heretic. He would have 
naturally studied and followed a heretical system. - Aindrath 
' History of Civilization Ancient India and Indian ChUizatioth^'. 247 
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was one such and hence the preference. Here is a relevant 
passage from a recent writer : 

“ AlH these treatises (Candra-vyakarapa etc.) followed 
the lines laid down by Papini. New paths were, however, 
sought. The result was a grammar by S'arvavarman entitled 
Kstantra. It doubtless met the need of the day, for it was 
used as far as ‘ Central Asia’ and in the south it served as a 
model for works on the grammar of the Dravidian tongues.” 

Finally we must remember that Tolkappiyar shows con- 
siderable acquaintance with Panini’s great work. I would 
only refer the reader to ‘ Sup-tih-antam Padam ’ (Papini 1, 4, 
14) and, 

Sol-l-enappa(lupa Peyar-e-Vinai-y-enru 
AyirapiJu-enba-arindis'inSre (Tol. II, 158) 

Even the ‘ S'iksa attributed to Papini, is laid under con- 
tribution by Tolkappiyar. Compare S'ikfS 13 with Tol. I, 88. 
Hence the view that Tolkappiyar is anterior to Papini must be 
given up once for all and we nriust hold that he is a later author. 

But this conclusion does not lead us far towards a solu- 
tion of Tolkippiyar’s date. Papini’s date is not settled 
definitely. R. G. Bhandarkar says that he must have lived 
‘about the 8th century before Christ.’ Western scholars, 
except Goldstucker, generally refer him to the 4th or the 5th 
century B. C. Such a wide latitude can scarcely be of help 
to us. If there is anything definite. in the conjectural chrono- 
logy of Sanskrit literature,, it is the date of Pataffjali, the 
author of the Mahabh5§ya. It is the one definite landmark 
in the history of ancient Indian literature. He composed his 
great commentary in about 150 b. c.,Does Tolkappiyar owe 
anything to Patafijali ? ■ . 

Happily there ia, a sftra in TolMppiyam which is almost 
a literal tran^ation of , a statement of Patafijali. The sHtra 
classifies compounds according to the position of their most 

^ificant mcinb^- 
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Avai tarn 

Munmo/i nilaiyalum pinmo/i nilaiyalum 
Irumolimaum orangutan nilaiyalum 
AmmoZi nilaiyatu anmoZi nilaiyalum 
Annangu enba porul-nilai marabe (II, 419, Sena). 

The meaning of the sutra is as follows : 

‘ The significance of a compound may depend on either 
the first member or the second or both or on some word 
altogether extraneous. The learned say that such are the 
four modes of sense-indication in a compound 

Now compare this with what Patafijali says : 

“ iha kas'cit samasah purvapadarthapradhanah, 
kas'ciduttara-padartha-pradhanah, kas'cidanya- 
padartha-pradhlnah, kas'cidubhaya-padartha-ptadha- 
nah.” (Kielhorn, 1, pp. 378-9, 382, 392). 

No one can doubt that this is identical in sense with 
Tolkappiyar’s sutra. Neither Panini nor Katyayana has 
made this fourfold classification of the compounds. We are 
forced to conclude that the source of this classification is 
Patanjali’s Mahubhuqya and that Tolkappiyar has taken this 
from that great work. The word ‘ enba ’ in the Sutra shows 
that he was not the originator. We may note incidentally 
that Avinayanar, probably a contemporary of Tolkappiyar, 
also had a similar sutra (Mayilainathar’s commentary on 
Nannnl^ 369). 

There is also another instance wherein we detect the 
influence of PataSjali on Tolkappiyar. The latter uses the 
term ‘ ilakkanam ’ in the sense of grammar, 

“ Ilakkana maruhgif collaralla ” (II, 27). 

Now, Patafijali is probably the first grammarian who uses 
'laksapa ’ the Sanskrit equivalent of ‘ ilakkapam ’ in the sense 
of a rule of grammar, though Katyayana, the author of 
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Vartika, seems to foreshadow this sense. This will be seett 
from his explanation^ ; 

“ i^abdo laksyah sutram laksariam ” 

under the Vartika ‘ laksya-laksane vyakarapam.’ He uses 
‘ laksana ’ in this sense in another place ^ also : 

“ na laksanena padakSra anuvartyah padakarair 
nama laksanamanuvartyam.” 

Not only this. ‘ Laksapa ’ means mark or sign in Sans- 
krit. Kuri, its Tamil equivalent, is also used by Tolkappiyar 
in the sense of grammar : 

Ullurai teyvam oHntatai nilam ena-k- 
kollum enba kuri-y-arintore (III, 50, Ham). 

Thus we see that Tolkappiyar is indebted to Patahjali. 
Hence, he must have lived definitely later than 150 B. c. 


Kielhom, I, p. 12 ; - *. 

n/p.;gs.;'; 

C:-Chakravarti,” X*«g«/s]f/c SfiecutuHom o/ the -Hindus, 

, ..... ... 



NASTAS'VA-DAGDHARATHA NYAYA IN 
PHILOLOGY 


By 

Dr. P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri 

It is of common experience that, if two Jutka drivers go in 
the same direction, they have a tendency to compete with each 
other in their drive. So long as their Jutkas and horses are in 
order, they compete. If, by chance, the horse of one Jutka 
falls dead and the other Jutka is burnt, they have to come to 
terms with each other so that the horse belonging to one 
should be yoked to the Jutka belonging to the other and 
the passengers may be taken to their destination. 

In the growth of every language certain forms belonging 
to a stem derived from a root become obsolete, and certain 
forms belonging to a different stem derived from the same root 
become current. The descriptive grammarians have taken 
the forms belonging to different stems derived from a root to 
belong to one stem. For instance the following Vedie quota- 
tions testify that different stems were formed from the 
tootmah. 

_ stem mah 5 ^ (RV. VI. 48. 4) . 

; : (RV; VI. 52. 17) 

stem mahan ^ (RV, 1. 72. 9) 

stem mahat iliT (RV. I. 72. 9) 

The forms *1#; 

JlfRt and belong to the stem q^tl. From the stem 
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mahan, the forms Hfl fIfR:, HIM should have 

existed and from the stem tnahat, the forms 

should have existed. The 5 of the latter set might 
have been lengthened on account of in the former set. 

At present the forms are 

taken to belong to the stem mahat. 

Similarly the forms which are now considered to belong 
to qfqH[ do not belong to it, but belong to different stems, 
qyqm: andq?sfH belong to the stem q«T;, q«?T, 

q^, q??:, qqn, qqi and qfl? belong to the stem qa ; qtai, qfqfn;, 
q^: and qfq| belong to the stem qpq (and not to qf^q; since 
qa^ hh: is found in VS. 16, 17). The form q?s£}T: should 
belong to the stem q«=«J^, since q?HTi; is used both as singular 
and plural in the %veda. 

3^^ W: (RV. I. 46. 11) 

1 1 (RV. I. 35. 11) 

Sometimes forms which are not derived from the same root 
are considered to be related to one another by descriptive 
grammarians, though they are not morphologically connected. 

Positive Comparative 

3T5q qifftqfl; 

IS 

Good Better . . 

The same is seen in the conjugation of verbs. 5R[q^?j;^is taken 
to be the aoristic form of g:qT'q, the perfect form of a etc. 

The history of the growth of each language tells us 
clearly how the na§t^vq-dagdharatha nyi^ya has played a 
very large part in philology. 





VARAHAMIHIRA AND UTPALA 
(IN RELATION TO SANSKRIT METRES) 

By * 

Professor H. D. Velankar 

Varahamihira’s Brhatsaihhitn is a wonderful work of an 
encyclopaedic character. Outwardly, it is a work on Astrology ; 
but since Astrology touches our life at almost every point, 
the work contains ample information about various aspects 
of life in ancient India. It is written in a simple style with 
an occasional poetical flourish ; but Varahamihira was 
certainly a good versifier and had a good command of the 
Sanskrit Aksara Gana Vrttas. He employs a very large 
number ^ of these in his compositions, but the Arya seems to 
be his favourite. He even knows the Prakrit names of some 
metres such as GStha of Ary5, MSgadhi of Vaitaliya, Gitaka 
of Narkutaka and Skandhaka of Aryagiti ; he mentions these 
equations in vv. 52 and 54 of Ch. 103 of the Bfhatsaiihhitu. 
Varahamihira devotes this whole chapter containing 64 
stanzas to the illustrations of about 60 metres, which he 
evidently regarded as the commonest. He does not give the 
definitions of any of these, but so arranges the composition 

' The total number of verses composed by Varahamihira in his two 
works namely, the Brhatsarfahita and the Bjhatjataka, is about 3200, of 
which about 1750 are in the Arya metres 337 in the Upajati (mixture of 
Indravajrii and Upendravajra), 268 in the Anustubh, 157 in the Vasanta- 
tilaka, and 116 in the S'ardulavikrldita metre. He has used about 60 
diflferent metres in all ; among these Arya (including Giti and UpagSti), 
Aupachandasika and Vaitaliya are the Matra Vrttas, while the rest are the 
Varpa Vrttas. More than 25 of the Varpa Vyttas are employed by him in 
Ch, 103 alone of the Brhatsamhita, where he specially undertakes to men- 
tion and illustrate the usual Varna Vrttas. For a detailed account of the 
metres employed by him, cf, ZDMG., VoL 44 (1890), pp. 4 to 15, 
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that the name of the particular metre invariably occurs in 
the stanza which is intended to illustrate it. The stanzas 
themselves describe the results of the different planetary 
positions in the horoscope of a person ; but incidently, 
Vaiahamihira mentions some peculiarities of the structure 
of the Srya in vv. 50 and 51, and those of the S'loka in v. 57. 
In V. 58 he tells us how a short letter at the end of a line 
becomes long by position. These are all the hints and 
directions about metre which we get in this chapter. 

The shortest among the metres thus illustrated is the 
Sthira which has 8 letters in each of its 4 lines, while the 
longest metres are the Dandakas with 27 or more letters in 
each of their 4 lines. Between these we have tenvahh 11 
letters, eight with 12 letters, six with 13 letters, two with 15, 
seven with 17, two with 19 and one each with 10, 14, 16, 20, 
21 and 26 letters in each of their four lines. There are only 
two Ardhasama Vrttas, namely the Haripapluta and the 
Aparavaktra ; the odd and the even lines of the former 
contain 11 and 12 letters, while those of the latter contain 
12 and 13 letters respectively. Of the Visama Vrttas only 
three namely, the Udgata, the Vilasa and the Vaktra are 
illustrated in this chapter, while only two Matra Vrttas namely 
the Arya and the Skandhaka and only two mixed Matra- Varna 
Vrttas namely Vaitaliya and Aupacchandasika are also given. 

It is not however clear which particular manual of metres 
Varahamihira followed in the nomenclature and definitions 
of the illustrated metres. At any rate he does not seem to 
have followed either Pihgala or Bharata. It would perhaps 
appear from the name Narkutaka used in v. 52 that he had 
followed Jayadeva, who according to Hemacandra {Chandoz.. 
numsana, NSP. ed., p.T3a/line 2), first gave this name to that 
metre. This is further made more likely by the very close 
resemblance of the definitions quoted by his commentator 
Utpala with those of Jayadeva’s Chandas Sustra, which I soon 
intend to^publish. But this is not wholly borne out by the 
fact that abopt 14 of the metres mentioned and illustrated by 
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VaiShamihira are quite unknown to Jayadeva as will be seen 
below. There is of course no doubt at all that Uptala knew 
Jayadeva very well and used his manual profusely wherever 
possible, but it is equally true that he also used some other 
manual for the definitions of metres which he had before him 
in the text of Varahamihira, but which were not defined in 
Jayadeva’s manual. Even Utpala does not seem to have 
any traditional knowledge of the metrical manual used by 
Varahamihira, since in two cases (Nos. 63, 64) at least, he 
is unable to quote any definitions and merely explains the 
formation of the metrical line, frmn the illustrations them- 
selves, in prose. 

Utpala quotes about 64 definitions of the metres men- 
tioned and illustrated by Varahamihira. He makes some 
preliminary observations about short and long letters and 
quotes a verse (No. 1) defining the eight Aksara Ganas, 
Throughout his commentary on this chapter, or anywhere 
else, he does not mention the source^ of these quotations ; 
he merely quotes the definitions and explains them. Yet a 
close comparison of these definitions with the text of Jayadeva’s 
Chandas Sustra yields a very important result. Jayadeva is 
a very old writer and chronologically is to be placed soon 
after Pingala himself. He closely follows Pingala’s plan in 
his work, but differs from him in one important respect. 
Pingala uses^the Sutra style throughout his work, while 
Jayadeva does so only in the case of the Vedic metres. When 
he comes to the Classical metres, he defines them in single 
lines composed in the same metre which is being defined and 
illustrated. This method which is extremely useful is invari- 
ably followed by the later writers on metre ; but Jayadeva 
seems to have been the earliest author to have resorted to this 
method. Jayadeva was very probably a Kashmerean and 

' Weber, Indische Studien, VIII, p. l65, wrongly reads sunUrafam- 
karau for puna refanakUrau in Utpala’s commentary on v. 41, This is 
quite obvious from the context. Hence his conclusion that Sungra was 
Utpala’s spurc^ pf infprmatiQn is untenable, - - e - ■ ' 
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this is why he was easily available to Utpala who too belonged 
to Kashmere. 

My edition of Jayadeva’s work is to be based on two 
Mss. One of them is written on palm leaves and is dated 
Sa±vat 1190, while the second is a copy of the first, preserved 
at the BORI., Poona. Both the Mss. contain a commentary 
by Harsata, son of Mukula. But the text commented upon 
by Harsata sometimes materially differs from the one actually 
given in the Mss. themselves. This would show how several 
years, or perhaps centuries, must have passed between Jayadeva 
and Harsata, while Harsata and our Utpala seem to have 
been almost contemporaneous. I shall now proceed to 
discuss the relationship between Utpala and Jayadeva, so 
far as their metrical definitions are concerned. The references 
to Utpala are to the numbered quotations given at the end of 
this article; these are borrowed serially from Utpala’s com- 
mentary on Ch. 103 of the Brhatsamhita. as edited in the 
Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series, Vol, X, Benares, 1895 and 
onwards. On the other hand the references to Jayadeva 
are to my Press-copy which I have prepared from the two 
Mss. mentioned above. 

Out of the 64 quotations, (really speaking only 62), the 
following 28 agree word for word with the correspending 
definitions of Jayadeva : 

No. 2 = Jay. IV. 6; 5-d = IV. 7-10; 7 = VII. 21; 5* 
VII. 24.; /2 = VII. 17; 74 = VI. 17; 75 = VI. 18 ; 27 = VI. 21# ; 
24 = VII. 2; 2d = VI. 19; 27 = VII. 11; 29 = VII. 3; 50 = 
VII. 10; 5d = VII. 7; 40 = VI. 36; 42- VI. 33 ; 45 = VII. 15; 
45-VI. 34; 40 -VI. 31 ; 47- VI. 37; 54 = VII. 18; 50 = 
IV, 14; 00= VII. 32 ; 07 -VH. 33 ; 02 - VII. 34. 

In the following 15 .cases^ Utpala’s text is almost the 
same as Jayadeva’s, except for a variant reading : 

I: was abl#rtq consist, MS..N(?4,SD. ?77 Qf the BBRAS., Town Hall, 
Botateiy,. which ccttmeatary on the Brhatsamhita, and I 

liwi idw* In ® ont these y-caees Nos. 9, 11, 20, 22, 25, 31, 53 and 
5-9), the reading of this MS, cqmpletely agree with those of Jayadeva, 
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No. <? = Jay. VII. 22 for ; 7/ = 

VII. 13 ^ for ]18 = V. 35 for 51*1^^# ; 

20 = V. 36 *1^ If for 1 22 = VI. 24 p^T??!T for 3?^^ ; 

25 = VII. 1 5?|fM for 28 ^Vl. 22 rw} 

for 31 =Y. 34 fR'iF^rlT for fT^oic§rrq ; 33 = VI. 20 

4 4 for it4 ^ %?!;; 54 = VI. 23 If 4 3^3rfT for ^ 4 
55II34T; 57 = VI. 16^ 4 34?5[ for ^ ll 5^ %<! ; 50 = VIL 30 
It ^ ^ for'4 It ^T: ; 52= IV. 11 H?fT for frf^W qsjirlt ; 

55= IV. 12 for 5P = IV. 16 4'r=55Rfl^ for 4*1- 

In the following two cases, there is again a complete 
agreement between the two except for a variant reading 
caused by the different names used by the two ; No 70 = VII. 
20; for Utpala’s dvirasamunihhis synd vifUmais sxcvYitU we 
get in ]^y. dvirasaviratir meghavisphurjits&vaih. No. 75 = 
VII. 16; here for Utpala’s vtsabhacaritam we get in Jay. 
hhavati harim. In both cases, Utpala after quoting the 
definitions, gives also the alternative names used by Jayadeva 
without mentioning his name. It is quite clear that he 
had Jayadeva’s text before him. But it is difficult to say 
whether he could have gone to the length of intentionally 
changing Jayadeva’s text to suit the names employed by 
VarShamihira. At any rate both these definitions look 
very suspicious, and create an impression that Utpala 
did not know the metrical manual used by VarShamihira 
himself. 

Further, Weber, at Indische Studien, pp, 309 to 404, has wholly re- 
produced Utpala’s definitions ; and I find that in 5 more cases, three very 
definite and two almost definite, (/.c., Nos. 28, 33, 37, 50 and 52 on pp. 375, 
374, 371, 404 and 303 respectively) his definitions of Utpala agree com- 
pletely with those of Jayadeva. At present I am unable to get access to 
more MSS. of Utpala; but it is clear that the text of Utpala’s definitions 
requires careful investigation. For .the present, the case of complete 
agreement between Utpala and Jayadeva is 43. . . i 

10 ’ 
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The next two cases* are similarly very interesting : No. 
51— Y. 21. In Jayadeva’s text we get the following for the 
first three lines : 

I *lJI5I5553?;fa[ | 

From Utpala’s commentary, this appears to be the text before 
him and not the one which is actually given in the printed 
text of his commentary. Compare: 

qsjrr; qri;?: mm 1 I 3I«I 

Wk^ I cfrf: etc. 

Similarly No. 57— IV. 15. In Jayadeva we get 

for Utpala’s as given in the 

printed text. Here, in Utpala the name Vaitaliya does not 
occur, while Utpala’s commentary begins as follows : IclI^q 
1 etc. Now, had the name of the metre been 
absent in the definition before him, he would certainly have 
attempted to account for its absence somehow. But he does 
not do so and it is quite likely that Jayadeva’s text which 
otherwise wholly agrees with that of Utpala was before Utpala 
when he wrote his commentary. 

Out of the remaining metres three are traceable to Jaya- 
deva but under different names, which are not mentioned by 
Utpala, and besides the wording of Utpala’s definitions is not 
strikingly similar to that of Jayadeva’s. These are Prasabha 
(No. 16), Sthira (No. 41) and Ormimala (No. 48) which are 
respectively known to Jayadeva as Bhadrika, Pramani and 
Vatormi. The name Vimalagati of the Prthvi metre used by 
Varahamihira (No. 19) is traceable to Bharata ; so is also the 
name Lalitapada (No. 32) according to Jayakirti, a Digambara 
Kannada writer., of the 12th century a.d., a portion of whose 

J,Oa consulting the Bomlsay MS. and Weber’s MS., I find that my 
as^njption is, absolutely, For the latter, cf. Indische Studien, 

VIlI, pp. 309, 353. Utpala’s cfefiiiitipns as given in both wholly agree with 
thtjse of Jayadeva. ■ 
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work is being published by me at JBBRAS., 1945. But none 
of the other metres are found in Bharata. Three are known 
to Hemacandra and three more to Jayakirti ; but the remain- 
ing five or six ones are entirely new to me at least for the 
present. 

From the above discussion, it ought to be sufficiently 
clear that Utpala knew and used Jayadeva’s manual forgiving 
the definitions of most of the metres named and illustrated 
by Varahamihira. But it is also equally clear that in some 
cases at least he had to use another manual when the parti- 
cular metre was not found in Jai^adeva’s manual. It is also 
almost certain that Utpala did not know the particular manual 
used by Varahamihira, and so in two cases at least, as said 
above, Utpala does not quote any definitions, but only gives 
the formation of the metre in prose, evidently from the stanza 
of Varahamihira itself. 

Utpala gives us one quotation from Rata and Man^avya, 
who seem to be joint authors, since a single verse is introduced 
by Utpala with the following words ; tatlm ca tau ncatuh. 
These two metricians are mentioned even by Pihgala, but no 
quotation from them was so far available. See Nos. 65 and 
66. Utpala gives us two more quotations in his commentary 
on V. 54 ; these are in Prakrit (see Nos. 67 and 68) and are 
offered as illustrations of the Magadhika (the same as the 
Sanskrit Vaitaliya) and GathS (the same as the Sanskrit Srya), 
both of which are well known Prakrit metres. Both these 
illustrations contain their names by way of Mudra, just as 
Varahamihira’s illustrations do. Hemacandra employs this 
particular device throughout his Chandonu&usana ; but for 
doing so, the metrician has to compose his own illustrations 
and cannot merely quote from the existing compositions. 
Thus these two Prakrit quotations would show how by 
Utpala’s time Prakrit Poetry too had sufficiently attracted the 
attention of the Metricians who were at the same time poets. 
Two more Prakrit stanzas are quoted by Utpala in his com- 
mentary on vv. 52 and 54, but neither of them contains the 
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name of the metre as above.’ The stanzas are for illustrating 
the metres Gitaka (the same as the Sanskrit Narkutaka) and 
Skandhaka (the same as the Sanskrit Sryagiti). 

In the beginning of his commentary on this chapter in 
the Brhatsathita , Utpala gives us the names of the eight 
Aksara Ganas, defines the short and long letters and tells us 
how they are to be graphically represented {i.e., by a straight 
line and by a line hooked at either end respectively). His 
remark about the length of this graphical representation of 
short and long letters is very interesting : prasture gurnr 
laghnr vn angusfhaparva-pramUnah kuryah. This is exactly 
similar to what Virahafika says and throws much light on the 
condition of writing obtaining in the days when the rule was 
in vogue. See ray remarks on this tit JBBRAS., 1932, p. 11. 

I proceed to give below the definitions of Utpala as they 
serially occur in his commentary. They are continually 
numbered and the verse under which they occur in the 
commentary is indicated within brackets, 

[Fro77i his commentary on Adhy. 103 of 

^ 11 \ n 

JfTSTTsfiT m II ^11 (3) 11 ^ 11 
firi f qiC’qTC^) 11 ^ 11 

* It is absolutely certain that both these stanzas contain the name of 
the metre in which th^y are composed, like the other two stanzas. This is 
clear from the Bombay MS,v froih which however, it is not possible to re- 
crtastruct ihie 'Stanzas comifleti^y..' ; 
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1! « 1! 

m g i 

qT«rTc2iwif^c2i ^i(0 ii \ ii 

»=^ 3=^ ^ 5# 11 V9 l! 

^ ^ ?TT«I mi F«lT%ll;^) II ^ II 

^ ^ fjft 5f^sqm»K?i^^; ^qim gqgJiiCO ii ^ ii 
^ pgi('*) in« 11 

Fq-m II \ \ il 

HfgT^i??iT ^rqqfiriJn n: h 35S^%;(^) nun 
fq5*?^N 11 U II 

g 31^ *i:(‘‘'>} nun 

qi^ 1 

qTHT^^ «435si2{f^Rq4 Rm: pi<f^^q5fmqFiTj('i’^) nun 

q^qqfq xit p:(‘'’0 11 w II 

q3iq^%^fq qaiC^i^) ll U 11 

qq^qg^ q# i qqfq egw^iRq'kqiqfi'') ii k ii 

fq55f»qqn^3f# qfiq|%’l’iqci.('»^) n u n 

qqfq qqfq ^ ^ q> i qqqf|qq;^q^ sMqiqT(‘»'^) lU® ll 

qTfq?gi%T q^q^qi qqrO^) ji;^? ii 

^qmqr n II 

iqqg qqq|j qs^q qq^C^*) 11 II 
q’^ fq^ qf^T qg^:(’^*>) n h» ii 
4 qf^g^%: 11 II 

^ g q^ f»l^ 11 HMi 

qi5fqftTfq#=*n^53it ^ q4 q;(^^) ii ii 
qt >4 ?*q-qT ^q^:%%n(^H>ii ^<r n 
4 qi-q^q n 11 
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^ I II ^ ^ II 

[^ ri4 ^^frl3-^ Bombay MS.]('*^''>) II ^”^11 
*1 II II 

fT ^>I1PT II \ 8 II 

*1^ II II 

r^ ^ qefc|f?|^% 3?fgq II \h^ II 

^ ^ w II II 

5=41 'q R^^(‘^'^) ii ii 

II II 

#(^«) 11 8 0 1) 

Jkw* 11 8 ^ 11 

II 8't It 

%# II 8^ II 

=q p jjwem 5!f^m('^'‘) ii 88 ii 
^#4q5Tt:(<^=^) II 8«'. 11 
^ 55T *4(>^) II 8^, II 
4^ ^ 5im(v 5<) n gvs n 

%ctq^fqm 11 «<r I) 

f^R^fq fqf^ fqffT^C^^) II 8^ 11 

41 RT T: HrRT; qT|%*rp^?q5f?jfq|5ff IK o |1 

qqq R# R# ^ I RRSipqjTO??!^;^ I 
RUR ^^^ml R5^> I R5lBT3fj]^ ^ Rq?ftRP?f|(^<:) II ^ II 
3T!«rfRT: R|PftR^5r RBR^ I 

^ jftf^fqfq^et q#ff fi%i^qifq(><^) ii ii 

5ifRfR?i?iqqn*=«i i 

^RRBRpiftflr R#f! «lrq^f^|j{vt) j, jj 

qqqqBT ^ 'q qfl R|a% § tjqr^'^) n «\8 ti 

qRqiswi^Bqr^ i # 34 rrt m 'q ??ql 1 
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31T%T^T»ftf^*Tfm 11 1! 

<?T: ^Z riIH'?3T: I qii^S^ 3 fi^T m ^ m \ 

^ WTSW q\q 55=^3 I %3 II <^ '5 II 

^ *131 ^ 3 3^4 F*113. 1 ^ *II3?q5r 1 

C#'at I 3!^ 3: f*iTfi(^^) 11 «^<r 11 

^#HTW|Tcl 1 11 II 

5i»^JTg; ii \ o ii 

Rf^13ftr3 F3^0lH33?lT^3fl^i?|f?T?^^l^iniT3^:(^'') 

II M II 

gf^3 |f^ (^ '» )|l ^ II 

JTg^3 ^ w \\\] 

^13#^ 3^^ 5ig*lTfqp: igt'RT «T# 

ll|8 11 

On V. 61, the quotation from together with 

the introductory words, is as follows : 

5}qiI^T fsa«(TclHfl: ^31% fq|f^T^*lWNrakT 

I P po|?^5 I fiqi ^ 31^3* I 

S3r p q I 
eS3^f^ 3'^^i: !l II 

3*?l q qiST-cl^fl[ — 

aiqfsoi^: 53^3 qlg^sq 3^1^335 1 
e33«l fll3 3^351: FPl: II U II 
3^3I3ff3?T ifl^ ! 35ffqi^ I 

^s^q^qql I 35^1?: 335# lit«^q3T 11 II 

333^3®ft I ' : , • 

q fq|!3lf^ 31^1 ^T fq^l 3qf^31T 313^1 II Id II 
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INDEX OF METRES 


[The fiiinrcs refer to the nttiiiber of the quotation.] 


1C 

3?Fjf 

HI 

3^?}r '■*.<) 

3qTW% w 
aqsirfg 

3^fS^W ’iV 

sSiwsr v<; 
^q=E0f?m 
*imr see sTwf 
see ■rlsq; 


fq?TT*I V* 

^55re 

fq^rM 

n 

|^e(I VVS 

25irM w 

S^Jir % 
pm 1 <■ 
see 

Vi 

c 

psrmgi 

^1 


HV 

S^r v«, 
gfsqgmr 

stf^r^^T Vo 

S«»f 1^ 

see ^m#4 
JTisal: Iv* 
mfesft 
?4im ^v 

-i^v 

sfegq^ \ \ 
vv 

v^ 


Post-Script : It, is to iwted that Utpala's explanation of the words 
*aq in No. 29 by shows that No. 24 immediately preceded 

No. 29 in the manual before Wm and this is what happens in Jayadeva. 
H. D. V. . ;■:., 
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Dk. T. R. Chintamani . - 

The Narada Smrti, the most authoritative work on secular 
law of the Hindus, probably the most systematic treatise on 
Civil Law of the ancient Indians, has come down to us in 
several forms. Dr. Jolly, the pioneer in the study of Hindu 
Law has detected two recensions of the Smrti of Narada, one 
consisting of about 1028 verses and the other about 870 verses, 
He calls them the longer and shorter versions respectively. 
The former was edited by him for the Bibliotheca Indica and 
the latter was translated and published in the Trubner series, 
though the text itself was not published. Dr. Jolly seems to 
think that the longer text is perhaps older and superior of the 
two, though some of the early citations do not occur in the 

longer but in the shorter yeisiou only. . . 

The main difference between' the two versions consists in 
the; fact that the, shorter, text omits the chapter on thefts, the 
section on ordeals as a separate chapter, and the chapter on 
legal, procedure. The difference between the two versions 
arranged, in paralled columns may be shown thus : 



Longer 

. Version 


■ Shorter VERSI0^% translated 
. . BY Dr- Jolly , , - 1 


, . , tfose preface . . ^ 


_ . Preface with differences 

Section 

I 

No. of Verses 

-74 ■ 

I -No. of verses 68. 


II 


44 

Missing- 

?> 

III 


18 

II No. of verses 24.' ' , 


IV 

■ 

348 - 

-- The 4th section ' ol 'fee' longer 


version is divided into seven sections, 
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This includes the treatment of the the total number of verses being 317. 


'various 

forms of ordeals. 


The verses 

are thus distributed : 





III 

70 





IV 

71 





ATT 

130 

'"1 I'"' 





Vi 

Vil 

17 





vni 

10 





IX 

8 

Section 

V 

No. of Verses 

15 

X 

No. of Verses 9 

"1* 

VI 

j) 

18 

XI 

,, 16 

?» 

vn 

ji 

12 

XII 

„ 11 

' jy ■ 

vni 

jj 

43 

XIII 

» 42 


The distinction betwen the versions practically disappears 
here for the text of the longer version is not available for the 
rest of work. The number of verses in both the versions is 
given completely at the end of this paper. 

The text of the longer version edited by Dr. Jolly con- 
tains an appendix on thefts consisting of 61 verses and it is 
said to be missing in the minor version ; Dr. Jolly found an- 
other appendix on ordeals in the Nepal manuscript in which 
alone the appendix on theft also was found ; but he has reject- 
ed the second appendix as not genuine, partly for the reason 
that a portion of it had already found a place in the chapter 
on Rijadana and partly on the score that is out place as an 
appendix. 

It is proposed to examine some of these remarks while 
drawing attention to a third and fairly old recension of the 
text, 

A work called the NSradiya Manu Samhita was published 
from Trivandrum as long ago as 1929 with the Bhasya of one 
Bhavasvamin. It had failed to catch the attention of scho- 
lars very probably due to the fact that the commentator 
Bhavasvamin has been taken by the editor to belong to the 
16th century, and regarded as probably identical with the 
grandfather of Rajacudamani Diksita. Mere identity in 
names seems to have been the basis of this conjecture. It 
should be pointed but that in the family of Rajacudamani 
Diksita; almost '%er^;altj?rhat^ preceding generation had 
one Bhavasvamin in the family. 
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Several Bhavasvamins are known to Sanskrit literature. 
A Bhavasvamin, called BhasyakSra Bhavasvamin is one of 
the predecessors of Katnakbeta S'rinivasa Diksita. What 
Bhasya he wrote we do not know ; a Bhavasvamin is known 
as the commentator on the Bodhayana S'rauta Sutras. A 
Bhasyakara on the Yajur Veda is referred to by Bhatta 
Bhaskara. It is very likely that tlie last two are identical 
and are fairly old writers. The commentator on the 
S'rauta Sutras is assigned to about the 9th century by 
Burnell. In fact it seems probable that Bhasvasvamin 
belonged to the age of the early Svamins like Harisvamin, 
Skandasvamin, Devasvamin, Bhartrsvamin, Dhurtasvamin. 

The commentator on the Naradiya Manu Saihhita seems 
to belong to this category of writers. For aught we know he 
might have been the same as the commentator on the Vedas 
and the S'rauta Sutras of Bodhayana. A perusal of the com- 
mentary will convince any body that the work was composed 
at a comparatively early period. Bhavasvamin does not 
refer to any nibandhakura on the smrtis. He refers to 
Papini, Valmiki, Vyasa, S'ruti in several places, Vararuci, 
Vasistha, Manu and the Bhrgu Saihhita. Beyond these, we do 
not find any author referred to. Among the nibandha-smrtis 
that we have at present, the oldest are those of Medhatithi 
and Vis'varupa. Even they refer to earlier writers like Asa- 
haya and Rju. Bhavasvamin does not mention even one. 
This significant omission, coupled with the fact that in langu- 
age and style the work of Bhavasvamin bears the unmistak- 
able stamp of antiquity, creates a strong prejudice in favour 
of regarding the work as one of the oldest of the commenta- 
ries on Dharma S'astra works. Asahaya is the earliest known 
commentator on the Narada Smrti, having been referred to 
as such by Medhatithi and Vis'varupa. Bhavasvamin is the 
oldest commentator on the hlSrada Smrti whose work is 
available in entirity to-day. It is not now possible to say 
whether Asahaya or Bhavasvamin is older. The commentary 
of AsahSya as revised by KalySha Bhatta cannot be regarded 
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as the work of Asahaya, for we, find Kalyaija taking too much 
liberty with the text,. alte.ring it in certain places and adding 
to it where he thought it necessary. Until a reliable manus- 
cript of Asahaya’s work is -discovered, we must leave this as 

an open problem. , 

I permit myself a small digression here regarding the 
home of Bhavasyamin. For the reason that manuscripts of 
Bhavasvamin’s vycikhyZt were found in central Malabar the 
editor of the work in the Travancore series regards Bhavasva- 
min as a native of Malabar. Plainly it cannot carry con- 
viction. 

The following passages in the commentary deserve notice 
in this connection. Commenting on the verse 

^ II HI, 7. 

Bhavasvamin says : 

Himi: I m ^«IT- 

w page 84. 

Again the commentary on the verse 

M'i 55{5[R q II V, 4. 

we find : 

Clfq ^?qT 

qq gqiq.qjrqi^o^q^ q?qqfqq^ | page 89. - 

It is very likely that the author, Bhayasvamin had some- 
thing to do with Kaayafcubja and MathurS. Again the 

cprnnientary on XVI 11. 116 which reads thus : 

# 

Wnf ^55^qT^ ^ 55i|: # 

qHfi’qqjqf^ 5 192. 
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seems to indicate that the author was living at a time and 
place where the din'^tas were current as coins and that he 
was not living in the Dravida countrj'. Now dinUrm were 
current in places where the Indo-Parthian intluence was felt 
in a large measure. In fact, the remnants of the Kushan 
dynasty are found in several places up to Mathura or a few 
miles east beyond Mathura and in Western India, not 
omitting the North-West. It is also known that the dtfiSra 
ceased to be in currency after a,d. 600.^ It may be therefore 
safe to conclude that Bhavasvamin wrote from somewhere 
near Mathura and that he flourished in the early centuries 
of the Christian Era. 

If it is conceded that Bhavasvamin is such an old writer, 
the text on which he, commented assumes an importance in 
the history of the versions of the Narada Smrti. In the 
main, the recension on which Bhavasvamin comments is the 
minor version of Dr. Jolly. Important variations like the 
omission of the prose preface, the omission of the chapter on 
judicial procedure, the omission of ordeals and their varieties 
under pjMdmia but their inclusion as a separate chapter at the 
end and treatment of theft in a separate chapter at the close 
of the eighteen titles of law can be mentioned in brief. The 
Nepalese manuscript to which Jolly had access contains the 
last two chapters as referred to already ; his conjecture that 
the chapter on theft is genuine is a happy conjecture and is 
borne out by the commentary of Bhavasvamin. Regarding 
ordeals the conjecture of Jolly is not correct. It is altogether 
omitted in the chapter on rpuduna by Bhavasvamin but given 
at the end. There is therefore no question of repetition. 
The text contained in the Nepalese manuscript of Jolly is 
genuine and Bhavasvamin regarded it such. The text adopted 
by Bhavasvamin varies in the number of verses in each 

' Dr. Altekar, the chief Editor of the Journal of the Numismatic 
Society of India in a letter writes as follows : 

“ All things considered I am indined to think that it is very imlikelv 
that the Gold dinaras were in circulation after c. 600 A.D, in the Mathura 
and Kanaui area. And that may be ti» time of the commentator,*’ 
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section as compared with the text adopted by Jolly. The 
number of verses according to each recension is given in a 


tabular form below : 




LoxCxER Version 

Shorter Version 

Bhavasvamin 

Prose Prefare 


Prose Preface 

Missing 


Section I 

Verses 74 

I Verses 6S 

I Verses 80 (I & III 





of long are 

treated 





together) 


II 


44 

Missing 

Missing 


„ III 

?> 

18 

II Verses 24 

See note on I 

„ IV 

>> 

348 

III 70 IV 71V 130 

II 

221 




VI 11 VH 17 






VIII 10 IX 8=317 



V 

j) 

15 

X 9 

III 

8 

VI 

}) 

18 

XI 16 

IV 

16 

„ VII 

jj 

12 

XII 11 

V 

li 

„ VIII 

n 

43 

XIII 42 

VI 

42 

IX 


22 

XIV 22 

VII 

23 

,, 

}> 

8 

XV 8 

vni 

8 

„ XI 


12 

XVI 12 

IX 

12 

„ XII 

it 

16 

XVII 16 

X 

16 

„ XIII 

•>i 

7 

XVIII 7 

XI 

7 

„ XIV 

a 

43 

XIX 42 

XII 

40 

„ XV 

n 

113 

XX 112 

XIII 

118 

„ XVI 

it 

52 

XXI 52 

XIV 

49 

„ XVII 

it 

27 

XXII 27 

XV 

26 

„ XVIII 

it 

37 

' XXIII 32 

XVI 

29 

XIX 

tf 

8 

XXIV 8 

XVII 

6 ‘ 

XX 

it 

55 

XXV 54 

XVIII 

119 





This includes XX and 





Appendix of 





Dr. Jolly 

Appendix 

... 

61 

Missing 





... 

... 

XIX 

46| 

Total 

... 

1028 

870 


877i 


Of the total of 1028 verses, Dr. Jolly himself is not sure 
of the authenticity of the following verses : I, 20 — 25 ; IV 
279b — 281 ; of the verses found in the longer version and 
omitted in the minor version, the following are the same or 
nearly the same as in the Manu Smrti. I, 60, 61 ; III, 2 — 4; 

I shall now proceed to record the differences in the text of 
the Smrti as published by Jolly and as found in the Naradiya 
Manu SaihhitabhSsya; Nearly a thousand variations are 
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registered, but in the following pages I am omitting such 
variations in them as are prima facie negligible. The 
changes of a word from 3 to or or vice versa or the 
transposition of a word in the same verse is not given. 


P. 

1-3 

3. 


V. 


Jolly’s Text 


5T Jnfq w. 11 
2a ifl ’Jlif 

1 

2 b ^3: 

3a 

5b ?T tTf f| IDT ^|D2?: 

7a 

7b ^ 

8b ^ 

9b flpc: 

14b - 

15a 

15b ?T5^TicT: 

20a STf%3[f^% 

10-12, 21-25 

13, 28a e9?Ti3: 

29b 

14, 30 ; 

33b - , 


4. 

5. 

6. 


7. 

8 

9, 

10 , 


Trivandrum Text with 
BhavaswXmin’s 
Commentary 

omitted 

^q^rTT^TT; 

?Tr?igT%: 11 
HgcifS 

5«T^T^: I 

f3: 

^ITfaoTSli^ 

3ff^3T 

11 

£T^lf33: 

^ ^Tf3: 
sSTrTJTsh? 

These are omitted 

fsik: ?T 

3^ 33 

This is omitted 
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M 

36b i 



16, 







0 




38b qi^jf [im] 

%^fr ’ 


40a ^1?!: 

3ifq ^4ci: 

17. 

40b 

3rT=^'!?i^ 


41a Td^T 5f^=^R0f; 

«f^: 

18, 

46a 

m- 

19. 

46b =^^2IT^: 

=^Fq4: 


4Sb 


20, 

50 


This is omitted 


51a ^ 



52a 

, NO 



53a 



53b 



54b Jf %K 

wwv:?n 5f %rR 

21. 

55a rW^^f[5ft?^]^?2rcl: 



55b ^ 

. . ■ ' ' \3 ■ 


22, 

59b ^ 


23, 

60 ] 

[. .. 

These are omitted 

61 J 

1 



62a 



64b 


24, 

65a 



66b 



67b 


25, 

68a • . 

3r3%gT 
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71a 


27-39. 

Verses 1-44 

These are omitted. 

40. 

2 

This is omitted. 

41, 

3a 


42, 

6b 

w.m 

O'.. 

42. 

9 

This is omitted. 

43, 

10 WT^lt ^ 

mi qi ^ q%s5=qT 


11 

This is omitted. 

44. 

15 



16a 


46. 

lb 

m 


2b *fT «1T 

47, 

5b 


48-49, 6-8 

Instead of these three 

verses read — 

3 r?r: 3I01 

mi ST !| 

49, 

9a 



10b 

«T5*ff?TT?J: 

50. 

11b 5Roi m 



12a [^]^«r ^Ifi, 



12b^3f^H 


51. 

15a sift#; 



16b 

mi 

52, 

17b 

sng[?iTg^ 


18a m 



‘ Kalyauabhatta’s commentary presupposes a reading as found in 
Bhavasvamin. 
n 
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18b 


52, IQa 

^tf^; 

53, 20b 554 


54, 22b ^ 3rm%?Di,qV: 

^01 iH'. 

. 'O' 

m m \ 


55 , 24a 



m] 

25 

This is omitted 

[25] 

This too is omitted 

26a 


57, 30b ^?5rrf[ 


31a fl 


32b ^ 

=q 

58, 34a ^raif^ST : 


34b q?l 


35b qtiio? 


36a fqcl^ fqJTT 

Trnm 

59, 38a 

T%jf 

39b 

s?IT¥^3:; 

40b 

rrqT|5[^3?^: ?f 

4*1 a 


60, 42a qf 


42b 5 ^ qT|: 

^5f ^ 

44b 

3^: 

61, 45b 


47a 3^=q?}?r 

qi’lqjg?! 

62, 50a qoik?lT?i: 
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52a Tmi 



52b 

55SKf ^ 


53a 

9T|: 


53b ^ 5.0?]^ 



54a 



54b 


63, 

57b ^ ^ 

f| § 

64, 

59a 

f t2it 


60a STUoit ^*1^ 



63a 


65, 

64b 


66, 

68a 



68b 

q^TFTTfff 


69a 

%: 


69b 


66-67, 70-74 

These are omitted. 

67. 

75a 



75b 

mm 

68. 

76b 



78a 


69, 

78b # 



79 

Add after this — 

TflgrT: I 

70. 

81b ^ ^rf 

^ Slk^ 


82b 



84a 

Mn: 
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70. 


These are omitted. 

71, 

88a 



89 

This is omitted. 


90a fqT§lTd?lT3^>^, 



90b qiHI m 



91 

This is omitted. 

72. 

92a ^ 



92b srmiT 

simm 


93b 

Add after this — 

3^ m 1 

R ?f=S3S^qRTT^ 
^tITT%3?^T«T^^ II 

73. 

94b 



95b ^ROT 11 

siRToi II 


96b 



97a 


74, 

97b 5i#4R't 



98b 


74-75, 99-101 

These are omitted. 

75. 

102a Wf?cfT 

If 


^ ii 

4iT%T f ffT mm 11 


102b ifllsi 


76, 103b ^1%! 



104a 

This ardha is read 


‘ ' ^:'.’ . ' ' 

before 103 a 


105a amkt ; 

- moflft , 


ifi^: ;■ 



105b m 
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106a 

ctaiFqf^iiq: 

106b ^4 . 


77, 107b ?:€WS3on 

l?f^21TSgoiT 

108b 


77, 109 .. -. A 

This is omitted. . 

78, 110a 5 f4oT: 


110b , 

sqp^lHT 

112b 


79, 115 

This is omitted. 

116a %?:oF 

gt 



117b 


80, llOa ^Tfq ^ifq^ ■ 


81, 120a 

n- 

120b 

^2 

81-82, 122-3 

These are omitted. 

82, 124a t4|2?: 

g t^: 

83, 125b 3tT=sfK: ;;:. 


84, 127-9 ■ ■■ 

These are omitted. 

130b 

3TTf4^;4lsf445a5«l: 

85, 132-3 .. . 

These are omitted. 

134a 4 ^Trl '.’ ' 


86, 135b ■ 




136a 5?lTiit^|4 


87, 138b ^ 


139a ®nf4f5 ■ 


139b ^ ■ 


140a «rrf44 



88, 141a =5f 
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142b 

89, 143a m 
143b 

90, 145b 

91, 148b 
149a 5n¥?S: 

149b 
150a 
150b 

92, 151a 3JP5f^gT; 

152a 

152b 

153b 351^21: 

154b ^?rT; 

93, 155b fg: 

156b W 

157a 

157b 


=^§g: m. 

gfim 

Sff^pT: 

3^: 

After this add the follow 
ing two verses — 

?qT- 

m II 

g’|i«!T%T?3 II 
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94, 161a 
162b 

95, 166b T4;^1T 

96, 167b ^ 

169b m 
171a 3f^: 

97, 172b 
175a 
176a 

98, 179b 5«f|5F 

99, 181b 4q9#^T: 
182a 

100, 182b 


3JT 


isl^ 

5fT?cfff!4jiFcf 


^Jrrnq; f>4#t 
*Tgcq%?35in^^- 

3!qorTi'R'k*?H. 
%f^cfT 
ST^TT^T 
!T cFflfq ^ 

=^qs?igf^ 
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197a ^ ■ 

%fq 



103, 200b 




201b 



j 

202a gos: 








204a mm ^g%g: 



' l 





204b 




104, 205a m 



PI 

205b . ^ 

This ardha is omitted 


II 

206a 



II 

m 



isl 

206b 

This is omitted 


1 

207a 



"1 

207b ^WTfil 



ri'l 

212 



fl 

105, 213a 


''. ' '■' " '-1 

ll 

214b 51; 

fra 1 

■"^ ,' ■■ , 


1. 

215a 


:;,;;:|i 

n 

217a JI#1 

fg^^rg 

'ssl 

f:'! 

218a 


="'4l 


218b ?Tg?P*r 



i'l 

?4T |cIT5l^ 

31^1^5 =q 

’/‘.I 

:||l 

219a cfl^l^T: 

%^mv. 

'■ii; 

ilH 

219b If «?iqTg 

ff 2iT^^q«r5qii 

!|n 

220b ?n?gT4 qi?iq 

mm\^ 4tqcif^?g 



106, 222b 

fl?q^qraRgra^ 


f? 

223b /: 






B 

h| 



iii 
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224a ^I^T^^rf^fgT 

224b ?????!? . . . fsil; 

227a H 

227b 

107, 228a ^F^TSil ^34 

228b ^ f| clT 
231 

108, 234a gicqf^^ 

236b 

237a 
237b ?T 

109, 240 

3,f^^ I 

^T2T2?5?jf*i^T4 ?T 

^?TT#S«1SIT II 
241 
242a 

242b ^ ' 

1 10, 243a irfq ^ 

^clT: II 
243b wm 5l%3: 

244a f?ioi gc^!a% 5rte: II 
245b 

246a |t 

111, 246b . . . ’T15«T^ 11 


2fT 

«lt =3 ^ifl 11 

I 

^151 This verse is printed 
here as part of the 
commentary. 

aifsi! I f T^ 

3W*I55| W?151T: li 

5qt %T 

This is omitted. 

S{f3 

e»IT=3>?I. 

^1^54 ?T ^5«lfiT- 

21=11^ 1 

II 

This is omitted. 

4^ =4 
21: 

3^1 IgT: 

I! 

3811 |;si: sc^flif 34^331; 11 

^:5?ftf3l3 . . . II 
. . . «TT^313 11 
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ill-128, 247-348 

129, 2-4 

130, 7b gSTWI 
8a i 

131, 8b 
131-132, 10-13 

132, 14b ^ 

15b 

133, 3a ^5ira: 

4b 3foqf^=tri\or 

134, 6a ^TST«l; 

6b 

7a 

9b 3Tp 

135, 10a ?g; 

11b 

12a 

136, 14-15 

16b 

17a 

137, 3b 14 
6b 

138, 7 

8b ^ 

10a !4T^5R^r!;5[T3 

139, lla m 5?^ 

11b cfgf4 
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• These are omitted '. 
These are omitted, 
jjciraj 

^gq>lic5qiq; 
These are omitted. 

mh-. 

^51151: 

55[^T>'Jf 

<#|g; 

These are omitted 

This is omitted 

5rT55WSTfg???5f 

' ^ 


See the closing pages of this paper. 
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140. 12b il : |! 


14), 

ih^n. 



2b 

%^T: 


3b 

™t; 


4b =^3: 



5b 


142, 

7a 3ims?cl<f: 

3RTR?f; 


8a 



10a 

3if^ m 


iOb Rf^f% . , . fl=^K?fg. 11 



11b <T T i 


143, 

12 

This is omitted 


10a 313511^21: 

3I3r%c?l; 


13b 



14b sig^n^Tsi . . .^T»?r: 

3l3%c?r =? . . . gopi: 

144, 

18a ^ 311=^4 



20a =srT4si^%on3 



20b 53T%?l«r . . . 

%r%cf5J . . . 

145, 

21 

This is omitted 

146, 

25a 

■ iji. 

im ^ 'V; : 

147, 

26a gl 



26b 3iq|^T55^gT 3fTf|^: 

3i^5T!^5p^S5[Rfr: 


27a 

5R0fm 


11 

|^£lie: 1% 


27b 

qsRqiq^icf: 


28a m- 

W- 


29b 

RTft^S?2r5f 

148, 

32a 3TTl|^sfq 

■ 3f|srilssiv::;:;|i::^||5::w 


32b ^ 

^Sfq 
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33a moi 5 #3[4 . . . 

11 

33b S^TiT^rJi 
34a ^•?3i£rTe: II 

34b 5^^ 

35a ?TfT 

mm: 

35b ^ f^s^; 

36b 3 . . . %m II 

37a sitWW 

ii 

37b’ ?f sr-sr^d 
40a *r: 

41b’«?^JI%- ' 

42b cf^T^ ' '■ 

43a . . .'srfl:: 

43b 


2a . . 

4a 
4b 

6a 3TT^?IT^ qoq 
6b 11 


-^t^T § ... 

11 

4fpnm?i' 

l^snHV TW II 

51% 

... 1^:11 
%#>IT% ^51?^: m 
21 3111*1% 2R1W: 11 
§5iEi;q^f;T: . . . ^sfq ^1^*115! 

211^^ 

H^21T«1 

31^111%: . . . 

Add after this — 

m: q^% 

^qP21p|qi%rI: I 
%32n^; q%q®«r 
2iqi2lf21*1^«I ^1; 11 


311^21%^ 
sn^lTcJi 4% 

%?2lt 2|%»1, 1! 

This verse occurs after 
verse 8 which is follow- 
ed by a fresh verse. 
See later. 


m^i ^?qi21 . . . f11»i 

. . 2??g?3^Tf^»3Lll qjqfq^^OT . . . R%21g[fq?1J?^ll 
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7b m 


132, 9b ?t 

10b =2fTS^ 

11a qi 

12a m *1=5^ 

12b 

13b JT^q^^fT . . . .^ifq ?T3rf^ 
14b qp|q 
15b qf 


153, 16a § icf 

16b ^fq 

17a ST^ff 

17b 11 

18a ^FgqR 
19a ?T 

19b ^51501 ■■-; 


qi 

eqH 

i\dd after this — 

qj^sijof qjq 

l^qj^iqqFgqiq 1 

^ifqdqKqqjT^- 

?rTq?f?fqwT55%^ 11 
Read after this verse 6 of 
Jolly. 

qii^ 

3qH% qtqiq 
»ftq; 

»3I2aTRiqf5iq-^T?»l, 

q^q^ ... % ^T5iq: 11 

qjqilq 

After this add — 
c[l?lTqqq?;SlJTt 

qj; q^iir f^qir 
5r ^wm^ f^fqq^ ii 
fqfCJinifcfil, 

qi55^qifTf?^^qTci, ii 
a?!q|cf 

- gri5t:;:;::.:,:;:||s 
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20b 
21 
22b 

155. IhM^y 
2a 
2b 

4b ^ 

mm, 

157, la ill 2??r 
3a ^fl: 

4a Wi’^ It ^ 

158, 4b ^4 
5a 

5b f«lTf|JlT 
6a ?54 
7b 3 

159, 8a ItSR^ 4- 

Sb 1^ ?15rfl 

9a ^'. 

10a «t4 

10b Hifqifl 

12a WT«(4t^ 

12b f^?T =^ . . . ttI 

160, 3a 3fT|^ 

3b i 

4b Jf 

5b »lfoig^Tif^T55m eHTf: 

161, 6b TO: . . . 4?^Tf ; 

7b ^ 
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This is omitted. 

m- 

sf^T^ ^'4cl: 

?ff rTimlfg 
iii%4 =^r 
lilvf 5121=5^1% 

2f: 

^tlcf 
qoq^ 

?r: 

f# lts;qf^ 
2i<i^ ^4t 

m 

m 

^5111 . . . 
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lib g 

mm. 


12b 

■ ■■ O' .-. " 


13b 


162, 

14a HE[T 

m 


14b Km 



15a 

■ 


16a 

qo^ 


16b i 


163, 

4a J!Tgf?5 . . . 

srftfS . . . : 


5 b 

^Tcnq^i 

164, 

6a TToifar % 

iTon^ % 

165, 

lb %5fTf^45Td 

^ m,' 


2a 

g 


3b 

q5fJTt=q?T; 


4b 

4;qi?5HT 


7a fqffim 


166, 

8a iTOf . . . 3[o^ 3[ltqT; 



9b 



10a grai: 

qw: ?Tg?i%g 


11a ^ 



11b 



12a 

31^ 

13-14 

These are omitted. 

167 , 

15b 

i ' - 


16 

This is omitted. 


17b 



18a #1: 

|q; ^WT: 


18b #Isi#rTg%«T: ... 

mqqqgg . . . 


!l 

ii 
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19a 3 

9TJsitsc9?39%9 i 


19b ^ 

9T9R . . . 91919?39% 

168, 

22a 

TJi3[9919. 


24b 

*9 $99, 

169, 

26a 

*919 


27a Wm^ 

99 

169, 

28b 2111^*1: . . . 

. . . 2?199: 


29a wm . . . ?ni 

9T^ . . . 9I?9 


30a 3[^li ^ JTIT^Tl^fP^ 11 

9511119 9f>RlT^f^il1; 11 

VO 


30b ^%: 

•g: . ^ ^ 

170, 

31b 3 

9 9^^ 9 


32a *191; 

W9: 


32b siTJl^ift . . . 

11 9 f 90 ft , . . 9Tf99lM 11 


33 

This is omitted 


34a 951191 fgp; 9991 

9^99; 9 fS39: 9^ 99?l9t 


34b ^oiH 

99T 


35a ^9 

$999Tf$91: 


35b 9\ft9T 

9>r99: 

171, 

36b I^IST 9^ 

f9§9r^9l^^sfq 91 . 


37a 

This is omitted 


37b %m 915^9 9 9 

915^9: ^tI9. 


38a 9f9 919^ 

919919^ 


38h 9f9?9139^ M . .9f|[99. 11 9T9?9^9?r^^9t . . . 9Tf^9|| 


39a 9T9^ 9tft9T ^91: 

999 9t^l9 ^9 


39b 

This is omitted 


40b 3f9T|^ . . . 9155^9 

3I9TI9 . . . 9>*9 


41 

Add after this — 

^9^f9 %9R- 
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^ SI 

3i5ifcrR3[Jrs5 

cqfri% 

3JrO^?3[ II 

mi 

^WTC3qT?][ 11 


172, 

42a =4 ?i 1 

’ll ^ =q Iwf qrals: 


42b 

This is omitted 

173, 

lb 

m 3 


2a 



3b 



4a ^r^TTf^: . . . 

. . . ^qsTMT 


6b |2?T 

SfjzjT 


7a ^T 

=q 


8a 3^q: 


174, 

9a . . . W- 

5n?qf^Sf . . . W?r; 


10a . . . Ilf^ 

gq^ . . . 


11a 

.^1 


13b snl^: 

SfT^H 

175, 

14a q^l^ 9 *r: 



14b U 

5rq^ 


15b . . . f^qi 

?i??q^5q|: , . . RW; 


16a ^i«?t #sfq qf^qfoi 



16b P!^ i 



17b 

. . . 3qqi^?i, 


21b fI5ft*Tzr:[^;] 

esTRPT: 

176, 

22a 31T«tH 



12 
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23a 

26a 

27a Rfi 
27b 

28b m\ 

30a 
30b 
Ml, 35a 

35b ^ T^^m 

36a 

36b 

37a ^ 

§4TIf?qTl55rT?«I^: 11 

38a 

38b 3snq?: 

39b m^^. m' 

178, 40b ^cf: 

41a ft# m 

42a 1^: . . . ni?«rl . . . T^^T’i 
43a mi 

43b . . . i 

44b 

46b 

47a 3Pi ^ ftl^fT 
47b ■ 

48 


«fs?# 

siTH 

1ST . . . »TT^T; 
#lT?S^|?srqT: 11 

alls =S 

ftsk^ 

ftl^n^'ST g 

. . . 'ras: 

sg>TisgTg . . . =s 

Add after this verse 52 of 
Jolly. 

3f;s3^STte 

STSlg 

This verse is read after 
49 of Jolly. 

This is read before the 
previous i.e. 47 of Jolly 
text. 
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49a sr^T 

49b ^mT?fT 

50a zfT 

50b W^TT 

51a 

52 See note under 46. 

52b m ^^cTT 
53a 

54b srqsraM . . . 

55a . . . sr^«r^ 

55b 

56b 

58a . . . ?l?Tc^ 

59a !T f^^Tt ^ ?! ^1 

60a 

61a STgg . . . 

61b ^=ESH, . . . 3[HT^ . . . 

63b 2TW#rraT 

m gJflOT II 

64a 
64b 

J?M |l: 11 

65b ?Ti 


66a 


f T 

^fT M^T 

^qi^T^IT . . . 

3if Hig, . . . 

5gg . . . q5=Eg^ 

^ =q 

gisiq^gi 
g^g . . . 

. . . ar^: . . . 
g^gigi 

gM ggfOT (( 

3F%fq sgrftglt: 
gf ggfOT II 

After this add verse 68 
Jolly. For readings see 
below. 

gqqn? 

After this is read verse 
69 of Jolly. For read- 
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67a ^ . . 

68a 

^ II 

68b B5Ifo} ll; 

182, 69b 51^ 

70a 3?IT 

^ 3?gR?nf?l; 

70b 

qira^*^ sfifWOIH, 

72a 

75b m 

76a ^’T 

183, 77a 

77b 5 TTTT^ 

78b si^^cl; 

79b *1^T: mf^'. 

184, 83a 

83b %4 3^1 

II 

86a See note under 83a. 
86b ^ W. II 


^^ . . . WFclt 
*1^ ^ m 

^ II 

W- 

srfg^^ 5lRT40t’3 
53^ 

^0^ 5TF*1^^ 

2?\?2TT . . . . . . ?r ^51 

5FT^ 

RT^^»*lcr; 

This ardha is added after 
86a of Jolly. 

35ffrff II 

II 

Add after this — 

V3 

p5^n=?iTOT i 
m ?r>Tf^»T=EScI: II 
g 5^ 

^ m=5*T: I 


M 
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87a 

87b ?TT 

185, 88b || 



89a 

89b 

90a sfm; 

91b 

92a 

92b 

93b . . . QfT^ 

94b 

95a 3131^1 
96a 
96b 
97a JfS 

i 1 % = 5 f 4 ^ II 

99b I 

100-1 ^ ^RT: 

■ Ok 

l^f^: II 
^^l I 
^ ^ II 


f%4 =^ e: ii 

^rat 

m 

wf^sil II 

JTTTI: 

3ig^ds=^irg 

. . . !«?: 
sig^T 

pt . . . Tf|4m 
m f^q^fcRIT 

^s^ II 

I ?T^ siqsrT #3^ 

*1 ^?mT: ^^cT: 

^ =q q^^spq: | 

fq^sqgpiqi: 

mmu a 

3iqf ^ ^ 

5ftq^ ^qi% 3 

^qi^q a 

qsriqf^ 

^l:qT qsnq^: i 
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m 


187. 104a 


104b 

105b 


106a 

. . . ?f?r I Jim: II 
107b =^1^5: 

108b 

109a 

188, 109b JTT?m^g 

110a 3|fq 

110b 

111a ' ' _ 

188,113a > ;: 


M ff li 
Add after this — 

^lHoqriffq ^05155- 
®ffq 1 

feil^n; sif^JT?r: |1 

Instead of this read the 
following — 

^ I 

^TSfT: 

II 

^T^TSfT: 

. . . eg# goiT: n 

«# 

ew?## 

This is omitted. 

This is omitted. 

Add after this — 

T 'T(t^ e 21SIT 

I 
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il3b ^ 

^4\ 

189, 

2a 3^T 

35JT 



fqg; 1 


3b ^if^ 

1 Ml 

190, 

4b ^g^TFtJT . . . ^1^5? ^W. 

^gf^m^TiT . . . gr wfil: 


5b 



6a 

fir 

191, 

7b mcTTfq Tf 

JTraiq'tg 


8b ^TT^^TT^fq^STTH 



10a 

5T=ESf^ 

192, 

lib fq34 ?54 



12b 



13a qjfffgRiqif; 


193, 

14b ^ 

W 


15b «r4: 

HTJT; 

194, 

16 

This is omitted. 


18a ^^ . . . 31^*111^: 11 

11 


18b 

• =^ 


19b ^^^: . . . 

^ ^ . . . 


20a 


195, 

20b 

HcIT^Oq. 


21a qof: 

qo^: 


22b f ^ 

f5*52rR^ ; 

196, 

23b 

■■ VS' ■ ■ ■ 



24a ^SHT 



24b 

f| 


25a U ^1 

m\ 


25b . . . i 



27a 
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27b 31T SIT 

197, 29b 

Here add — 

Hcl: I 

R ?i^T 

198, 31b SSTRg i!]ir ^#cl pi: 

33b ^ 

34a 

199, 35b . . . qifl: ^ 

200, 36a 

36b P^^iqqqlqi?! P^^iql 

37b Iqi q%g; q^^qiq^ 

40a PI: trqi 

201, 41 This is omitted. 

43a ^qiqiq- . . . 

43b . . . g . . . ^ 

44 This is omitted. 

202, 47a PT ^5 

47b ^qiq ^g: 

48 This is omitted 

49a ... qi 

49b qjqtqiq; srspi^PF^qig; 

50a qjRTqiii: 

50b 13 ^ 

51a ricf: m 

51b , ?R1WT; 

203, 52a SRW sfWW SMongg 
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52b 

cfciftoiT 

204, 

2 

This is omitted. 


4b 

3Tqq^ 


6a 

qic[Rqqqoiq; 

205, 

8a 

This is omitted 


10b Rqm 

^qfoi 


lib sr^JTFq: 

3T^q>q: 


12a 


206, 

12b snfq: 

30%: 


13a 

q#fq: 


14b 5fJTl 

m =qi?q 


15a =q 



16a 

qTmqiq, 


17a 



18a 

i^%socqfqq\qq; 


18b 

5r%T«:qf^Tq 

207, 

19b 

=q 


20a risil 

sTfq q 


23a 

l%qt% 


25a qiq: 

#qRTq: 


25b iqlqqi^ m 

iqkc^iqlg^ qi 

208, 

27a gira. 

qqt^ 

209, 

la 



2b ^D^Scqq qjqiS?: |1 

. . VO 

31^ fq^q: 


4b ^Iqisq^'^: 



5a . . .m 

qqifq . . . qq 


5b 3iqqtwfq:5?ri 

3fq»l?qf%:qt 

210, 

6a wfonq; 

qq^qir^ 


6b qq 

qlqqq. 
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7 


Sa 


10b 

11-12 


11a 

11b 

13a 

14b sffq 

16a 

16b 

17a 

18a 

212, 18b ^TfT 
19b 
20a 

21b^^T^fI. 
22 
23b 
25b 

26a SRf SSf; 
26b ^ fflt; 

28b 3 


Add after this — 

1T^ 

%m I 

^ 2f: 

II 

%m‘ 

The text of these two 
verses is missing but 
the readings as con- 
jectured differ thus — 
qo5 

3Icf: 

fqR; 4^1513 
I?# %T^qgT??I=e^?q, 

?}*T^ 

m qt 

This is omitted. 

wm 

m 


213, 


NARACA 


w 


29 

30a 

32afrT^JT^f^ 

214, la. mm 

2b ^^ . . . ^f^or: 

3a »55| 

4a 

4b fm 
5b 

215, 7-8 

216, la . . . m: 

2a 

2b 

3a 

5b Rfcft: 

6a 2ft ^45irFpT^ 

217, 7a 3TT5tT;T: 

8a 21S^HT 

9a fft 
9b 


This is omitted. 

2T gfft 

i 5IcfT<i. . . . ^T%I 

ft| 21^211^%%: 

o[m-e ^ 

These are omitted. 
i2?T 52igfRT . . . «I3T: 
3?si«fH 

SffI: 

2ft 

mm 

^ 2155 

After this read verses 13, 
10 and 11 of Jolly in the 
order indicated. 

^KfT: 

I 

ff^; 

fft2T3 


10a f^^?52TTf^ 

10b ^1 . . .m ^T?rT^?lTf^ 
11a 4»T^: 


12a 3Tf%2TT^^f^ ^ 

mu'll 4^ 1 
13b 

14a giJlfm 
218, 15a 5111155^ 
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15b 

This is 16b here. 



16 

This is made up b 
and 16a 

16a 3 

=4 

16b 

1 sn*?f4<s2jq; 5%?JT 

17b 1 

qsn: | 

18a 

fJTl: 

19a Iff T 

31T?T 

22a 


22b sfsnq^: 

sT^Tf^; 

23-4 

These are omitted. 

25a 3frat 


25b cfcf: 


27a sr^ftfg 

mM 

28b ?T srajTlcf: 

?IS^Tlrf; 

30b m; 


31a . Sf^#rf3: 


32a 


32b Wg, 


33a 

|f%: 

33b ^«J|4 =g 

3nc*i!T«rTfii?^Diq^ 

34b 


35a 

STEfJqWJl 

35b 


36a ^ffPRT: 


37 a 5^T#rT H 


37b : , 

srsTT^; 

38a ^R<4 
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38b 

39a 

39b JnT^m'l . . . |=WiR5% 1 

€>» . 

40b 

41a 

41b 

42a 

42b . . . 5?ifoi II 

44 

45 b ?rg? . . . ?TfT 
47a ^ 

48a 

49a ari^ ^Tioi 
49b 

51a mm: . . . ^It][ u 
52a Jim: 

32b 
53a 2? 

55a 

55b 51^4^ 

2a i ^ 

2b 
3b 

4b S's^TT JRT: . . . ^ II 

5a 
5b 


. . . <?g I 

fr «>T«rT?fTf^g’ 

STSthf 

5T cf^rt; . . || 

This is part of the com- 
mentary here. 

^ ^15f . . . 

2r?T ^ 

3p*r5r 4iHT^ 

fk^: . . . II 

?r?r: 

m 

^f^T: 

iHR>l^RWT«r . . .% II 

Tte: 

After this add the follow- 
ing 8 verses : — 
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3^: II 

?{3?Tq'7T'i?^T55T- 
%5r3!?rT?ff^m: 1 

^ II 

%5rf0Icf?t: II 
^tmr^ JTf&iffcn: 

%1 I^W^^T- 

11 

?T5fqiJiFrfT^T|: 

^SfT 

Er?}^3^ 11 

srfoi%i 3ffq 1 
51^5^1: 

1! 

?ff ^miRIT; 1 
g ^iqi 

mi ^1? 11 

^ II 
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6 !T 


^TfT 3TinTT?I: I 

W R^T IFTm3. 1 



R5rwt53r II 

%R fRRTe%3, 11 

7a RUTR^f^ff: 

RFllR^f^R: 

7b 


8a 

?T#Tqr . . . 

5RfRT II 

R%1RI II 

8b f%?^rTfR^3^cr«IT R«IT II 

qsiT ft ^ ! 

9a . . . RT ^IRf^ 

RRT . . . ^q Rft 

9b RT ^3: 

PR iqfiRT«r 

RS5RT# 11 

R5°RT: ^ II 

10a 11 

11 

lib 


12a ®lfR 

R 

12b ^cl: 


13a 


13b 

^f^R^RcllRFcr^ 

14b ^ 

flcJT: 

15b 3 

RT^5 ftlRT: 

16a gcRrf 

sf^ 

16b I’RT: 


17a R^T . . . !T Rra^cl 

r| cl^T3 . . . ftRTfl^ 11 

18a =^liTTfT^ 

RTR^^TftfRJTRL 

18b 

;.:■■..■■■■ fV.- ■■ ■ 

RTftRJTS? 

19a ... 3 11 

RFRRTRTRT . . . || 

19b ^TFR: . . . 

R;TR: . . . RT^R 

20 r\R 

Rlft^ ^ 

1 ^f^H«jng: 1 

%F%R0lWn3l 
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flgoi 11 


3q555% 55^^ 

fl5°i ^ ^T^m. II 


21a 

sRqiq 

22b 

This is omitted. 

25a m. 

sqq^r: 

25b m%W. 


28a qT5=^ 


28b q«r: 

=q 

29 

This is missing. 

30a q?«i<^qT% 

q^: qo<qq^: 

30b 

qr^ifg q^ g 

32b g5|jf 


33b fqqjiq^ 

siqqj^gg 

36b mm mm- 

qw“iT 

37b Sfsi 


38b 311^ il 

3n^=Eq qof ^05^5 

39a KW 


39b 11 

^qjq^^T: 11 

41b fq#i . . . f fq 

ftqf?T . . . ?rq5i- 

sqq^q: 11 

qqqfqg il 

42a m 

q| qjfq 

42b 

f^q^q: 

43a =qi:^f : 

=q3<4i: 

44a 


44b 

f^fefq^q 'jjqg 

45a 


46a m^l 

qWi 

47a . . . qr^fi^ 

%: . . . ^qniL 

47b ?RT m- 


11 
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49a . . . 5=5??^ 

49b 3T5fT?Tfn| ^s[T^ 

50b 3T^: 

51b %gHm 
229, 52a 

53b ^ifli 

54b =q t| 

55a ifHm: 

55b 

56a qoiiq^TW^ . . . qiJim' II 
56b 


wifq 

m 

s^rem^ 

m- 

^R't^ 

. . . gsTT |, 

=qiqTqnwf <4: 

. . , qoi>g^; II 

Add after this — 
qjiqfqoiRT t 9^^: 


57a 

-57b 

58 

59a qT^?r?n: 
59b 


^ ^5«?55<JrT: I 

q:5rfr?^sfq 

m ^ I It 

This is missing, 

1^20 

qjiqfqoits^^T |2f: 

^ IT?5?r 

f^q;: m-. 11 


60a qjTqfqoilsf^T qjTqfrols^^T |2f: 

60b ^ gT?5r ^§f 

t^Wii ^ W^ W tmK' f^q;: m-. 11 
230, Ola 3 21T . . . || 5r2?f . . . g^jrgg; II 

61b f^g^^cTR 5> ^ ^ 

f^ir TiqR; || f^gcq- II 

The full text of the second appendix in the Nepalese 
manuscript, regarded as spurious by Jolly, is contained in the 
following version of BhavasvSmin at the end of Prakirnaka, 
The verses read thus : 

srf^fWT; ^ sjtNt: II ? tl 
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qi^P^iTf f^s^iTfJi 11 ^ II 

3^ ^I5?fT^f^«TTf^T: II \ 11 
=3rat^rn ^*it I 

^ f5i^qFcii^55f^JiH 11 « II 

^ 11 II 

3 TT^^T gJIl I 
355T siFT'm^raiq, n 5. ii 
qif^^SSJl^frT ^vn?2I«lT 3T: I 

^ M 3 11 ^ 11 

^ % '^y\ 

?uit ^T f'kmsft ^1 3 II <i 11 

^ IFnl^ lf3T^ ^ 11 «. II 

^ ff ^FfWT; I 

Figw: IK o II 

3^ «R3¥13Htf^ I 

3T5r; I 

5 JF^F»r"S55T^*l 11 K II 
SFTToi g f I 

sigTfit WI^ !qF^:ggiFTt 11 U II 

=^it5R?Fn^ra i%?Fn5 1 

wl^ 33: ?3^Fr; 1^: IK^ 11 

?mieT ^FTWl ^T%: I 

?^HFg5«F*f 3sn ^^nfni cFcfl: IK» II 
|3TTO gsnsa^Tfs^ m\ I 

|f3WT 5ll: SIR: II II 
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^ ii \\ \\ 

5r^§ 3[j^ m fr i 

3^1^^ fMif ^s'tfcfT 11 11 

JTDlSTf^r f gjf^ g 1 

f[ 3:iw: g|sjT 11 ? <: 11 

f^T^T ^T^f I 

11 11 

5f=5S5nf^ J?5'S2IFIT ^ I 

-^^^^ srHl^ ^ TTifRT: II R o II 

3??f|RTf»RT^g^S2T 5R[T3^: I 

«r^?r¥T3irtf^ HR? ii 
m'. Hi i 

R^f^?qT5rR5r?r’3: ii RR ii 
qTfft% WRT 1 

21: ^2115]^ 3^ 1| R^ n 

3 m II Rv 11 

jf 5f5T5^T2rf JT pwlsf^^; I 

^3: %5€TI?RT m- II RH 11 

?TgG2f^ gf^ ^ 1 

«igls?qsiT ^ git f^n^w^rfq ?5^qL ii ii 

i^t II II 
f5l^55f^5I ITT^RTH^ ?nw: I 

U^i^\ rt^^: I 

Rfoiq?? II R<: II 

??l33iJnw??r^d^ f¥cR?r: i 
R=E^f^ RScqiorf qiqrf^ ifcnf^ 1 II R^ 11 

‘^^ ^ irnl^ ^ rt^rt: i 
SRRIRTf^Rf^SR Rigq; gf^^TESf^ II ^ o 11 
R^g^TiRlfe II R? II 
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31TOI ^ ff ?FSqTqT 3 I 

^ II \\ II 

m ^ m I 

^155fj 2Ji?T 11 II 

51?IT^ n5TT cfT^3^2?T tl 11 
^ JT ^ 1! ^<^11 

5F31S*?TJTi:5 3 ^ II II 

I 

#qqw^ ^T^cf II ii 

i%?r 2rf3 i 

fqg^g^qfa t %m ^fh «?fcq q^^5j; n ^<: ii 
sRf: #rfq fqf^g^q»3, i 

q«TTi['iq!|]«^TO^ =q ii n 

q ^^Fq?rf^: ^qiTiq Mq^ i 

q|[^: ^Sfqfqj; TO 3 qT^;S^: II « o n 

qqF'q!^ qiq^rsi^qqq, i 
■fl^mn'q^T^fq fqqH% qr ii « ni 
q?qifw^ 3 ^q ^ f^^mi i 
%H%?lTq: %3 iq|?Tfq 11 || 

qrfq^: ^ ^gqr fqqjRRqf^qiq i 
qpT^ f itqf i 
?nf^^cqq#5 ftq^q, ii y^ n 
q^rq^ qq^ qtqr snaiqR<q>^ i 
qig^sq jqqj ^q ll yy || 
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STATAYIVADHA 

THE RIGHT OF PRIVATE DEFENCE IN 
HINDU DHARMAS'ASTRA 

By 

Professor K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar 

All advanced systems of law confer the right of private 
defence on every individual against an assailant, even to the 
extent, in the exercise of the right, of causing the death of the 
assailant. An instance of the kind is treated as a case of 
justifiable homicide. The slaying of an enemy in battle is, 
of course, a well-understood right of the soldier, and the 
members of the opposed forces are potential assailants and 
defenders. The state admits the right of every one to the 
inviolability of his person, «.e., to defend himself against 
attack which may cause bodily harm, death .or loss of 
personal liberty. It also recognizes in every citizen the 
right to intervene to protect every other person against any 
offence against his body or life. The power is extended to 
the defence of property and possessions as against the robber, 
the incendiary, the maker of criminal mischief and of 
criminal trespass. Resistance of an assailant extends to 
reasonable limits. The right of the defence of the body 
extends to the use of force against assaults which cause a 
reasonable apprehension of death or grievous hurt, the 
gratification of unnatural lust by the assailant, rape, abduc- 
tion and unlawful confinement. The invasion of property rha:y 
be resisted even to the extent of causing serious harm to the 
assailant’s body or of killing him, if there is reasonable ground 
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to fear that unless so resisted the property will be forcibly 
taken or destroyed, and grave harm or even the death of the 
owner or others may result. The right of defence commences 
as soon as there is a reasonable apprehension of danger to 
person or property, and it continues as long as the risk lasts. 
It is immaterial if the assailant is one who may not be 
adjudged as responsible for his actions e.g. a child or a 
lunatic, or one of immature faculties, or under the influence 
of intoxicants. A reasonable apprehension of danger from 
an assailant should be coupled with the use of reasonable 
means of defence to ward off the danger. The injury 
inflicted or aimed at the assailant should not be more than 
what is needed to secure protection or overcome the risk. 
The right of defence ends with the necessity for it. As 
already stated, it depends not on the criminality of the 
assailant but on the character of the act attempted. In 
modern law if a person is unable, when he is subjected to a 
murderous assault, to defend himself effectually without 
causing risk or harm to an innocent person, the right of 
private defence extends to running that risk. {Indian Penal 
Code, section 106.) 

The brief statement of the modern position ^ in regard 
to private defence is to enable a comparison with the 
principles laid down in Hindu Dharmas'astra to regulate the 
exercise of the right. 

The technical term for a desperado in Dharmas'astra 
is UtatUyin. Literally, “ one who has his bow strung and is 
ready to shoot ” is an utatuyin. In battle a soldier’s foe is 
an ntatuyin, and it is in this sense that Arjuna uses the word 
to describe the armed foes he has to fight Strictly 
construed, an atatuyin must be one who is armed and whose 


See Indian Penal Code, sections 96 to 106; J. D. Mayne, Criminal 
of India, 19I+, Part 11, pp. 204-225 ; C. S. Kenny, Outlines of 
19.17,,5PPj 104-107;^. 
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appearance and demeanour cause a reasonable fear of his 
readiness to attack, and kill. A ‘ manifest assassin ’ will be a 
rough equivalent for the term. But the ‘ assault ’ or ‘ attack ’ 
which may cause death or grievous hurt may be open 
{prakasfo) or covert (aprakWa). In an age in which every 
one believes in the potency of witchcraft or incantations or of 
the curse preparations for a witchcraft rite or the 

raising of the uplifted arm to sprinkle the water which should 
accompany the invocation of a curse, will be seen to 
correspond to the uplifted sword or the strung bow of the 
desperado, whose attack is to be resisted. In Dharmas^astra 
offences are brought under a well-known category if they are 
similar in form or effect, or if the penalties provided for them 
are the same. In accordance with this usage, six classes of 
Utatuyins are mentioned in the law-books. The idea is that 
the duty of defence, along with the immunity adhering to the 
discharge of the duty, will attach to each of these six. 

This number appears to have been traditional, though 
gradually additions were suggested to the list of ntatuyim. 
According to an old verse cited by Vasistha (III, 16)^ these 
are the incendiary, the poisoner, the manifest killer who holds 
a sword in his hand, the robber, the forcible trespasser into 
one’s land, and the abductor of another man’s wife. This 
list is given, in a slightly different form, by Visnu (V. 191-192) ; 
AtatUyins are of seven kinds ; those who try to kill with an 
uplifted sword, or with fire, or with poison ; those who raise 
their arms for implementing a curse they pronounce ; those 
who pronounce an incantation of the Atharva Veda to cause 
another’s death ; those who spread false news to the king 
or poison his ears against others ; those who violate the wives 
of others ; and those who seek to destroy the religious merit 
{dharma) of others by destroying public works constructed 

^ srraarfir5i: i 
V n (^f^, is). 
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by them like tanks etc., or the reputation, wealth or property 
of others.” ^ Brhad-Vispu will bring within the category the 
manifest-killer, the ravisher, the robber, the poisoner, the 
destroyer of property or wealth, and of fame and spiritual 
merit.® The MatsyapurUna adds the seducer of the queen 
to the list.® The common elements are gravity of the offence, 
violence and probable death of the person attacked or aimed 
at. It is declared that the list is not exhaustive and could be 
added to.‘ From the standpoint of expiation {prUya^citta) 
the offences which come within the class correspond to the 
five major sins {pancamahnpMaka) '^ and from the standpoint 
of gravity to offences and the award of punishment to the 
major offences under snhasa.^ 

The common feature of the offences which constitute the 
Mdtuyin is the exasperation that the attempt causes in the 
intended victim or in others. The feeling, which is roughly 
described as manyuh in the smftis is a mixture of anger, fear 
and uncontrollable excitement. The MatUyin himself is often 

‘ ^ asii i 

srrstqSiii iFciT^ ii 

3i«t%cfr %3hsr: ®rra?iTfg5f: « 

^ asrr i 

^ tra^tTfJT I ^ 

^ spfar: ti 

(cited in Dait^aviveka, p. 234). 

^ gsr; qft- 

\ #5 I p. 730, 
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one who seeks to kill under the influence of passionate anger 
or rage. The rage of the defender is generated and justified 
by the threatening approach of the armed desperado, and 
is a case of rage confronting rage, and of being overcome by 
it.^ Ordinarily a felon will be handed over for punishment to 
the person who alone is competent to award the proper sentence 
and carry it out. In the case of some offences, however, 
prompt self-defence alone can prevent the accomplishment 
of the grave crime that is attempted, and in the course of 
resistance, the assailant might receive serious injury to his 
person or might even be killed. ' In some cases the death of 
the assailant alone can prevent the accomplishment of his 
fell object. It is this aspect that arms the assailed person 
^with the power to resist the assailant even to death. Permit- 
ting the assailed person to resist the assailant even to the 
point of killing him is not the same as enjoining the person 
assailed to kill the desperado, as a kind of rough justice. As 
far as possible, the death of the assailant should be avoided, 
and when it is unavoidable, and occurs the resister who 
causes it, is held blameless and excused. The emotional 
condition of the assailed person furnishes an additional justifi- 
cation of the homicide. Two ’questions are therefore raised 
in Dharmas'astra. If the desperado accomplishes his object, 
kills, ravishes etc., is he to be pursued and killed, instead of 
being handed over to justice ? If he flees, when resisted, and 
the intended crime is not committed, can he be pursued and 
killed by the assailed party or by the person who has intervened 
to prevent the grave crime ? Medhatithi holds that one cannot 
discriminate between the desperado {utat^yin) who has 
accomplished his fell purpose and he who is making the 
attempt, and that both can be summarily killed. The 
expression “ UyUntam ” in Mann’s dictum, as applied to the 

t *rf5r 
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‘ ntatuyin ’ is merely descriptive, and his character as an 
MatUyin is not lost by a desperado, merely because he has 
succeeded in his object.^ AparSrka attaches importance to 
the condition of the mind when mortal retaliation is attempt- 
ed, and he therefore holds that though the UtatUyin can be 
killed when he is actually attempting the outrage, he cannot 
be killed subsequently/ If a blow will ward off the attack or 
subdue the assailant, to kill him will be wrong though, if in 
uncontrollable excitement, the desperado is killed. After he is 
overcome and rendered powerless the attacked person will be 
held excused, at least as far as state punishment for homicide 
is concerned. 

The ancient Hindu law, governing the duty of defence 
against a desperado, who attempts to rob, murder or ravish, ^ 
seems so far to be in accord with modern views. Some smrtis, 
however, make the slaying of the desperado obligatory and 
not permissive. In Dharmas'astra failure to punish one 
worthy of punishment is held to be a grave royal dereliction 
of duty, involving expiatory rites.* A person exercising the 
right of private defence cannot reasonably be supposed to be 
invested with the duty to kill a manifest assassin. But, we 
have a dictum of Galava, which lays down that he who slays 
a desperado {atatayin) , who happens to be also a learned 
Brahmaria {BhrutiM), is not guilty of the offence of killing a 
Bhruna (BhKtp.aha ) ; but, if he fails to kill him, he will be a 
Bhruna-slayer.‘ That is to say, a desperado caught in the act 

‘ atWTJetlirfe ffgssr; i f ^ g 

* aisr '3=5^!% 1 ^ 

t ^ g f*Rnfgg gw 
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must be killed, irrespective of his status and spiritual equip- 
ment, and one who fails to kill is guilty. This dictum is also 
repeated by Devala in the same words.^ By killing such a 
desperado, one might rid the world of a dangerous character, 
but the duty is cast in modern society upon the police or the 
state, and not upon the person who is attacked. 

There are two points in which the old and new systems 
differ in this matter. Dharmas'astra records the view that 
when a desperado has been hired to kill a person and attacks 
him, the real offender is the instigator and not the instrument, 
and that the former alone should be punished.^ No clear 
rule of Dharmas'astra can be found which corresponds to 
section 106 of the Indian Penal Code holding a person to be 
covered, when in resisting a murderous assault he is unable 
to make the resistance without grave danger to third parties. 

We may now pass on to features of the duty of private 
defence against a desperado, which are peculiar to Hindu 
law. In order that the position may be properly grasped, the 
background against which crime and punishment are viewed 
in Dharmas'astra must be understood. In the Hindu (and 
more widely the Indian) view, life and death imply misery 
duhkha) and there cannot conceivably be anything 
more miserable than the perpetuation of suffering 
through milliards of births.^ Such reincarnation is inevitable 
so long as the karma of a person continues to furnish the 
momentum for rebirth. Action has a permanency compar- 
able to that of matter and force. The Law of Karma, which 
makes every person, throughout time, responsible for all that 

"■Ibid. 
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he does (including all he thinks and feels), is in effect a law of 
the conservation of moral energy. Bad karma must be 
neutralized or overcome by good kaYtna. Responsibility for 
action (in the wider sense) lies on the doer, and none else. 
Man makes or unmakes himself. He carries with him the 
permanent impression of his actions {karma) through count- 
less incarnations. The range of lives or forms into which one 
might be precipitated by his Aama: is limitless. Within its 
boundless sweep come men, gods, animals, plants and appa- 
rently inanimate objects. In the evaluation of action, looked 
at from the standpoint of its redemptive power, self-regarding 
work is lower than the altruistic and unselfish. It is disinterested 
karma that lifts.oneup. The moral constitution of the universe 
reflects a benign aspect, and it is part of this that ways of 
liberation are provided for one who is in the bonds of action 
{karmapu^a). In the time-less social organization, w'hich is 
repeated in every creation, after every kalpa, the means of 
redemption are provided, in a scheme of social equipoise, which 
results from every human being discharging his or her appoint- 
ed duty {svadkarma). While the evil that a man does survives 
his mortal dissolution and clings to the self, he may get rid of 
much of it, before he dies, by resort to suitable means. He who 
has done evil can expiate his action in two ways, both of which 
must be followed. He can voluntarily or involuntarily under- 
go at the hands of the king the punishment appointed for his 
transgression ; — i.e. undergo “ civil ” expiation. He can undergo 
the prescribed rites of purification {^uddki, danti, praya^cittd) 
and reduce thereby the burden of evil that clings to him from 
his evil deed. In accordance with this principle, for every 
civil offence or crime, there is besides its appointed penalty in 
law, an appropriate ceremonial expiation ; and for ceremonial 
a.nd spiritual d^elictipn& there are civil penalties appointed^ 
which th^ king willanappse. ; The distinction between secular 
cpid 'rehgifuf aspects of -tifedoes ndt exist in Dharmas^astra, 
and it is a mistake to import the distinction into any branch 
ofiiSMwentv'HimcItt- Arthas^Sstra. The distinction 
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between ‘ sin ’ and ‘ crime ’ is not real in ancient Indian 
thought and literature. Thus, in the Smnavidhuna BfUhmand^ 
we find descriptions of rites which are intended as expiations, 
not merely for sins, but for crimes such as murder. Among 
the offences for which we find expiations provided in this work 
are teaching the Veda to a person to whom it should not be 
taught, (1, 5-10), sacrificing for a person for whom one should 
not sacrifice (I, 5, 11), seeing or smelling or eating unclean 
things (I, 5, 12-13), committing minor sins (upap^taka), 
drinking spirits, accepting presents from a king and accepting 
forbidden presents generally, killing a cow (I, 7, 7), breach of 
chastity by a Brahmacarin (I, 7, 9) etc. We find expiations 
provided for what would now be regarded as crimes, such as 
murder, rape, seduction, adultery with the wife of the preceptor, 
assault, abuse, theft, and cheating.^ The interconnection 
between what will now be termed sins and crimes is shown by 
the large space devoted to expiation in the smrtis.® The social 
balance is sacrosanct, because on its proper maintenance de- 
pend not only individual but collective welfare and the advance 
to the goal of freedom from rebirth (moksa). Moksa or Mukti, 
i.e. release, is freeing the self from the trammels of karma 
and liability to rebirth and consequential endless suffering. 
Looked at from this standpoint, the entire system of Hindu 
social organization is one-pointed. It looks to freedom in the 
only real and final sense, i.e. to moksa. To ensure the 
efficiency of the organization to help every one within its 
sweep to achieve this freedom ultimately and within as short 
a period as may be possible, a duty devolves on every one to 
maintain the organization and guard its integrity. Since the 
varfM in which one is born and the functions he has to dis- 
charge in society are not the consequences of what he does 
in this life, but are consequential on past karma, it is 

" ed. A. C. Burnell, 1873. 

® See the references in Burnell’s Introduction, su^ra, and the 
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impossible to escape from one’s station in society and its 
duties by mere volition or effort. 

Where an organization exists, or claims to exist, for 
subserving the highest common and individual purposes of its 
members or of those for whose benefit it claims to exist, any 
one who questions the authority of the organization or who 
attempts to abolish or change it, will be regarded as a revolu- 
tionary, who must be restrained as much in the common 
interest as of his own misguided self. The concept underlies 
any organization, call it Church, or State or Empire, which 
calls for the submission of individual to the imperatives of 
the common will. Viewed in this way, the postulates of Dhar- 
mas^Sstra — its foundation in Dharma, and the eternal Vedic 
sanction behind Dharma — will not appear as illogical and 
irrational as they are often represented as being. In rules 
which claim to be derived from an infallible and unchallenge- 
able authority, there must ex hypothesi be internal consistency 
and moral integrity, however much they may seem to be 
absent to a superficial view. Revealed systems have no place 
for a hypothesis of evolutionary change. In this background, 
apparently contradictory dicta in Dharmas'astra must be 
deemed capable of harmonization, because they really do not 
conflict ; and apparently unfair discriminations must be seen 
to be grounded on sound ethics, because they cannot be other- 
wise. 

A perception of the fundamental basis of Hindu life— or 
to put it differently — of the basic assumptions of the Hindu 
scheme of life, is needed for the correct apprehension of every 
branch of Hindu thought, including Dharmas'astra. It is 
particularly needed for a just appraisal of the social, political., 
economic and legal institutions that find their springs in the 
primary scheme. It is specially so in criminal jurisprudence; 
Much of modern caustic denunciation of ancient Hindu penal 
law, and attempts to compare Artha and penal 

laws, to the advantage of the former, (as by the late 
Jayaswalj spring ' from the failure to start the 
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study from this angle. Such critics, forget that Arthas'astra 
is not a rejected branch of Hindu thought, that it too 
has “ canonical ” sanction behind it, that, as the Mituksara 
pointedly observes:^ "There is no distinction between 
Arthas'astra and Dharmas'astra as the authors of both are of 
equal authority {samUndkarttkaM). Nevertheless, the chief 
subject of consideration being law {dhatma), while matters of 
polity {artha) are of subsidiary importance, the rules of the 
former have more force.” 

A fuller exposition of the background of Hindu Dharma- 
s'astra, of which more salient features have been indicated 
above, is not possible here. But, in the light of what has been 
stated, it may be possible to proceed to the consideration of 
some aspects of the application of the doctrine of private 
defence against a desperado, which might puzzle modern stu- 
dents, unfamiliar with the context in which the rules and their 
interpretations have been’ made. 

The general rule that a desperado may be resisted, and 
that he should be resisted, even to the point of causing his 
death, is of universal applicability, along with the conditions 
that govern the exercise of the ' right ’ (according to modern 
notions) or ‘duty’ (according to Hindu ideas). They are 
in line with modern criminal law. But, from the standpoint 
of Hindu thought, certain difficulties arise which seem to be 
reflected in dicta that contradict those laying down the 
duty. The interpretation of the conflicting rules so as to 
harmonize them, in strict accordance with the hypothesis that 
there cannot be any internal discord in a law based on the 
eternal Veda, has exercised the minds of commentators and 
writers of digests. They have now to be dealt with. 

Ahimsn, not causing harm, is a universal precept 
which finds its source in Vedic sayings like na hiihsyUt 
sarvntti hhntuni (one should not hurt any living being). It 
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laid down as a duty for these two varnas to take up arms to 
protect Brahmanas, and cows, and to prevent lapse from 
Dharma and the mixture of varrias.* BaudhSyana also 
expressly exempts from the rule that one should not fight 
Brahmanas {bmhmapair na yudhy eta) ^ a struggle with 
ntatUyins {anyatra ntatayina]}).^ Manu has clear rules on the 
subject: ^ “ Twice-born persons may take up arms when they are 
hindered in the discharge of their duties, when the twice-born 
varpas are threatened with destruction, in evil times, as well 
as in self-defence, in a strife for the fees of priests, and in 
order to protect from violation women and Brahmapas. He 
who in such circumstances causes death, in the defence of 
Dharma, commits no sin.” There is also the rule that in 
civil commotion during an interregnum, when women are 
molested, Brahmanas are persecuted, there is fear of admix- 
ture of castes {varnasaiikard) the Brahmana has a duty to 
take up arms to sustain society,'* Gautama has ruled that 
even a Brahmana may resort to force to rescue a person who is 
being attacked by a stronger man, and that if in inter- 
vention under such circumstances he assails the assailant, 
it must be deemed self-defence {ntmatrmia) and accordingly 
blameless." 

(4 g. \ V, \c). 
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The duty for all varrias to intervene in resisting the 
desperado having thus been made clear, we may proceed next 
to a more difficult question, in which opposed texts have to 
be reconciled. From ancient times it has been laid down 
as a principle that the utaictyin might be resisted whatever 
be his status or eminence. Baudhayana for instance lays 
down : “ He who slays his own Vedic teacher, when the 
teacher becomes an 'afatuyin, does not become the slayer of 
a Bhruna.” ' (BhrunahS — slayer of an embryo, or slayer of 
a learned Brahman).® Manu makes the rule even clearer : “ 
“ One may slay without hesitation an utatuyin, who advances 
with murderous intent, even if he be one’s own teacher, a 
child, a man of advanced age, or a Brahmapa deeply learned 
in the Vedas. By killing an MatUyin, open or covert, he 
incurs no guilt ; for in that case fury recoils on fury.” With 
small variations this rule is repeated by Visnu, Brhaspati, 
KatySyana, Devala, Us'anas and Galava.^ 

The emphatic form in which this principle is stated, as if 
no exceptions to it will be allowable, raises difficulties, since it 

® [^. % ti,,, 1, 's, <j] 
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runs against clear injunctions (wrffe') or prohibitions (mseii/tflr) 
which guarantee immunity from harm to one’s parents, teach- 
ers, holy persons {fapasvinah) and such persons from even 
minor molestations.^ A man of advanced years is entitled to 
veneration, while a child is not to be held responsible for his 
acts. Tf the rule of Manu, making no exceptions even in 
such cases, are mandatory (vidhi) there is a conflict of 
mandate and mandate, vidhi against vidhi, and a via media 
in the way of an option {vihalpa) will not be open in such a 
case, as both causing death and harm to such persons and 
overlooking their offence, if they become MatUyins, are 
stigmatized- 

Tshese have to be construed with the dicta of Brhaspati 
and Katyayana ®, who after laying down that even such per- 
sons should be killed if they are desperadoes, add that if one 
overlooks the crime, and refrains from killing an UtatUyin, of 
Brahmana birth and superior attainments, when he could be 
easily killed, he acquires great merit, literally the fruits of 
horse sacrifice {a^vamedhaphala). There are two prose 
passages ascribed respectively to Sarhvarta and Sumantu, 
which agree in ruling that there is dosa (sin) in killing an 
ntatUyin Brahmana or cow.* The implication is that there 
is no judicial punishment even in such a case for a Brahmana, 
while in the case of non-Brahmana desperadoes, there is 
liability neither to state punishment for homicide nor penance 
if they are slain in self-defence. 

It is noteworthy that neither Yajnavalkya nor Narada 
has any dicta on the subject. The MitaksarU brings in the 
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topic for discussion, as an illustration, in commenting on the 
dictum ^ that a rule of Dharmas'astra will supersede one of 
Arthas'Sstra, where the two conflict. Vis'varupa and Apararka 
discuss the question under the enumeration of the five mahu- 
putahins ^ though the section dealing with suhasa is the 
natural place for the discussion of the topic. 

We may now proceed to summarize the views of the chief 
commentators or nibandhahuras in the order of their respect- 
ive dates. 

Let us begin with Medhatithi (c. 825 a.d.). He holds that 
Manu, VIII, 348^ enjoins all twice-born men to carry arms, 
and to use them in the traditional six cases in which every 
twice-born has an obligation to intervene with arms. Manu’s 
rule about unhesitating killing of a desperado, even if he be a 
preceptor, a child or an aged person,* is mere commendatory 
declamation. What is intended is that the duty to resist the 
desperado is coupled with freedom to kill him, even in 
extreme cases; it does not mean that in those extreme 
cases it would justify killing. The text sanctions not only 
resistance of the desperado but attack on him in such 
cases as abduction of one’s wife etc. whether attempted 
or accomplished. The unresisted desperado is the worst 
kind of offender and has his special punishment from the 
king.® 

Vis'varupa, whose commentary on the Yujnavalkya- 
smrti is the oldest extant, is not inferior to Medhatithi either 
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in subtlety or analytical power, or in taking independent 
views. He belongs roughly to the same period as the great 
commentator on ManusmrU. Since Yajnavalkya has no text 
dealing directly with atUtUyivadha, commentators on his 
smrti, who discuss the topic, bring up the question indirectly. 
Vis'varupa takes up the matter in his discussion of the 
enumeration (III, 222) of the five cardinal sinners 
mahuputakinah) and the determination of their turpitude.'' 
Vijnanes'vara brings up the question as an illustration of 
conflict of authority, under a dictum (II, 21) laying down 
the superior force of a Dharma text over an Artha text.® 
Vis'varupa differentiates between types of Brahmapa assai- 
lants in cases of homicide and of Brahmapa victims in such 
cases. The person killed may be one of two types of 
UtatUylns : the enemy in battle, and the desperado who makes 
a threatening advance. In both cases no moral turpitude 
will attach if the assailant or foe (even if he be a Brahmapa) 
is killed ; and of course there will no criminal liability in either 
case. If the person killed is not an assailant of either of 
these types, it is plain murder, which makes the slayer 
culpable both legally and morally.* Vis'varupa makes a 
curious distinction here from the standpoint of agency in the 
perpetration of the murder. If one is hired to murder 
another person, the turpitude adheres to the hirer, and not 
to the assassin who actually kills, on the analogy of the 
merits accruing from a sacrifice, performed for a man by 
rtvihs (priests) engaged for the purpose accruing to the hirer 

1 See f. n. 39 supra, 

^ See f. n. 38 supra. 
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rather than to the actual performer of the sacrifice.’ The 
context in which this conclusion is reached relates only to the 
spiritual turpitude or liability, i.e., the offence considered as 
a sin which is capable or not of being expiated. If it was 
made general, it will be in open conflict with modern ideas 
of abetment of murder, in which the abetter is punishable 
in the same way and to the same degree as the actual 
perpetrator. “ 

It is noteworthy that Laksmidhara ignores the contentious 
topic, and is followed in this respect by his imitators 
Candes'vara and Vacaspatimis'ra. It cannot be construed as 
oversight. He upholds the rules w'hich prohibit the infliction 
of capital punishment on members of the first and of 

the consideration due to Brahmanas and men of rectitude and 
learning. But as he makes no reference to the inhibitions of 
the Kaliyuga {Kalivarjya) anywhere in his digest, the inter- 
pretation of Manu’s dictum (that the UtatUyin may be slain 
without hesitation, even if he be a preceptor, child, aged person 
or a highly learned BrShmana) that it applies not to this age 
but to former ages, will not be endorsed by him. It is possible 
that, like his contemporaries, Govindaraja (the commentator 
on Manusmrti) and Vijnanes'vara, he construed the verse as 
declamatory and as merely intended as an argument a fortiori, 
since manifestly the instances imagined in the verse are most 
unlikely. A venerated preceptor or a highly learned vipra is 
as unlikely to become a desperado as a child or a man over 
eighty. 

The MitahsarU attempts to meet the conflict of authority 
thus. The rule that a person who intentionally kills a Brah- 
mapa must atone for it is Dharmas'astra text, while the rules 
which declare that a Brahmana desperado may be killed or 

‘ See page 7, n. 2. . 

- See hidian Penal Code, Sec. 109; and for the English Law of acces- 
sory HaHlityi’'K«toy, c^. .8^ (ed. Kane), 
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even a child or aged person, who is an are Artha- 

s'astra texts which are over-ruled by the former under YajSa- 
valkya’s decision. Manu’s dictum is not a vidhi, i.e. it is not 
mandatory. The sentences constitute an arthavuda (glorifi- 
catory or declamatory statement) and embody no injunc- 
tion {vidhi). There is guilt even in accidentally killing a 
Brahmana UtatUyin in self-defence, when the death has been 
caused by pure inadvertence and with every intention of 
avoiding the slaughter of the assailant. But, this guilt will 
be deemed slight, will not entail state-punishment and 
will need only a mild expiation. The Mitukqarn appears 
to imply that the dictum really refers to desperadoes 
other than Brahmanas, and that the latter have been 
brought in solely to stress the right of defence against the 
others.’ 

Govindaraja, who also belongs to the first half of the 
twelfth century, considers that the statement that even 
children, old men and learned Brahmapas can be killed if 
they are UtatUyins is an arthavUda and argument a fortiori 
{kaimutika), while the general rule is contained in the two 
preceding verses (Manu, VIII, 348-349) holding a person 
blameless when he kills an enemy in self-defence or in one or 
other of the stated circumstances in which even non-Ksatriyas 
are enjoined to take up arms. He takes the same view as 
Medhatithi (though he does not mention the name of that 
authority) as regards the general permission to all dvijas ‘ and 
others ’ to bear arms, contained in the first quarter of verse 
VIII, 346. He who hurts or kills an enemy in one of the 
stated occasions, with the arms he bears, is not liable for 
punishment for suhasa. There is no culpability, and no lia- 
bility to either punishment for suhasa or for the expiation 
prescribed for it, in cases of killing an ntatUyin of any of the 
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six types mentioned by Vasistha, when the killing is effected 
by open or covert means.’ 

Apararka, who also belongs to the twelfth century, 
considers the liability to the sin of slaying a Brahmana under 
Yajnavalkya’s enumeration of the five cardinal sinners (III, 
227). He cites the dictum of Vas'istha (wrongly ascribing it to 
Vyasa) as authority for the rule that there is no hrahmahatyU 
when the person killed is an UtatUyin^ but further on he limits 
the exemption to cases in which the assailant is killed when he 
is actually making the attack or in the course of the struggle, 
and when it is impossible for the defender to save himself by 
the application of any force short of that which kills the 
assailant.^ The pursuit and slaying of assailant vanqui- 
shed, is by implication forbidden."* As far as possible an 
attempt should be made, when warding off the attack of the 
Matnyin, not to kill him. Otherwise, there will accrue liability 
to expiation for the sin of hrahmahaty'^ Apararka’s delibe- 
rate omission to quote Mmusmrti, VIII, 351,® and the drift 
of his remarks, justify the conclusion that the destruction 
of an MatUyin by secret means such as sorcery {abhicurd) is 
not regarded by him as allowable, though to commentators 
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like Govindaraja, the words prakMam vn aprakn^am" 
refer to the mode of removal of the assailant, and not to the 
mode of his attack on the offender. Consideration for even a 
manifest offender is an emphatic recognition of the right to 
freedom from molestation and loss of life and liberty of 
every individual, and it is significant that the writer who 
upholds the right was a king. 

Apararka’s strong commonsense is shown by his obser- 
vations on the well-known dicta in smrtis.’ which refer to 
giving food, shelter and fire to thieves as themselves equal to 
thieves and punishable as such, and which roughly correspond 
to the rule in modern law about harbouring offenders.^ 
Apararka brings the topic up in his discussion of what 
constitutes a mahnp'Utaka. If one gives food {bhaktaduyakah) 
to a criminal, with the object of encompassing some one’s 
murder, then the giver of food is as guilty as the actual 
perpetrator, but not otherwise. If the gravamen of the 
offence of “ harbouring ” (to use the modern expression) lies 
in merely giving food or necessaries to a person, who 
manifestly needs them, then, by analogy, a father is culpable 
for giving birth to a son, who turns out a criminal, and a 
person who, as an act of charity, digs a well into which a 
Brahmana accidentally falls is guilty of the offence of 
hrahmahaty'uf If a Brahmana who has been assaulted, or 
robbed of all his belongings by another person, wishes to 
make him suffer the sin of his death, and with that end 
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commits suicide by throwing himself into the above well, it 
is the person aimed at (nkrstah) who becomes a brahma- 
ghutaka — and not the well-meaning provider of the well/ 
Apararka envisages here a case of conflict between ethics and 
law, when one is called upon to decide between his humane 
feeling to give food to a starving wretch, or abstain from 
doing so from suspicion or even knowledge that the famished 
person is a thief or criminal.^ 

Kulluka (c. 1225 a.d.) quotes with approval the opinion 
of Medhatithi and GovindarSja that the mention of assailants 
like learned Brahmanas is merely to emphasize the conclu- 
sion by an a fortiori argument. If the assailant is a Brah- 
mana the assailed person should try to evade the sin of killing 
such a person (which will accrue irrespective of the cause of 
intervention) by flight or other means, but if that be im- 
possible, the assailant might be killed unhesitatingly.® This 
possibility is considered and passed over by Medhatithi, ob- 
viously because one is under an obligation to go to the rescue 
of women and others who are attacked, and if the MatUyin in 
such cases is a Brahmana, flight for the purpose of avoiding 
the sin of hrahmahaty^ will be a manifest dereliction of the 
duty of rescuing those violently attacked. 

Smtticandriku (which belongs to the same period as 
Kulluka has a long discussion on the subject, in which all the 
relevant authorities are cited and considered.* Its conclusions 
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Apararka is more reasonable and humane than the authorities who 
punished as * harbourers " those who gave drinking water to the persons 
who undertook the march to VedSranyam in the ‘ Salt Satyagraha ’ of 1930. 
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are briefly these. Not only in self-defence but in six other 
instances, upheld traditionally for such intervention, even 
Brahmanas and Vais'yas can use arms and fight. The class 
of UtatUyin includes not only assailants but also animals. 
Among them there may be Brahmanas of merit as well as 
kine, both of whom are upheld as immune from attack or 
slaughter. The UtatUyin, who rushes towards a person with 
the obvious intention of killing, may be killed by the person 
attacked, and no sin or state punishment will follow the act. 
Medhatithi’s view is correct that the assailant is killed be- 
cause of his character as a desperado, and not because he has 
accomplished or failed to accomplish his object, Smrti- 
candriku accordingly holds that the criminal can be killed 
even after he has killed the assailed person, or ravished the 
woman he has assualted criminally.’ The desperado, who 
has been prevented by the defender from commiting the 
offence he had come for, and is made to desist, cannot be 
killed without sin after he is rendered powerless for harm. 
He should be taken prisoner and handed over for judgment. 
While the Brahmana desperado, who comes with the inten- 
tion of killing may be killed with impunity and without he-si- 
tation, the same, person, if he only makes an unsuccessful 
attempt to abduct or outrage a wife or seize property is not 
to be killed but any harm, which is not mortal done to 
the assailant is blameless. In all cases emphasis will be on 
methods of resistance which are only in accord with Dharma 
{dharmepci ghutayari) . 

The consideration of the topic of utatuyivadha may be 
closed with a summary of the discussions of the question by 
three of the most prominent authorities of the first half of 
the seventeenth century, which witnessed a great efflorescence 
of Dharmas'astra at Benares, In order of seniority in age 
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the first of these is Nandaparidita, whose extensive commentary 
on Visnusrarti, named Ke^avavaijayantl or Vaijayantl for 
short, is virtually a digest, just as other early commentaries 
like the MituksarU were. The second is Mitramis'ra 
the author of Viramitrodaya, which has the distinction 
of being the biggest and most complete digest of Dharma- 
s'astra composed. The third is Nilakaptha Bhatta, the 
younger contemporary of the other two at Benares and the 
author of the Bhagavanta-Bhmkara, with twelve sections, 
each of which dealt with a head of Dharma and was named a 
Mayukha. Mitramis'ra’s remarks on the subject are brought 
in at the beginning of the Vyavahnrapraknsla, the section 
dealing with Vyavahura, in his nibandha. He follows the 
lead of the Mituksarn in taking up the question as an illustra- 
tion of the conflict of laws and of the need to use yukti in 
determining controverted topics and not depend merely on 
the literal interpretation of the texts.^ Nilakaptha finds room 
for the topic in both his Ruja-Nltimayukha ^ and Vyavahara- 
mayukha under suhasam.^ Nandapandita’s work, which has 
not been hitherto accessible even in manuscripts, is now 
being published serially in the Adyar Library Bulletin. 

Mitramis'ra passes in review earlier discussions. His own 
position is this. The general principle is that no living being 
should be hurt. Whoever violates this rule is liable both to 
civil punishment and to expiation, according to the nature 
and extent of the injury inflicted. The rules which call upon 
even Brahmanas to take up arms in certain circumstances — 
generally speaking in self-defence or in defence of others or 
to quell disorder^— and as a consequence, confer on them the 
freedom to kill their opponents is an exception to the general 

. '' AtatSyivadha is one, of three cAses considered by Mitramisfra to 
prove the necessity of intelligent construction of rules (pp. 13-14, Chow- 
kamba edn.) 

• i i f (Gujaati P|e^ edn>, 1921, pp. 99-100). 
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rule. Under this exception killing a Brahmana will entail 
neither punishment nor expiation. The verse (Manu., 
VIII- 350 ) that even a guru or a child or an old man can be 
killed is an exception to the exception,' and it limits exemp- 
tion from expiation and punishment except when they too are 
slain only in self-defence, or through inadvertence in the 
course of a struggle. 

Nilakantha accepts the conclusions of Smrticandriku as 
correct in both his discussions of the topic. A Brahmana 
felon, who advances with murderous intent, may be slain ; 
a Brahmana felon who commits or attempts to commit any- 
thing less grave than homicide cannot be slain but may be 
subjected to any rigor short of death ; and in all circum- 
stances, ntatUyins of all types who belong to the other variias 
can be slain without compunction. He takes Sumantu’s text 
laying down that “ there is no sin in putting an ntatUyin to 
death, unless the ntatuyin is a Brahmapa or a cow”" as 
establishing the standing rule, to which the other rules about 
killing even Brahmanas, children, old men etc., are only 
exceptions. As regards such texts, he contends that they are 
not mandatory, Le., they do not lay down that the Brahmana 
aggressor must be killed — and are declamatory {arthavnda) 
and they are brought in as an argument a fortiori {kaimutika- 
nyUya). This is his position in the NUimayukha. In the later 
VyavahSramayUkha he reiterates it but advances the further 
argument that under the list of actions forbidden in Kaliyuga 
{Kalivarjya) the killing of the Brahmana latatUyin is specifi- 
cally prohibited in the present age, and that the texts which lay 
down the permissibility of, or the obligation to kill a Brahmana 
desperado were valid only in past Yugas, and are now obsolete.® 
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Nandapa^dita also considers that the texts on the 
killing of a Brahmana ntatayin are not mandatory and 
lack Vedic sanction/ and that the illustrations of the 
extent of the right of self-defence — i.e. that in the exercise 
of the right one might even kill his own teacher, or a child or a 
man of venerable years — are brought in by way of stressing 
the right and are not to be taken literally. They help an 
a fortiori argument. If we look at the texts we find that the 
smrtis seem to contradict one another, while of course it 
cannot be the case. Thus, it is laid down that it is wrong not 
to kill an ntatUyin, again wrong to kill him, and still again 
that it is meritorious not to slay him, when he is in your power. 
These contradictions are unreal. The first set of rules apply 
to MatUyinSi who are not Brahmanas or cows, and who need 
not be spared ; the second relate to desperadoes who are not a , 
danger to life but to property etc. ; and the third to cases 
in which an assailed person can escape the sin following 
the slaughter of an excepted ntatuyin by flight or other 
means of escape ^ from inflicting a mortal injury on the 
assailant. It will be seen that Nandapan4ita stands for 
the immunity of the BrShmana and the cow from death, 
even in self-defence. He does not defend the position by 
referring to the inhibition of the killing of Brahmana ntatu- 
yins in the Kaliyuga. This is significant as the list of inhibi- 
tions in Kaliyuga {kalivarjya) was well-known in the 17th 
century. 

We may now restate the position of Dharmas'astra i.e. 
the ‘ Hindu Code ’ on the right of self-defence. The rules of 
the smrtis appear on the face of it to recognize the right of 
every man to his own freedom and to resist any form of per- 
sonal attack, without any exception, based on the extent to 
which resistance could be carried and the persons who can be 
resisted to the limit of causing the death of the aggressor. The 
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right (as it will seem to modern minds) is really a duty ; for 
it is a fundamental duty that every person should prevent 
his own death. As such a duty can hardly be fulfilled effect- 
ively unless one is armed to resist an armed attack, exceptions 
have to be made to the rules restricting the duty of 
social defence and the capacity to bear and use arms to 
Ksatriyas. If in normal times every person is not tied up to 
the duties (and consequential inhibition) of his varna, the 
social order will be upset. For example, the ordinary func- 
tions and duties of the first and the third varnas are not 
compatible with military pursuits or- the temptation to use 
arms ; a teacher and a trader have no use for them. There 
should be no laxity in the rigor of the delimitation of func- 
tions. This is why Apastamba will not allow a Brahmapa to 
draw a sword (from its sheath) even for an inspection, and 
BaudhSyana will not allow a Brahmana to possess arms 
even for protecting his wife. Apastamba shows the germ 
of the idea of different rules of Dharma for different cycles or 
ages, in his declaration that to bear arms will be a dereliction 
of duty {vyatikrama) and the derelictions of the kind in past 
ages cannot confer the same right on one in this age, because 
the men of an earlier age possessed a power (literally ‘ lustre ’ 
tejas) which enabled them to overcome the violation of the 
rule.* The position of the early sutrakara relates only to the 
consideration of one side of the question : is it right or wrong 
for the Brahmana to have and use arms? Obviously, the 
prohibition of a Brahmana to use arms, will, apart from all 
moral imperatives prohibiting every one from criminal actions, 
apply to a desperado of that caste also. But, such a person 
has to be dealt with only by the ‘ king ’, i.e., by the state or 
society, and awarded the proper punishment and penance for 
his crime and sin. It will not justify summary justice that 
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may be inflicted on a felon by a person who has been attacked. 
There is also the divine rule, resting on the Vedic sanction, 
not to harm any living being.* A Brahmana who is subjected 
to a murderous attack by another Brahraaria transgresses 
the rule against bearing and using arms, and the rule 
against harming any being, and if he kills his assailant, 
he incurs the additional of brahmanicide Qjrahmahatyn) 
which is one of the five cardinal sins for which there is 
only the most severe expiation {mahuputaha) ; and there is 
also ordinarily capital punishment. The assailant is of 
course equally an offender against both rules, and is 
in addition more culpable by his manifest intention of 
committing murder. He is an outlaw, to whom the 
protection of ordinary law is unavailable ; he can therefore be 
summarily killed when resisted in the perpetration of his 
crime. This general principle, which will be unassailable, as 
between man and man, is modified when the assailant belongs 
to the first varpa or, among animals which may be able to 
kill with fangs, claws or horns, is the sacred cow. Are they to 
be protected to the extent of the would-be victim of the 
murderous attack meekly submitting to the attack and losing 
his life, rather than violate the sanctity of the aggressor ? 
Obviously, this would be to ask for too much of human nature. 
There is also a duty on every one to save himself, ^ which will 
render submission to a murderous attack mere suicide (which 
is severely condemned). The law will not accordingly admit 
of any exception to the rule that in self-defence any manifest 
criminal, whose assault causes an apprehension of death, can 
be slain in self-defence without incurring reproach, state 
punishment or even spiritual culpability necessitating rites of 
expiation. This was probably the original position reached 
as regards to the unrestricted character of private defence 
against felonious attack, and its permitting even the killing of 

* Cf. Manusmrti, Books XI and XII, and Yajijavalkya Smrti, 
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the assailant (irrespective of his position or status) in pure 
self-defence. 

Life and person are not more entitled to protection than 
a woman whose chastity or freedom are threatened with viola- 
tion. A self -regarding act is morally on a lower level than a 
disinterested one. In building up the means of overcoming 
the effects of one’s karma (wliich propel a person into new 
lives, after he finishes his mortal career) disinterested action 
{niskuina-karma) has a very high place. The humane im- 
pulse to run to the rescue of a woman who is attacked by a 
desperado is reinforced by the theory of the merit of disinte- 
rested service. A social or civic duty has thus a religious sanc- 
tion also behind it. The defence of a woman against outrage 
is not inferior to the defence of a man’s own life or freedom, 
in the imperative call to his manhood to resist the outrage ; it 
may eyen be superior, in view of its disinterested character. 
If it be granted that the hiystic sanctity attached to the first 
varria and the cew has well-founded justification in a scheme 
of existence which thinks in terms, not of the span of human 
life, but of eternity, and whose scale of values rests on cosmic 
and not mundane reactions to individual karma, the inclusion 
of the protection of both these in the category of defence 
against a felonious attack may be intelligible. Modern 
society does not require any arguments to convince it of the 
duty of every one to intervene to the limit of his powers in 
defence of society in social and political convulsions. The 
extension of the case of self-preservation and the arming of 
disarmed classes is logically capable of extension to other 
cases. The traditional six instances (in which evCn the neutral- 
ized BrShmana has a duty to intervene and fight) emerge in 
law, and those who intervene in them are accorded the 
protection or immunity from consequences that is obviously 
due to one who is fighting desperately for his life against a 
murderous enemy. A corresponding extension of the appli- 
cability of , tfie tqrm atainyin (which may be roughly treated as 
equal to. felon who is beyond the protection of law) is 
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demanded. The ravisher, the kidnapper, the destroyer of 
public utilities (like irrigation bunds), the violent trespasser, 
the robber who is ready to kill, and many others come within 
the category. The common feature of them all is that in the 
perpetration of their nefarious acts, they must be resisted, and 
they can even be killed if it is not possible to save their victims 
in any other way. In their attitude to the immunities enjoyed 
by private persons in the resistance to violent attacks against 
themselves or against their wives or property, or attacks on 
others, and in grave social crimes, modern law has not 
travelled far from ancient Hindu criminal law. Nor have the 
safeguards against the hasty or improper use of the immunity 
been more carefully evolved and defined in modern law than in 
Dharmas'astra. In one respect (attitude to treatment of 
‘ harbouring’) the older law will be found to be more reasonable. 
Such questions as intention, mental state of the assailant and 
the defender, the exact point at which a desperado ceases to be 
a menace (and need not therefore be subjected to summary 
justice) and the upholiding of the right of even a criminal to 
elementary human rights, will be seen to be discussed with 
independence, vigor and relentless logic by Hindu jurists who, 
between themselves, are prepared to differ and not meekly bow 
to mere authority. These features will not strike any one 
familiar with the literature of ancient Indian thought as new 
or ungeneral. But, the same jurists have discussed with 
acumen and subtlety the limits of the exemption of the 
Brahmana, or the child or the sage, if they prove a menace to 
one’s life or liberty at any moment. The texts and com- 
mentaries which uphold the immunities cannot be summarily 
dismissed as superstitious or as manifestations of selfish class 
consciousness and partiality. Hindu India has not known of 
a i clerical class, or such immunized institutions as a church 
and : “ benefit of the :cl4fgy.” ^ The Hindu jurists who stand 
for |vide^ safeguards again^ the abuse- of even the duty of 
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but hard-headed men of the world who condemn, in public 
interests, the application of more force, even in self-defence, 
than is absolutely necessary for safety of person or property, 
and who abhor lynch law. The discussions of lawyers who 
consider with meticulous care the limits of immunity which 
may be accorded to the aged, the infirm, the feeble-minded 
or those under violent emotion, (spontaneous or artificially 
induced) and who uphold at the same time the inviolability 
of the person and life of a Brahmana, should make one pause 
before dismissing them as due to unreasoning prejudice or 
communal feeling. Their views prevailed in actual life, and 
guided administrations. The lawyers who gave voice to the 
conclusions were a mere handful of men, among the micro- 
scopic minority that constituted the first varna. Wealth, 
political position and armed strength, and even organization, 
such as have enabled oligarchies known to history to maintain 
their power and privilege, were not theirs. Neither the people 
nor their rulers were illiterate or ignorant. Nevertheless 
society acquiesced in the views, and rulers like Apararka 
concurred and must have obviously put them into force. In 
the seventeenth century, when nihandhakuras, who were 
masters of Mimamsa and Vedanta abounded in Benares, and 
digests of Dharma were composed under royal patronage^ 
their authors re-examined the question, and came to the con- 
clusion that the immunities of the Brahmana UtaUyin were 
clearly laid down in the scriptures. The accident that such 
mediaeval writers were Brahmanas (though living under 
Moslem rule) has lent colour to the charge that they defended 
their own order, inspired by selfish class prejudice. What had 
these writers to gain by standing up for an academic position, 
in an age when the immunity was not likely to come within 
practical politics? Their mental trend and their training 
made them attach little value to wordly advantages or to any 
hankering for life, for theniselyes or others. A writer should not 
be hastily accused of inconsistency if there seems to be a discord 
between ; our notipns.of right and wrong and his. We mus.t 
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know his conception of ultimate realities, and of the society 
in which he lived and which responded to his guidance. To 
the thoughtful Hindu our life is a mere hyphen between two 
eternities. In a cosmic scheme, which seeks to transcend 
time and space, the dominating position of an irresistible law 
of consequences (or retribution), necessitates consideration of 
only permanent welfare and not of transitory, and the con- 
centration of all human effort on attaining the goal of libera- 
tion from the rebirth, and the re-sentencing to the misery, 
which we call life. The idea that every man must — 
to borrow a western expression — “ bear his own cross ” i.e. work 
out his expiation by suffering is implicit in the belief. Hindu 
thought, dominated by the doctrine of Ttarma, knows of no 
vicarious expiation. What Dharma does to help a person is 
to show him the way to redeem himself, and shorten the 
pilgrimage of the self through milliards of births. The way of 
a moral derelict is long and weary. The modes of retributive 
cosmic justice are many. They include reincarnation, in 
higher or lower forms of life, detention in supramundane 
spheres to undergo appointed penal means of purification 
which burn up the effects of the lapses, and the determination 
of the station in life that the being will occupy when projected 
again by pmUana-karma into this life. The king (as head of 
society) has a two-fold duty : to prevent wrongs and to punish 
wrong-doing. Punishment is not meant to vindicate an out- 
raged law, but is deliberately remedial and curative. He who 
undergoes punishment, at the hands of the king, for an offence 
against Dharma {i.e. law or morality) goes far to shed the 
duskattna that results from his offence. The punishment 
takes the form of a civil penalty (fine, imprisonment, stripes, 
and death) and expiatory rites. It is not the king who is 
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not to be the implementers of social retaliation. In Hindu 
belief the penalties and the expiations, which are indicated in 
smrtis, are based on the experience of seers (rsis) who have 
indicated them. This is why the minutest variations in penal 
rules between smrti and smrti are scrutinized by legists and 
canvassed anxiously and reconciled. They do not ask why a 
Brahmaria is born one, and why a cow is ‘ sacred ; ’ the fact 
that they are so is simply accepted. The law oi karma is 
inexorable. To its operation there can be no impediment, 
and no exceptions. It admits of no immunities or privilege. 
The desperado who forfeits his life, either by judicial sentence 
or in a stuggle, has made an expiation which he who is 
immune from civil punishment and mortal retaliation is 
denied. From a long-range view the latter is worse off than 
the former. This is in accordance with two principles which 
underlie Dharmas'astra. They are ; (1) there is no offence, 
civil or moral, for which there is no ultimate expiation *.e., 
there are no irredeemable sins; (2) punishment and expia- 
tion are proportioned not only to the crime or offence but 
to the mental and physical capacity of the guilty person, and 
to his position in the social order. An offender may be dealt 
with by the king, or may, in extreme cases, suffer summary 
justice, as in that of the desperado ; and in any case. he. will 
be dealt with by the law of consequences, which we call karma. 
It is essentially a question not of punishment or immunity, 
because punishment is inevitable, but of the authority which 
should inflict it. . The first varpa, like every other, has its 
appointed duties, which must be done, if any member of the 
varna is to escape the guilt of a lapse. Ah examination of its 
duties and functions will disclose their uneconomic, and un- 
worldly character, and from a modern layman’s standpoint 
their unattractive nature. Social pre-eminence and the 
prestige which accompanies it are the only rewards for its 
members. . Poverty and a. hard life of study, meditation, 
unremunerated teaching, and service to others in educational 
aiid spiritual endeavours are to be their preoccupation, 
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according to the smrtis. In a system of social organization 
which claims to rest on sanctions which are super-mundane and 
eternal, and whose efficiency depends on willing acceptance of 
every member of the organization of his duties, the upset 
which follows any disturbance is more to be feared, for its 
effects, seen and unseen, than overlooking the liability of a 
few guilty persons to the penalties which they seem to merit, 
looked . at from a political angle. The immunities which 
churches and the clergy have claimed have rested on some 
such principle. Brahmanas had no organization giving 
them a sense of corporate unity and the strength it confers. 
They were unlike the Mediaeval Christian Church or 
ecclesiastics, who claimed the “benefit of the clergy” in 
courts of law. They were not welded together for common 
action and purposes like the Buddhist sangha. Their meek 
acquiescence in the hard conditions of their lives will be co- 
ordinate with the undisturbed condition of the social order, of 
which the features of their lives were consequences. From 
the standpoint of statesmanship it was simply not worth 
while to upset an academic right of immunity, that might 
never be claimed, merely to vindicate a superficial equality of 
all men, irrespective of birth, education, equipment and capa- 
city. In every society, ancient or modern, certain persons or 
classes {e.g. Government servants generally and the police 
particularly) are “protected” by the grant of immunities un- 
available to the common run. The justification for such 
discrimination is found in the prior claim of mass-interest 
over individual interest. If secular purposes and views limit- 
ed by a single life or a small group, can justify such discrimi- 
nation, even today, can it be contended with force that it is 
monstrous to uphold similar immunities for which the justifi- 
cation is found by men whose vision is focussed on a. goal so 
remote as to be invisible to untrained eyes, and on the attain- 
ment of a result in aTntqre so distant in time as to be 
reckoned in supra-astronofisical figures, and imponderable to 
^ iwbp nqt itejecbfk materialistic view of existence ? In 
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passing judgment on institutions, they should not be judged 
apart from their setting. But this has been the practice of 
the critics of Hindu institutions who undertake to explore 
and elucidate Dharmas'astra and who ignore the fact that 
every system of law must be related to a specific scheme of 
life, or philosophy. Jurisprudence has much to gain by a 
study of the philosophical bases of legal systems. Even 
superficial studies of the vyavaliUra sections of Hindu 
Dharmas'astra have revealed to students the acuteness, logic 
and “modernity” of Hindu jurists. They recognize merit 
when the old conforms to the new, and the jural ideas of the 
east to those of the west. That is not a good test. There 
will be more profit in studying points of difference and in 
tracing their sources in divergent lines of thought. To 
the student of Dharma, vyavakura rules, i.e., those rules 
which come before law courts, form a trivial part of the 
corpus of Dharma. Those who seek the aid of courts of 
justice or are brought up before them formed then, even 
more than today, quite a small fraction of the population. 
The Hindu seeks to harmonize forensic law with the impera- 
tives of Dharma, i.e., the mode of existence dictated for the 
upkeep of the social order and for the attainment by every 
one of the highest purpose of life. The modern legist wishes 
to harmonize standards of conduct with the law of the land 
as laid down by the state. We see it daily in the ever- 
widening circle of offences against the state. As legal justice 
may differ from ethical norms, so cosmic justice may differ 
from individual justice if the basis of conduct be found in a 
philosophy that reveals ultimate reality and has no use for 
what simulates it. To a great modern law^mr like Lord 
Haldane, philosophy is a diversion. To a Hindu jurist, 
Vedanta and Mimaihsa are not merely proccupations, but 
basic studies. It will seem absurd if a revised “ Blackstone ” 
discusses the problems of after life, the evolution of the world 
and moral consciousness ; but, it is an ordinary feature of 
every major smrti and digest of Dharmas'astra. 
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The topic of the immunities of private defence, in modern 
law and in Dharmas'astra, in their .resemblance and in their 
differences, stimulate enquiry, into the causes of the difference. 
It is only, from such comparative studies and the search for 
basic principles that a better system of law can be evolved for 
the lasting good of the world. , 


MANTRA-RUBRICS IN RITUAL LITERATURE ; 
NEW LINES OF INVESTIGATION 

BY 

Dr, V. M. Apte 

The Sutra texts of the Vedahga, called Kalpa are composite 
productions. In them rubricated at appropriate intervals in 
the midst of a continuous and detailed description of the 
ritual in the form of Sutras are Mantra-citations from the 
Samhitas and Brahmanas, intended for liturgical employ- 
ment. The study of these Mantra-rubrics opens up such a 
rich field of research that I feel it necessary to indicate, 
however briefly, in this short paper, the various lines of 
investigation that can be profitably pursued in connection 
with them, particularly as it is, comparatively speaking, a 
neglected branch of research ! The connotation of the term 
‘Mantra’ is here extended so, as to comprise all types of 
liturgical formulae, metrical and prose, namely Mantras drawn 
Lom all the Samhitas, passages from the Brahm arias, yajus, 
praisa, gUthu etc. It would be relevant to mention in this 
connection, that some of the lines of investigation adum- 
brated here have been explored by me in my two mono- 
graphs entitled l^gveda mantras in their ritual setting in 
the Grhya SuiraSi {with special reference to the A^vatUyana 
Grhya Sutra), and (2) Non-^gvedic Mantras rubricated in 
the A^valuyana GrhyasUtra: sotirces and Interpretation^ 
and by Dr. P. K. N. Pillayj (Lecturer in Sanskrit, the 
University of Travancore,) and Dr. S. A. Shukla, (Research 

^ Published in the Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute^ 
and the New Indian Antiquary ^ respec?tively. 
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Professor, Kaivalya-dhama, Lonavla), in the two Disserta- 
tions which they prepared under my guidance at the 
Deccan College Research Institute, Poona, and which were 
approved for the Ph.D. Degree of the University of 
Bombay. But, as my two monographs together deal with 
the Mantra-rubrics only in one Sutra text, and as the two 
Theses mentioned above, though voluminous enough, together 
exhaust the Mantra material only in the marriage chapters 
of all the extant Grhya Sutras, I am tempted to make out 
a powerful plea for the pursuit by scholars of the many 
fruitful and interesting lines of research indicated in this 
paper in connection with the S'rauta S'utras, the Brahmanas 
and the later Sarhhitas. The inclusion of the other Samhitas 
in this list of ritual text-books belonging to the Vedic age is 
perfectly in order because, when a ^gveda Mantra appears in 
the Taittiriya and other Sarhhitas, it appears in a ritual 
setting, which is of great value in understanding the sub- 
sequent phases of the liturgical employment of that Mantra 
in later literature, namely the Brahmapas and the Kalpa 
Sutras and because, from this point of view, the other 
Sarhhitas are the earliest ritual texts extant. 

(1) An interesting problem raised by these mantra- 
rubrics is their applicability to the ritual context, situa- 
tion, or setting in which they are liturgically employed 
in ritual literature. Their applicability has been so seriously 
questioned by some Indologists that Edwin W. Fay in his 
The J^gveda Mantras in the Grhya Sutras^ makes the 
following remark, “ I distinguish the following degrees of 
applicability or as it may he, inapplicability, of the Mantra 
to its rite ” (Italics mine) ! When in one of the two mono- 
graphs mentioned above, I carried out an investigation of 
this problem with special reference to the Fgveda Mantra- 
rubrics in the A^valayana Grhyasutra, the results turned out 
to be significant and interesting beyond my expectations ! I 
found that no student of this problem could ignore the very 
, / ltdanoke, .)^a-l889, p. 14. 
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vital fact that the liturgical employment of a Pgveda Mantra 
in a later text-book of ritual like the As'valayana Gfhyasutra 
could never escape the influence of the long tradition of such 
employment as established earlier by the rubrication of the 
Mantra in question, in the Saihhitas of the other Vedas, the 
Brahmaipas and the S'rauta Sutras. A historical review of the 
successive phases of the liturgical employment of a Rgveda 
Mantra in these earlier texts is necessary at least when the 
original Rgvedic setting of that Mantra fails to explain its 
applicability in a Grhya (or S'rauta) Sutra. My survey of 
the Mantra-rubrics in the As'valifyana Grhyasutra has con- 
vinced me that the rubrication of Mantras (Rgvedic and non- 
Rgvedic) in the literature of ritual is not as arbitrary as is 
often supposed, that there are certain well-defined principles 
(such as, for example, the ‘sacramental,’ ‘ invocational’, 
‘ mythological ’ and ‘ oblationed ’) underlying the citation for 
liturgical employment of these Mantras, that the relation 
between a Mantra and the ceremony its recitation accom- 
panies is, in the majority of cases, not just of a homonymous 
or superficial typej that, in other words, there is a method in 
the apparent madness of splashing Mantras all over a ritual 
performance. For example, the so-called inapplicability of 
some Mantras rubricated in the Grhya Sutras can be 
explained by the circumstance that they are borrowed 
secondarily from S'rauta texts, that is, texts earlier than the 
Grhya Sutras and dealing with S'rauta ceremonies where they 
are eminently appropriate. Their inapplicability results from 
their improvised transfer from an. original appropriate S'rauta 
context to Grhya one. . Vice versa, Mantras which are 
appropriate to the Grhya-contexts in which they are found 
embedded i.e., either in the Grhya Sutras or the Atharvaveda 
Samhita which is a treasure-house of Grhya songs, if traced 
to S'rauta texts, only stamp the particular section or chapter 
in which they are found as Grhya in character. What I mean 
is, instead of merely accusing the employers of Mantra- 
rubrics of lack of principles on the ground of their apparent 
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inappropriateness, one miist go deeper and investigate into 
the genesis ot this so-called inapplicability. I would there- 
fore urge scholars to pursue this line of investigation with 
respect to every Grhya and S'rauta Sutra, every Brahm ana 
and every Sarhhita other than the 5gveda, because, as already 
pointed out, the later Sarhhitas are the earliest ritual text- 
books extant repealing as they do, Rgveda Mantras in ritual 
contexts and discover other principles explaining the position 
of the Mantra-rubrics in them, and thus the question of 
applicability or appropriateness ol Mantra-citations can be 
exhaustively treated from the historical point of view. 

I. shall now indicate the directions in which fruitful 
results can flow from a study of these Mantra-rubrics, my 
confidence being inspired by my own study and the studies 
of my two pupils in this branch. (2) A far larger number of 
mantras in the Rgveda (and other Samhitas, Brahmanas 
and S'rauta Sutras) appear to have had a genuinely ritu- 
alistic origin of the Grhya type, than has been suspected 
so far! To take but one example, it is no longer possible to 
say . that, outside the marriage and Funeral hymns of the 
iPgveda, there are not many Mantras with a distinctly 
Grhya origin. (3) The S'rauta aud Grhya Sutras being of the 
nature of cmnpilations recording the traditional stock of 
S'rauta, and Grhya rules and practices, an interesting list of 
chapters and sections in the Samhitas and Brahmapas, that 
have influenced the formulation and growth of the S'rauta and 
Grhya sutras into their present form, nay have sometimes 
been bodily incorporated into them, can be made out and thus 
the extent of genuine Grhya content in pre-Grhyasutra 
literature can be determined. 

(4) A re-edition or rearrangement of the ii^gveda Samhita 
for. ritualistic purposes is suggested by a study of its Mantra- 
rubrics in ritual literature. 

(5) As regards the non-5gvedic Mantras, I have found that 
their interpretation presents a formidable butinteresting task, as 
many of them are obscure and require textual reconstruction. 
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(6) Bloomfield and Edgerton have rendered yeoman 
service to the linguistic study of the variants of these Mantra- 
rubrics in all their parallel and repeated forms, in their 
monumental work, Vedic Variants in three volumes, based 
on the Vedic Concordance by Bloomfield. Quite a number, 
however, of S'rauta and Grhya Sutras and Mantra-p3thas in 
published or manuscript forms could not be and have not 
been used for the Vedic Concordance by Bloomfield. The 
study of the Mantra-variants in these texts is a, desideratum. 
But, above all, these Mantra-variants deserve to be studied 
from the new point of view of ritual reconstruction in addi- 
tion to the linguistic (phonetics and grammar) and mythological 
points of view mainly adopted by Bloomfield and Edgerton. 

(7) The determination of the exact source of a non- 
Rgvedic Mantra is often a tough problem. By ‘ source,’ we 
can only understand the immediate source of influence and 
so an identical Mantra or a close parallel to it in earlier texts 
that has influenced the liturgical employment of the Mantra 
in question must be spotted. Some of the principles which 
can be of useful guidance for this purpose have been set forth 
by Dr. Pillai in his Thesis. Very essential in this connection 
is a consideration of the following factors : (a) the pratika of 
the Mantra ; (6) The S'alihn of the Sutra text in which the 
Mantra occurs ; (c) contextual affinity leading to the transfer 
of the Mantra from a S'rauta to a Grhya context and vice 
versa -, (d) textual agreement, entire or partial, partial agree- 
ment or similarity resulting in the identification of more 
sources than one ! It has been observed that, in the selection 
of an earlier Mantra for a new liturgical employment, eclectic 
considerations compete successfully with the consideration of 
loyalty to the Sahhn to which the later ritual text belongs. 
As Dr. Pillai’s Thesis deals with the non-Rgvedic Mantras 
only in the ‘Marriage-chapters’ of all the extant Grhya 
Sutras— that providing more than enough material for a fairly 
extensive Dissertation— the vast field yet to be explored in 
connection with the ‘.source ’ problem covers the non-l^gyedic 
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mantras in the remaining chapters of the Grhyasutras, all 
the chapters of the S'rautasutras and the Brahmanas. 

(8) But as it sometimes happens, the sources of some non- 
Rgvedic Mantra-rubrics cannot be identified in earlier literature 
and then the presumption that these Mantras were improvised 
and made up or composed by the compilers of the S'rauta and 
Grhya Sutras becomes a certainty. The methodology of this 
improvisation or formation of these Mantra-rubrics, in other 
words, the phenomena of their origin and evolution is a 
fascinating subject of research. The majority of them are 
not original productions, but are artificial formations or com- 
pilations, the methods adopted being concatenation of padas 
from different sources, enlargement, curtailment, modification 
or imitation of already existing mantras. 

(9) A review of all the successive phases of the liturgical 
employment of a Mantra-rubric opens up quite a new and 
interesting line of investigation, namely the problem of ‘ con- 
textual evolution ’ or viniyoga-vikusa. This may almost be 
termed ‘ virgin soil,’ for research. Although a lead was given 
by me in my two monographs, Dr Shukla may be said, with- 
out fear of contradiction to have broken fresh ground in this 
field in his Dissertation. Bloomfield ^ dropped the earliest hint 
in this connection when he said “ The hymn or prayer and the 
ceremony that accompaned it often serve mutually each as a 
commentary on the other. The subtle blend of song and rite 
makes a full knowledge of both necessary for the understand- 
ing of either.” But viniyoga need not be looked upon merely 
as a means to an end, namely, the interpretation of the 
mantras. The theory and practice of liturgical employment, 
in other words, the origin and evolution of the viniyoga of 
mantra-rubrics in ritual literature must be taken up as a 
problem in itself. Such a study springs upon us the agreeable 
surprise (as noted above) that the viniyoga of a Mantra-rubric 
is not haphazard and whimsical as is often supposed but has 
had an ordered evolution. The various facets of this problem 
: . d’ Introduction to Vedic Concordance, p. viii. 
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when crystallized for investigation may be presented 
thus: 

(10) The determination of the original context for which 
a mantra was most appropriately composed or adapted can be 
undertaken on the basis of a historical and comparative study of 
all the viniyoga phases or contextual vicissitudes, in successive 
periods and classes of Vedic literature, of a mantra-rubric in the 
course of its ritual-journey by way of parallels and repetitions. 

(11) When the same or closely similar mantra-rubric is 
used in parallel settings. Situations or contexts in different 
S'rauta and Grhya texts, it becomes interesting to study how the 
S'rauta and Grhya ceremonial cults have acted and reacted upon 
one another through their points of agreement and divergence. 

12. The rise of these varied (though in most cases, 
parallel) settings and the art of the ritualists who build them 
round a Mantra-rubric as a nucleus are worthy of serious study. 

13. Finally, the study of the Mantra-rubrics reveals the 
surprisingly large number of sacramental (sfjws^sm) affinities 
not only among the various sacraments within the domain of 
the Domestic (Grhya) ritual, but also between S'rauta ceremo- 
nies on the one hand and the parallel Grhya sacraments on 
the other. Thus will be brought to light the numerous connect- 
ing links -between S'rauta and Grhya ceremonies which 
enabled the ritualists to transfer the same Mantra-rubric from 
the S'rauta to the Grhya domain and vice versa. For example, 
the godana — a Grhya ceremony has its counterpart in the 
ceremony of shaving prescribed for the YajamUna as an 
important item of purification entitling him to the perfor- 
mance of the sacrifice. The affinities between the two types 
of ritual and their mutual historical relationship constitute a 
fascinating though difficult subject of study and may, 1 
suggest, be tackled with the greatest success through the study 
of the Mantra-rubrics common to or parallel in the S'rauta and 
Grhya texts. The simple rites performed around the domestic 
hearth may have been earlier. It is quite possible, indeed, 
that the Garhapatya fire (the fire of the ‘ Lord of the Housg ’ 



or the individual householder) may have been the starting 
point of the development of the complicated and elaborate 
ritual of the ‘ Triad of Fires. ’—the Vaitanika or S'rauta sacri- 
ficial ceremonial — but it does not naturally follow from this 
that the Grhya ceremonies in all their present elaboration and 
embellishments were the model on which the S'rauta cere- 
monies developed. The truth seems to be that, though the 
Grhya (or domestic) worship was earlier, its elaboration 
through the multiplication of ritual acts and rubrication of 
Mantras is later than the development of the S'rauta (or 
public) worship of the Fires, as is confirmed by the fact that 
as a class, Grhyasutras are later than the S'rautasutras. 
This is of course, true in a general way and in individual 
cases, the borrowing from the one to the other will have to be 
carefully established. The points of contact between the two 
cults are numerous. For example, all ritualistic acts like 
purifying, cleansing, pouring, washing, atoning for sins, 
uniting, girding, casting off, anointing placing, gazing etc., 
have similar contexts and Mantra-rubrics in both the S'rauta 
and Grhya cults as Dr. Pillai has shown. The Dar^apurvA- 
mUsa becomes the model for the Pukayajna of the Grhya 
rites. The Madhuparka ceremony is so appropriate and 
essential to both the types of contexts, that its original 
character — whether S'rauta or Grhya — cannot now be deter- 
mined. Some common items like the ‘^fanitupranayana 
(the ritual act of carrying forward the prapita waters), the 
very stereotyped, Jaya, AbhyMnna and Rnstrahhft oblations 
and the very important DiksU and TUnunaptra ceremonies 
seem to have been copied in the Grhya ceremonial from the 
S'rauta. On the other hand, simple ritual acts like 
‘ rinsing the mouth with water ’ or ‘ entering one’s house ’ 
seem to be borrowals from the Grhya sphere. Numerous con- 
necting links and affinities of this type can be investigated into 
with respect to their origin, and, once again, I repeat that, for 
such investigation. Our unerring guides are the common, similar, 
or parallel Mantra-ihbricfs in -the two types of ceremonial. . 


VESTIGES OF SANSKRITIC INFLUENCE ; 

ON EARLY FRENCH LITERATURE 

BY 

Dr. R. G. Harshe ' 

The civilising influence of Sanskrit literature from times 
iraraeraorial extending over different countries of the antic 
world is a subject worthy of investigation by Indian scholars. 
Old ideas of the antiquity of the Grecian civilisation and of 
its being the primary source of all knowledge have long been 
discarded with the discover}’' of the Babylonian, Assyrian and 
Egyptian antiquities. European scholars have put in tremend- 
ous work in connection with each of these civilisations and 
the vast material gathered so far needs sifting and an analyti- 
cal and comparative study with the facts of our own ancient 
literature. Much remains to be done in the field of Vedic, 
Post-Vedic, Epic and Buddhistic literature from this point of 
view. In spite of the ravages of time and the vicissitudes of 
fortune of the Aryan race, ours is the most well-preserved 
heritage of the ancient tradition, and if numerous references 
to historical incidents in the past could be correlated with 
these antic finds it will throw a flood of light on the ancient 
history 'of India! It is proposed here to investigate- the 
earliest French literature in . order to find out whether there 
are any traces of Sanskritic influence.* ^ 

' While listening to the lectures of Prof. Chanaard on the French 
literature of the Middle Ages a.s pact of the tea^ching programme of the 
“ Coiirs: 5e Civilisation Fran?aise!" Sbrbbnne, Paris, I was very much 
struck by the resemblance of cerktin literary specimens in French to th^ 
cpuriferparts , in Sanskrit which led . subject still 

fntthM 'My work" was simplifiad by; Ae re^arches made by the Frencfi 
shlkilklrs iSf. A. Ld^lenr liesfen^ch^pp Std M.- LeGraBd d’Auhsy whos^ 
indications in the footnotes hav^‘ guided me in certain identifications. • - 
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Serments de Strasbourg (14th February, 842 a.d.) is the 
earliest recorded text in Romane, the parent language of 
French, and the oldest French text Vie de Saint Alexis was 
written about 1050 a.d. The Crusades and the religious zeal 
that animated the Crusaders resulted in a kind of blossoming 
of literature especially on account of the impact with the Arab 
civilisation • with which the Christians had to fight. The 
French being the most advanced nation in Europe at 
that time, took a leading part in the Crusades and as an 
offshoot we see a crop of literature consisting of the tran- 
slations from the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic, 
especially of the story literature which was then in great 
demand. 

The formative period of the French language extends 
over five hundred years from the XI century onwards and 
apart from the early literary efforts of which a few specimens 
are still available the first renaissance of the French literature 
took place in the XII and XIII centuries of the Christian 
Era. This was the age of the great heroic poems called 
Chansons de geste celebrating the exploits of Charlemagne, 
the Great, and the other flowers of the French Chevalerie} 
Long narrative poems of love formed a class apart called the 
Romans and the shorter ones were termed the Lais. But the 
most popular form of literature was what is known as the 
Fabliaux — short narrative story poems containing a moral 
lesson. Other narratives either in prose or verse were the 
Contes or Recits — pleasant stories of imaginery adventures. 
Le Roman de Renart is a long satirical poem® and Le Roman 

^ There are about 32 pieces available of these “gestes” or the legen- 
dary heroic poems. Vide, Notre UtUrature etudi&e dans les texteshy 
Marcel Braunschvig, pages 15-28. 

, ^ Le Roman de Renart a very long poem or rather a collection of 

four principal poems. The chief characters In this poem are the Jackal, 
the Liop, fliei wblf .and such "bf her animals- We find here the Sanskrit 
PaMcatantrd set in the French tevironment, with details of description and 
Sktith^ tfl! ;sujt Frepch ,^e.4p , Mid41p Ages, Vide, La Confession du 
Tftj^^rd, \ei sow ' ^^W 4 ^--^^!iiiimary in, Fabliaux ou Qbnfes du XJle et 
‘&'Xf//ei»Mflrtom)eX,er.i^'3Phj'P'Anssy.., 
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de la Rose is an allegorical one', both obviously imitations 
of Oriental poems. There are about a dozen varieties of 
lyrical poetry and the didactic poems consist on the one hand 
of works for the propagation of morals such as Les Chastie- 
ments Les Estats du Monde, Les Bits, Bataille, Dehats or 
Disputaisons and, on the other, of works for the popularisation 
of scientific knowledge, such as Les Bestiaires, Les Lapidaires 
(describing the animals and the minerals respectively) and 
works which had the pretension of embracing all human 
knowledge such as Image du Monde, Miroir du Monde, 
Nature des Choses, Tresors • . . . etc. The remnants of the 
early theatrical efforts in XII and XIII centuries are almost 
negligible. Such is, in fact, the tableau of the French 
literature of these times and, of the different types of literature, 
we are concerned here only with those which contained the 
story-element in them. 

The Chansons de Geste are purely national ; the Romans 
deal with the aristocratic society of the XII and XIII centu- 
ries and borrowed their subject-matter from foreign sources 
and legends. Stories of Arthur and his Knights of the Round 
Table and their numerous imitations form the bulk of these, 
and it is very difficult to extricate the foreign legendary 
element from the contemporary ehevaleresque colouring. But 
among the lais, it would be interesting to mention that the Laid' 
Aristote is definitly of Indian origin. It was one of the most 
popular stories of the day and its oriental origin has already 
been noted.® It had come from the Arabic sources and it is 
too well-known, that the Arabs were the foremost propagators 
of Indian Wisdom in Europe and had translated several 
Sanskrit works® in the early centuries of the Christian Era. 

^ A romantic love story is woven round the characters of personified 
virtues. ' . 

* “ Ce conte est vraisemblablement un de ceux que les Fabliers avaient 
pris des Arabes "—Fabliaux ou Contes, tome 1 er, p. 204. 

® Refer to my article on The Arabic Version of the MahSbharata 
Legend in the D. C. R. I. Bulletin, Vol. II, No- 3-4 which shows that the 
Atab$ knew many Indian traditions which are now lost to ns. 
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There are several versions of the story but the one com- 
posed by Henri d'Andeli may be summarised here briefly in 
order to bear out the identity with its Indian counterpart ; 

“ King Alexander the Great, in his career of conquest in 
India, came across a beautiful young princess with whom he 
violently fell in love, with the result that he encamped his 
army in the neighbourhood and spent most of his time in her 
company. His generals, who were anxious to return home 
after such a glorious achievement, began to grumble but, as 
none of them had the courage to speak to Alexander about it, 
they went to Aristotle and conveyed to him the general dis- 
content of the army-chiefs. Aristotle took on himself the task 
of curing him of this infatuation. With the voice of a pre- 
ceptor Aristotle scolded Alexander for his “shameful conduct ’’ 
and told him what his commandars had said. In reply 
Alexander only sighed and exclaimed : “ Ah, I quite see that 
they have not loved.” 

; He, however, resolved, with due deference to his guru, not 
to see the lady again. Alarmed by his continued absence, 
she Wept and groaned and, not being able to bear the separa- 
tion, she went to his residence under the cloak of darkness and 
asked him by what misfortune she could have displeased him. 
When she came to know the truth, she got wild and swore 
vengeance on the pedagogue. 

.^Next day, she got-up early in the morning and went. to 
the orchard in which Aristotle had his residence. Her Jong 
tresses of blond hair floated at random on her shoulders. She 
had no veil and was so lightly dressed that the half-con- 
cealed limbs of her body showed to advantage her fascinating 
beautW-Tii this voluptuous attire she' came beneath the 
window of the philosopher and started singing a love-ditty with 
her sweet vofce. In a short space of time she scored a victory 
over the astute philosopher and brought him to his knees be- 
fore her. The, sfe^hfc^bsi'^was' and she agreed to 

y^di .to his1|qsires ipi;%5i^d,im^.^l^^ her t;o bridle him. spd 
ride on his badk, 'he gPttlifdfe liK fdarh in the garden. Aristotle 
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was surprised in this most awkward position by Alejca'nder .but 
regaining his presence of . mind he said to the favourite. dis- 
ciple : “ Sire, I had a good reason to be anxious about your 
love for this lady, as you are young. For- see what she has 
done of me, who am old. ,I wished to combine the example 
with the precept:, try to profit by it.” 

This, story echoes the most popular anecdote connected 
with the Mahabharata which is traditionally handed .down 
from .generation to generation and frequently made use of by 
the Haridasas in their Kirtanas.^ The story goes that when 
Vyasa had completed his historical romance ^‘Jaya,’\ he 
taught it to four of his disciple^ viz., Vais'ampayana, Sum'antu, 
Paila and. Jaimini.' Vais'ampSyana, . being the most .intelli- 
gent of them all and perhaps a forward type of student, 
questioned the propriety of the use of the particle api in that 
well-known verse:. 

MMrn svasru duhitrn vn tm viviktwsauo h%avet ; ■ ' 

halavun indriyagmmo vidvUAisam api har^ati.^ 

^ I have heard it myself at a Kirtana some 30 years ago. G. V. Vaidya, 
the well-known Mbh. scholar and historian, had mentioned this anecdote to 
the writer and it is ascertained that the story is known to many Shastris 
in the Western part of India. ' I was, however, not able to find out a 
written reference to it in Sanskrit. In Marathi a passing reference to this 
story has been made by the late' Mb L.IR. Pangarkar in his book Bhakti- 
manimala, p. 103, where the pupil mentioned is Jaimini and the variant 

' ' It is alleged that Vyasa taught the four Vedic Saihhitas only to the fOilr 

disciples mentioned, above* For the Pura:^s lie Fad chosen his disciple Loma- 
har^a^a of the Suta caste (vide, Bhagavatam, Ed. Burnouf, VoL I, Preface 
pi XXXVII). But" there seenis 'to be no truth in this as we have a distiriCt 
Version of the Mbh. by Jaithini whose As'vamedbaparvan is available to us. 
S'ridbara, in his Pafjdavapratapa (A Marathi abridgement" of the Mbh. of 
the ■ XVII century ' A. D.), says that Vyasa himself had condemned Jaimini 
for. having added .his own .matter to ihe .original on account of .which ali the 
other parvaiis except the As'vamedha stood condemned and died a natural 
death. Secondly, in the Mbh. itself, it is Vais'ampayana who narrates the 
story of the Mbh. to the king Janamejaya. .. . * 

This verse is found neither in the critical nor in the Chiirashala 
edition, of ’the Mbh. but it is given by Manusmrti, IL 253. It may how- 
ever Aft: stated* that asJt is?fohndJu,.thife^ Y.a:5>tuti-UpMkhydna.m^.3M^- 
mta .-(BurnDuf, ■ ■ VoL' .pi, : it must have formed part; ahd 

paired'! of the' original. tpoem. ..-TheF Criticad Ed. of: theB*.0. R. Boimits 
this verse and also the welLknown>erse : Najatu kmm^p kant^nmf^ .... 
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while Vyasa was teaching them this verse Vais'ampayana 
objected to the word api on the ground that a real learned 
man cannot allow himself to be dragged by the senses as he 
knows full well the consequences. If, in spite of this, he fails 
a prey to them he cannot be regarded as vidvUn. He, however, 
suggested that instead of api, apa might be substituted there 
with advantage as it only meant that if the senses got an 
upperhand, it was derogatory to a learned man. But the pre- 
ceptor of the disciple did not accept the change and assured 
him to reopen the discussion on this point a fortnight 
later. 

In the meanwhile, it happened, one day, that when Vais'am- 
payana was alone at his hermitage, a young and beautiful lady 
came in search of water to the hermitage at mid-day, all tired 
and exhausted, apparently owing to the excessive heat of summer 
and the fatigues of a long journey. Vais'ampayana welcomed 
her and courteously offered to her water, fruits, etc., to 
refresh herself with, according to the custom of the day. 
Obviously she needed rest for some time and Vais'ampSyana 
could not refrain from talking to her and looking at her 
youthful beauty with the result that her irresistible charms, 
languishing looks and rosy cheeks made an easy conquest 
of his heart. He miserably failed to master his passions and 
went to the length of making proposals to her. After a good 
deal of protestations the lady agreed to grant his wishes on 
condition that he should fake three turns round the hermitage 
taking her on his back. Vais'ampayana did it immediately 
and when he left her on the ground and turned to her the 
lady was transformed into the sage Vyasa to the great 
shame and dismay of Vais'ampayana. Vyasa then asked 
him whether the reading apt is not more forceful and appro- 
priate than - 

etc. The verse nMra syasrgiv . etc., is quoted as that of Vyasa by the 
of Vaitebhaitkya (Ho. 2780, p.. 468, Ed. Peterson and 
Itegapfasada) aawaayiaously ‘mJ§ubh^itaratMbh3^d^3ra, p. 160,45 and 
« pnei c4 imttaeiM£imai:Bhar^s'astmpufMi}ajyotis'S'astras by 
Ssrft$Mh4rai>a&4hafi (Kp, 6S4,:Ed., Peterson.) 
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As this Story has a definite setting and is confined to the 
narrow limits of a single verse and its variants, it must 
unmistakably be the original of the lai d' Aristote. 

As regards the Fabliaux the French historians admit 
that they had an Oriental origin and come chiefly from 
India. But Joseph Bedier and others^ have tried to mini- 
mise the importance of this fact and remarked that the 
number of th.^ Fabliaux drawn from collections of Oriental 
stories is quite insignificant — not more than a dozen.^ It is 
necessary to investigate this question once again at leisure. 
The fact is that the original stories have suffered greatly in 
transmission and not only have the poets but the minstrels 
and Jotigleurs too added so much of their own salt and 
spices while narrating or chanting them to the listening 
crow'ds that their face is completely altered. It will there- 
fore be necessary to go to the genesis of each story and trace 
its varied forms at different stages of transmission. 

The story literature of this period comes from the 
following main sources: (i) Local element drawn from the 
contemporary life of the aristocracy and other classes of 
society and (ii) Translations or imitations of Aesop, Bidpai 
and the Roman des Sept Sages, A detailed study of each of 
these will enable us to disentangle the question of indebted- 
ness. The fact is significant that Aesop, who lived from 
about 620 to 560 b. c., was a slave and that after the 
manner of the Hindus he had conveyed his moral teaching 
thtough stories of animals, ; Aesop himself is. not known to 
have left behind a book of his fables bat it is well-known thatt 
they were collected later on by Demetrius of Phalerum (345- 
283 B. c.) when nearly three hundred years had elapsed. 

’ “ Les Fabliaux sont done bien I’image .du pays et du temps. On 
croyait autrefois que leur sujets venaient de ITnae. En realite, comme 
I'a demontre M. Bedier, lepr origine est insaisissable.^ Us appartiennent 
au fond commun sur lequel travaille Thuinanit^. Un recit passe d’un pays 
a I’autre sans que Ton puisse determiner quand ou comment, et se modifie 
suivant. l’esprit du.penple qui I’accUeille et du conteur qui le repete.”.^ P. 30 
Hhtoire illustrde de la hiit6ratufeMtangaise,~“hv^\et and others, ■ - 
^ Notre Litterature etudied ddns Us Textes. ' 
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The number of Fables varied from 42 to 233 in versions 
known to us/ Bidpai’s awrf Dwwo: is the accredited 

version of Pancatantra m . lPQXS>\din and , Arabic, . How the 
name Visnus'arman was changed to Bidpai® and how the 
oxiginal Pancatantra suffered in its manifold translations and 
adaptations will be an interesting study, Some work has 
already been .done bn this subject® but pointed attention of 
scholars is drawn to the fact that Barzouyeh the . author 
of the first Pahlavi translation, executed under the command 
of King Khosrou Nouchirvan., was an Indian by birth and 
that he was born of a Ksatriya father and a Brahmin mother®— 
which is exactly the caste of a Suta ® — the custodian of our 
ancient legendary lore. .. . . , 

Romcm des Sept Sages or Le Livre de Setidabad is an 
Oriental romance the translations or rather imitations of 
which exist in almost, all the European languages. This book 
had a great success in XIII and XIV centuries in. Europe 
arid was much known under the caption : Histoire des Sept 
Sdg^. de Rome. The author of Modgemel-altewarikh tells 
as that the Book of Sendabad was composed under the 
Persian dynasty of Arsacides which began in 256 B.c. and 
ended in 223 a.d. A passage from the Arab historian Hamza 
Isfahan! confirms this tradition from which it is clear that the 
Sendahad-tianteh had been written in Persian, long before 
the fables of Bidpai, from the Sanskrit original or from 
Indian traditions, Massoudi, the great Arab historian of the 
X century a.d., in his . chronicle named Moroudj-alzeheb 
fXhe Golden Prairies) mentions that Sendabad was a 
contemporary of King Kuru and author of the Book 


^ Encyclopaedia Britanmca, 14th Ed., \’ol. I, p. 263. 

/It is alleged that ^ Bidpai is the corrupt form of Vidyapa'ti. lam 
indebted to Mm- Prof,. P. V. Kane for this information. 

* Consult Editions of PaMcatanira by (i) Franklin Edgerton and (ii) 
. Ifi^hann^ liertdt.;-/a,. j 

* FaUes itteUmmc et sur leur mimduatioti.en Europe, 

:[ .Par A. l4»8d»tSt|^telon8teha>:^^^Pi.9i.f(X)t-»0!tfi 12 ... , ;• 

. f ITiaifffySd viprakanyspuA ^oMavafi jKtitab, Manu, X. ll'. 
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entitled The Seven Vazirs, the Pedagogue, ilte Young 
Man and the Queen. The oldest translations available of this 
Persian version aie those in Syriac, Hebrew and Greek. 
The latest date of the Hebrew version is XII century and as 
there is no. preface of any kind there is no indication of the 
original work from which it was translated. Presumably it 
is from the. Arabic source. The Greek version, on the other 
hand, : was th.e work of Andreopule who translated it from the 
Syriac. . The prologue is followed by a short preparatory 
note in prose mentioning a Persian named Mouse as its 
author, , The latin version, Historia Septeni Sdpientmn 
Roinae which is at, the basis of all the further redactions in 
Modern .European Languages is composed by Dam Jehans of 
the Haute Selve Abbey from the Hebrew rendering. One 
of the earliest French imitations of this Latin romance dates 
from XIII century and- is composed by a northern poet named 
Hebers or Herbers whose work Les Sept Sages de Rotne is 
more widely known by the name Dolopdthos. The author 
of this French version has, added many stories and is much 
more extensive than its, Latin original. Each translator has 
chosen his own particular frame work of the romance in which 
the nariies and details of the stories familiar to his compatriots 
have been filled in. In fact, for the remancers of the XII to 
XIV centuries, translation meant mere imitation in which all 
possible liberties could be taken. Thus in the Persian version 
the. narne of the king is Cyrus, in. the Hebrew, Bjbur, in the 
Latin, Pdncianus, and in French, Dolopathos, As the last, 
one is the main source of many romances and stories either 
borrowed or imitated in French, current in XII and-XII-I 
centuries, it would be worthwhile- to give here its -short 
analysis. The Sanskrit original of the Book of Sendabad is 
believed to have been lost and- it would therefore be helpful 
for' the identification of some, of the stories, - - 

. In the reign of tl^ Empenof . Augustus Caesar there lived 
a -King of Sicily named Dolopathos who was xich and powers 
fui::He was rather. old -and had ho son; and dt grieved him, 
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SO much that his line would be extipct after him. He 
consulted the wise men of his Court but they said that 
everything was in the hands of God. His prayers having 
been heard by God his happiness knew no bounds when at 
long last his queen gave birth to a son. When the son, 
Lucinien by name, was seven years old, he entrusted Virgil, 
the famous philosopher and poet of Rome, with his education 
for being well-versed in seven liberal arts. He became so 
adept in all the sciences and arts that were taught to him 
that his fellow students, out of jealousy and spite, tried to 
poison him. He stayed with the master for seven years. 
One day he fell down senseless because by astrological cal- 
culations he had found out that his mother had died that very 
day. His father in the meanwhile had married again and, at 
the completion of his education, the Prince was sent for by 
the king. But Virgil, presaging immediate danger to his life on 
return to the capital, extracted a promise from his favourite 
pupil that he would not speak a single word till the seven 
inauspicious days were over. On his arrival he was well 
received by the king and the Sicilian subjects but, true to his 
promise, he did not say a word in reply though he was very 
courteous to all of them. The king spoke to him of his new 
queen,; the cares of the kingdom, his declining age, and the 
duties of the successor. He had already announced to his 
subjects that his son would be crowned Prince-Successor 
immediately on his’ return, home. He was shocked to find 
that his son did not make any reply to all his confidences and 
was cursing his fate to see him dumb. The prince, horvever, 
assured him in writing of his respect, love and gratitude and 
expressed his willingness to do his duty by him but he could 
not be consoled. The; crowning ceremony was postponed for 
a week at the suggestion . of one of his Councillors who 
wanted to try all possible means of making him speak. The 
queen, was takenlinto confidence.. She.approved of the plan 
; Altd’ whredr tle ?king<r^a^.«he would^.^^^ make him sp^ak 
week's and' beautiful maidens 
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of the Court were first entrusted with the mission, but they 
failed to excite his love. Though he was not impervious to 
their charms, he had frustrated all their attempts to make him 
speak out his heart. The queen who was herself very young 
and beautiful also wished to try her powers of persuasion and 
love. In the attempt she herself was smitten with love for 
the young prince and seeing that all her sex appeals were in 
vain she wept her heart out at the disappointment. She also 
feared that if the Prince were to inform his father about this 
it would mean sure death for her. That drove her out of her 
wits. One of her trusted maids however reassured her and said 
that she ought not to feel aggrieved, that the wretch was indeed 
her enemy, in as much as he was to be crowned successor in- 
stead of her own children and that she had got a very good weap- 
on in her hands to destroy him. She had only to say that he 
tried to violate her honour and immediately he would be 
condemned to death by the king. The queen liked the idea, 
went back to Prince Lucinien in great agitation, her hair in 
disorder, her face full of scratches and oozing with blood, and 
her clothes torn she gave out such wild and fearful cries for 
help that all the domestics ran to the room along with the 
king. He was told the story of the pretended affront and the 
furious king, beside himself with rage, at once condemned the 
prince to die at the stakes.^ While the unfortunate prince 
was being taken to the pyre there came an old man with a 
long beard riding on a white mule. When, on enquiry, he learnt 
why the young prince was condemned to death, he told the 
king that it was an unwise decision and, in order to dissuade 
him from his design, he told him the story of a dog who guard- 
ed the child of a poor chevalier who had gone out and killed 

’ This is evidently a metamorphosis of the story of the Kamayana. 
Das^aratha is changed to Polopathos, the number of his queens has been 
reduced to one, his childlessness has been brought into relief as in the 
Ramaya^a, but, in order to give a realistic effect to a quarrel between the 
step-mother and the son his first queen was removed by death. The bloom- 
ing youth of the queen and the old age of the king speak, volumes for her 
immoral designs on the Prince. 
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the' serpent that was going to the cradle to, bite him; Look- 
ing at the .face of the. dog, all besmeared with. blood, the 
chevalier thought that the dog had devoured his child. He 
took out his sword and killed the dog to his great sorrow and 
repentence afterwards.^ This story, suspended the execution 
of the sehtence for a day. 

The next, day another sage came and told his story :.,A 
certain king , entrusted his rich , treasure to the keeping of an 
old knight who had a. large family of dependents to maintain. 
When.he became old and wanted, to retire, the king over- 
whelmed. him with presents for .his faithful service. His 
generosity and lavish expenditure however forced him to 
mortgage . his lands . and reduced him to. rank poverty. He 
thought of the king’s treasure and, taking his eldest son with 
him, dug a hole into the tower where the treasure was kept 
and took away a large, quantity of gold. This went on for 
some time and when the king found his treasure considerably 
diminished he arranged to put a. tub full of gloy at the open- 
ing in the wall to catch the thief hoping that he would be 
stuck fast in the tub. The old man was caught by, this stra- 
tagem. but,, in order to save the honour of his family, he asked 
his son to cut his head off and carry it away. The rest of the 
b.ody was dragged through the streets of the capital to find 
out the relatives of the. culprit who were likely to weep at the 
sight. .Accordingly .when the members of the knight’s family 
saw the.dea.d body without the. head they recognised it at once 
and. Could not help shedding tears. The eldest son immedi* 
ately made a wound to his- hand with the sword and explained 
that the family wept at his wound and not at the.deadrbody. 
They then guarded the dead body with 40 barons half dressed 
in white and half in black .armour. The eldest son painted 
Ms armour black and white and bricking the barons carried 
away, the :<fead, body and jhuried it with, the head .that he had. 

He outwitted ^‘the king and his old counsellor by marking with 

: .. . ... 

Deva^urmst’a- wife : ariA-ihe-inungdose- 
Book V, 2ad story f.,. .;1 :i." 
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a special ink on the head of all the chevaliers who were sleep- 
ing in the palace for the next day’s tourney which was to dis- 
pose of the hand of the king’s daughter to the bravest knight. 
The king at last gave his daughter to this daring and skilful 
knight.^ 

The prince’s death was postponed when another sage 
intervened and told his story: “Once upon a time a certain 
king of Rome, being very old, left the kingdom to his young- 
prince who was neither experienced nor wise. His numerous 
enemies laid a siege to the city and soon famine started. To 
save and economise the food-provisions it was decided to put 
to death all the old persons in the city regardless of their sex_ 
Those who would not give up their aged relatives were to be 
condemned to death. There was found a single Roman who 
refused to deliver up his old father whom he concealed in a 
cellar. He was however a great fighter and soon rose in 
royal favour arid became powerful at the court. His enemies 
wanted to lay bear his unlawful act of having concealed his 
father. They conspired and arranged a royal feast to which 
the king ordered that every courtier should bring with him 
his dearest friend, his greatest enemy, his best servant and his 
best bard. At the advice of his father, the Roman took with 
him his dog, his donkey, his son and his wife and explained 
that the dog was his dearest friend, the donkey his best servant, 
the son the most skilful minstrel and the wife his greatest 
enemy. At this the wife became furious and in a spirit of 
vengeance called him a great liar and a law-breaker who had 
Concealed his father in the cellar in spite of the king’s order. 
The man immediately pointed out the truth of his remark by 
calling the attention of the king to the fact that the woman 
whom he had loved more than his life was willing to send him 
to the gallows by giving up the most' well-guarded secret. 
The king admired his wisdom and made his father his chief 
a'dviser. ' • ' ' ' = ’ ' . ' : ' ' 

- ' Tlie story can. very w.ell compare with a siniilar storyjri an pld and 
popular collection of stories named TThakasena RBjaputracya Gosti 
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The fourth sage narrated his own story : A rich nobleman 
had a beautiful and educated but cruel and selfish daughter. 
She had also learnt witchcraft of which she made considerable 
use in the case of her prospective suitors. To each of them 
she promised that she would marry on condition that they 
should pay her 100 gold marks and succeed in embracing her 
at night. Due to the magic feather, every body who lay down 
on her bed was overpowered by profound sleep and lost his 
chance. A young baron who wanted to try his luck, had no 
money and sought help from his rich vassal who offered it on 
condition that lit he failed to return it on the appointed day 
he would have the right to cut off one pound of flesh from his 
body. He accepted the condition and went with the money 
to the lady. The charm did not work on him as while arrang- 
ing his pillow he had allowed the feather to fall off and she 
was constrained to marry him. She liked the young man, 
married him and spent all her time in all kinds of pleasure 
and sports with him. The engagement with the vassal was 
broken and, for a long cherished vengeance, the vassal demand- 
ed a pound of flesh from his body in spite of the remonst- 
rances of the judge and the supplications of the baron’s 
friends who were willing to pay any reasonable compensation. 
He was outwitted by the baron’s wife by making the vassal 
take the flesh and not spill a drop of blood which was 
impossible. 

The fifth sage came and recounted his story. In times 
gone by, there was a very powerful king of Rome who march- 
ed against his enemies who had attacked his kingdom. On 
his way, his son, the prince, while passing along the road in a 
village came near the house of a widow. He had a falcon on 
his hand and it attacked the only hen that she possessed. 
Her only son in order to save his hen knocked down the 
falcon. At this the prince got so wild that he killed the 
widow’s son with his sword. The poor woman went to the 
king and demanded jo^ce. Your son was your chief sup- 
jwrt' If- you so de^fo I'j^hali either give my own son to 
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you or condemn him to death. The old woman could see 
that the prince’s death would not bring back her son. So she 
forgave him and lived till the end of her days with the king 
who overwhelmed her with good things. 

On the sixth day another sage came and told another 
story : A man who was a thief by profession for several years 
became very rich, changed the course of his life, and settled 
down as a good honest citizen to the great surprise of his 
acquaintances. He had three sons and against his advice 
they continued to follow the old profession. In their attempt 
to steal the horse belonging to the queen all of them were 
caught and taken before the queen who recognised them as 
the sons of the old thief and sent for him. As she liked the 
man she promised to set free his sons on condition that he 
told her three of his most extraordinary adventures which he 
did. The old thief began : 

“ When I was young I was the leader of a hundred men all 
strong and hardy. We heard that there was a giant who had 
lived alone in a huge house in the midst of a forest and was 
very rich in gold and silver. We went to his house in his 
absence, got possession of all his riches and started home. 
But, on the way, the giant with the help of his ten companions 
attacked us, took us prisoners and brought us . home and 
started eating us one after the other. I would certainly 
have shared the fate of my companions, but I played a trick 
and told him that I would cure him of his eye-diSease. He 
agreed to spare me and to take my treatment. I made him lie 
down at full length and poured on his head boiling oil and 
made him stark blind. In spite of the scorching pain in the head 
he ran after me and would ha\m caught me had I not climbed 
to the top of the ladder reaching up to the ceiling rooms. 
Having observed that he opened his door only at the time of 
letting out his sheep I caught hold of the fattest one, took off 
its skin and wrapping it round me made good my escape. Once 
out of the house,, I railed and laughed at him. The giant 
feigning to reward me fpr my cunning threw at me his heavy 
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golden ring. I was tempted to take it but when I had once 
put it on my finger it could not be taken oflf and it continued 
to say “ I am there.’’ The giant ran after me and, though he 
often stumbled and knocked himself against the trees, he 
could know the direction of my flight on account of the 
charmed ring, I resolved to cut off my finger and by this means 
got rid of the ring and saved myself. This story alone, “he 
said,” should be sufficient to set at least one of my sons free.” 

The thief however continued his second' story thus : 

“ Having thus escaped from the hands of the giant, I 
wandered about in a great forest inhabited by lions, bears and 
dragons for two days. I came to a small hut and saw three 
thieves who had been hanged. I went into the hut and saw a 
woman with her child sitting before the fire. She was weep- 
ing. I enquired of her where I was and whether there were 
any other dwellings nearby. “No” said she, “not within 
thirty leagues.” She then told me how she was spirited away 
from the side of her husband and brought to this place by the 
ghosts who had asked her to cook her child whom they wanted 
to eat overnight. I assured her of my help and taking off one 
of the suspended bodies asked her to cook its flesh and con- 
cealed :the child in a hallow of the oak at a great distance in 
the forest. As the night came on the spirits came to the hut 
and asked for the food which they ate with great voracity. 
One of them who seemed to be their chief, questioned the 
woman whether it was really the flesh of her child and not 
believing her word w'anted to ascertain whether it was really 
so. He asked three of his followers to take a knife and cut 
off a piece of flesh from each of the suspended bodies. When 
1 heard this, I went and hung myself at the place of the third 
and when one of the sprits cut off a piece of my hip, imagine 
how * terrible must haie been the pain and suffering. 
the old thief broke otf«abd' said ’“set free my other son, and 1 
(S0fitihue\the8tb'ry^.^^'Cir-’>-^'--' . ■ ?. . r:; 

?r.#l1‘':Wlien.fcffe '-ihneift^iiEitg^bad'thos taken' a ‘piece eacHbf 

descended ffrotti the nctoSe'b'f'the 
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tree to which I had suspended myself and stopped the blood 
flowing from the wound with the bandage of my shirt and lay 
down, suffering awfully, on a bed which I had already prepar- 
ed of grass and leaves near the hut. The pieces of flesh were 
roasted in the fire and when they started eating them the 
master spirit relished my flesh so much that he at once order- 
ed that my body should be brought immediately so that they 
might feast themselves on the most delicious flesh that was 
ever eaten. Accordingly, they rushed to the place where the 
dead bodies were suspended. (I had to run there and remain 
suspended before they came) and holding me by the feet 
dragged my body through thorns and brambles, which was a 
veritable torture to me, and threw my body at the feet of the 
master, all covered with wounds. They flourished their knives 
to cut me into pieces, and I do not know what happened after- 
wards. They suddenly ran away. When I opened my eyes, I 
saw before me the mother and her child. We left the place 
immediately and, after a terribly long and tiresome journey of 
40 days, I reached the place where the young woman had lived, 
to the great joy and relief of her husband.” 

The last story of the seventh sage ran thus : 

A young squire, well brought up and full of talent and 
virtue, loved hunting so much that he gave away a major part 
of his life to this. Once he lost his way and while trying to 
join his hunting party, he came across a shining spring of 
water in which a young and beautiful fairy was bathing all 
alone. Struck by her beauty, he fell violently in love with 
her and seizing the chain of gold which was the secret of her 
power as fairy, he dragged her out of the water, made her 
dress up and requested her to marry him. His personal 
charms and noble bearing triumphed where mere importunities 
would have failed. At long last the young fairy consented to 
marry him. Consulting the stars she realised that she would 
give birth to six sons and a daughter and, being terribly upset, 
told her husband who reassured her and, placing her on his 
hprse, uame to his palace» ,Uis vassals weluopied them with 
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great joy, but the mother of the Prince, out of jealousy and 
spite, gave out wild cries as soon as she saw the fairy and re- 
quested her son to send her away. Seeing that all her remon- 
strances were in vain she resigned herself to the new situation. 
She, however, kept her daughter-in-law under a strict watch 
and, as soon as she gave birth to a child, she replaced it by a 
puppy and the child was handed over to a servant who was in 
her confidence for being taken to the forest and killed. Every 
child that was born had a golden chain round its neck. The 
servant, when he saw such a beautiful child, had no 
courage to strike, but each time kept the child under a tree 
thinking that some wild beasts would make short work of him. 
There was an old sage residing in that forest who happened to 
see all those children and he brought them up in his hermitage 
one after the other. This went on for seven years. The squire 
was shown seven puppies by the mother as the issues of his 
pretended fairy. In ah uncontrollable wrath the young squire 
ordered that she should be buried up to the breast, and asked 
his servants to wash their hands on her head and to wipe 
them with her hair. She was fed on dog-biscuits. The fairy 
suffered these insults for seven years. The young children on 
the other hand who were brought up by the sage in the forest 
hunted down some birds for the old man. One day, while 
they were hunting, their father saw them and wondered who 
they were because each had a golden chain round their necks. 
But, as soon as they saw him, they disappeared. On return- 
ing he told this adventure to his mother who understood what 
it was and ordered her old servant, on pain of death, to bring 
those golden chains to her. He obeyed and went into the 
forest. He found the six brothers bathing in the stream 
having assumed the form of swans and the sister was seated 
on the bank guarding the golden chains. He seized the chains 
and wanted to take away the chain of the girl but she ran 
awaya nd escaped froth his hands. The chains were given to 
h'^gbldsttiith for mhltiiliiit and he was asked to make a large 
gold,' ^W''i|oldMith instead of breaking the 
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chains made a cup of another piece of gold and gave it to the 
mother. The brothers, having lost their chains, could not 
assume the human form and remained swans. In plaintive 
notes they used to cry and leaving the lake came to live near 
the palace of the father where there was a beautiful pond. 
Their sister too followed them to their new place. The 
squire saw them and asked his servants to take care of them. 
Sometimes the girl took a human form and introduced herself 
into the paiace where she was much liked, and unknowingly 
took pity on the miserable lot of her mother with whom 
she often shared her own bread and fed the swans with her 
own hands. Once the squire asked the girl who she was and 
what her parents were. As she was telling her own history 
the mother and the trusted servant heard it. Immediately 
the mother ordered the servant to. kill the girl as soon as 
possible. As the child was leaving the palace a sergeant ran 
after her, sword in hand, and as he was about to strike her 
with the sword, it was held up and taken oflf by the squire him- 
self who asked him the explanation of all this. The sergeant, 
in dismay, fell down on his knees and told him the whole 
story. The squire in great fury ran to his mother and she 
confessed her own crime. The golden chains were recovered 
from the smith with which the swans reassumed their human 
forms excepting one whose chain had been broken by the 
smith and the fairy was invested with all the honours of the 

house by the repen tent husband. ; 

At last Virgil himself came there to convince the king of 
the innocence of the Prince and told the .following story : 

One of my co-students was the sod of a great senator, and 
so well versed in philosophy that he did not wantto marry: The 
solicitudes of his parents, relatives and friends proved with- 
out any effect on him. In order to? induce him to marry, 
every possible device was used.' A very beautiful marble 
statue was prepared and shown to him and' when he saw it, he 
agreed to marry if such a person' were 'to be found in the 
world, He learnt that in Greece there was a woman who was 
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its exact proto-type. He at once started for the place 
mentioned and saw the lady enclosed in a tower on the 
seashore. He informed the lady the object of his coming and, 
on having learnt that the king of the land had married her 
and kept her there as prisoner being jealous of her charms, 
be lost no time in winning the favour of the king and sought 
his permission to build another tower opposite his. Without 
suspecting any trick, the king granted him the permission. A 
subterranean passage was constructed by the Senator- 
philosopher which enabled him to put himself in communi- 
cation with the object of his love. He always made use of 
the furniture of the king from the Queen’s Tower whenever 
he paid a visit to his vassal. Once seeing his own set of dices 
at the favourite’s, the king ran to his own tower to find his 
own set which was in the meanwhile quietly replaced at its 
own place by the Senator. On another occasion, the king was 
invited to dinner when the Lady of the Tower, his own Queen, 
did the honours of the table where the crockery and all kinds 
of things were the king’s own. At the end of the dinner he 
returned to the Queen’s Tower and to his great surprise he 
found everything at its place his wife smiling sweetly. By this 
stratagem he managed to elope with the Queen. The Roman 
took his leave of the king who nevertheless suspected that the 
lady who had accompanied him must have been his wife. 
On his return home he was afflicted to find how cruelly he 
was duped. When the king of Greece, in search of his wife, 
came to the Roman Senator, he showed him the marble statue 
and said that the gods had punished him for his treachery by 
turning her into a marble statue. 

The Roman Senatdr, however was not less jealous of her. 
She was kept in confinement and naturally she sought and 
found another lover with whose help she came out of her confine- 
ment, one day,' when thife husband had gone to sleep. When 
he . tyoke^ fotwidifthat : ehe was no jlonger by his side. He 

dWs against heu and did not allow her to enter 
She|iwho kpew his, wealcness for her, threw 
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a big stone in the well nearby, thus showing that she had 
committed suicide. The Senator ran to her help in great 
consternation. In the meanwhile, she got inside and turned 
the tables on him. He could be admitted only on condition 
that the prison he had built for her would be razed to the 
ground. 

Herbers’ poem ends with the narration of Lucinien’s 
triumph, his crowning ceremony and the story of his reign 
and his conversion to Christianity. It is a resume of the 
romantic literature of XIII century, mixed up with the 
Biblical tradition which had to that extent modified the 
character of the Oriental books. Though it is a matter to be 
regretted that in this^ version he had suppressed the stories 
recounted by the Queen in reply to those of the sages, it is 
a charming poem remarkable for its art which served as a 
model to several great writers of different epochs and nations. 

It should be noted here that this and other versions of 
the Indian story-books were the main source of the most 
artistic productions of these two centuries and it would be 
unjust to say that the writers of XII and XIII centuries in 
France were not much indebted to Oriental countries — 
especially to India. It might be conceded that the number 
of books that came to be translated from Sanskrit was very 
limited but .the translations, with their different recensions, 
their imitations, adaptations and retranslations of the imita- 
tions and adaptations in Persian, Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, 
Syriac and Latin were so numerous and varied that the 
transplantation of the story literature in most of the modern 
European languages in their early stages needed no further 
proof of their essential and initial indebtedness to India. 


vikramaditya in the B^HATKATHA 

BY 

. Dr. a, D. Pusalker 

Last , year being the 2000th year of the Vikrama Samvat, 
birmillenniai celebrations in honour of the great Vikramaditya, 
the founder of the era, the national hero, the champion of 
liberty and of the poor and the distressed, patron of learning, 
romantic adventurer, the symbol of all that was good, grand 
and sublime, were observed all over India. The occasion 
evoked many historical essays,., articles and lectures dealing 
with the life, times and personality of Vikramaditya. In the 
light of the available, material, it is proposed to deal with 
Vikramaditya in the Brhatkatha and to find out whether 
the description in the Bthatkathu can be taken as an historical 
account. 

The original Brhatkatku written in Pais'aci is unfortu- 
nately not available hitherto. According to the account given 
in the Kathusarits'Ugara (KSS) which is absolutely faithful to 
the Bfhatkatha, (BA'), iGuijadhya, the .author of the B/f, was 
a. contemporary of Satavahana of Pratisthana, the adopted 
son of Dipakar 9 i,i who has been identified with the Andhra 
S'imuka of the first century b.c.®; Keith, hpw.ever, place? 
Gunaijlhya not later than A.D. 500, and in his opinion, “ to 
place him in the first century a.d. is quite conjectural.” * 
Judging from its Sanskrit descendants, it may be safely 

’ Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay, I. 6. 88-106. 

310-11. 

Mistary of SmskHt Ldteruittre, Oxford, 1928) p. 268. 
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assumed that there was nothing in the BK that went against 
the first century B.c. being assigned to it. 

The BK is available to us in two versions, the Nepali and 
the Kashmirian. The former is the earlier version, the 
BrhatkathWlokasamgraha (BKS) by Budhasvamin, which 
has been placed in the eighth or ninth century A.D.' The 
BKS is, however, useless for our purpose as it has come down 
to us only in a fragment, the portion at the beginning 
dealing with the main Naravahanadatta story. The KSS in 
Sanskrit by Somadeva, a poet at the court of king Ananta of 
Kashmir, was composed between 1063 and 1081 A.D," Slightly 
earlier is the BrhatkathunuMjari (BKM) from the same 
province, by Ksemendra, who was also at the court of king 
Ananta. The K^SS professes to be a faithful abstract of the 
original J5K.® The works have been divided into 18 lambakas, 
subdivided into tarangas in the KSS and gucchas in the 
BKM. 

The Vikrama episode or the Visamas'ila Lambaka forms 
the tenth lambaka in the BKM, whereas it is the last, i.e., the 
eighteenth, in the KSS. In extent also, these two versions 
differ, f or as against one guccha and 288 stanzas of the BKM, 
the KSS has five tarangas and 1120 stanzas in all. Speyer 
has tried to explain the discrepancy in the numbers as being 
due to the fact that the BKM intermixes part of the story at 
an other place.^ In point of literary style Somadeva has been 
pronounced the better. The BKM sufiFers from too great 

^ Keith, op. cit., p- 272. 

' . .//Wd., p. 281- . . . ■ . 

“ KSS, I. 1, 10-12. 
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conciseness and obscurity, and the tedious waste of rhetoric 
embellishments. ‘ Ksemendra’s chief interest was Kavya, 
while Somadeva’s was narration.® 

The BKM and the KSS are unanimous regarding the 
parentage and birth of Vikramaditya. In the manner of 
traditional accounts reminiscent of the days of yore, all gods 
with Indra at their head, being afflicted by the oppression of 
the Mlecchas approach S'iva on the Mt. Kailasa and tell Him 
of the atrocities of the Mlecchas who are taken as the Asuras 
slain by Visnu and S'iva reborn, and beseech the Lord to 
cause some hero to incarnate on the earth for destroying the 
Mlecchas. The Lord promises relief and deputes His servant 
(Geina) Malyavat to be born in Ujjayini as the son of king 
Mahendraditya and Saumyadars'ana.® The prince was named 
VikramSditya, but his alternative name was Visamas'ila, he 
being very hard and cruel to his enemies.^ Both collections 
{BKM and KSS) then treat of Vikramaditya’s extensive con- . 
quests and marriages with different princesses. He is spoken of 
as having married princesses Malaya vati, Kalihgasena, S'abara- 
rajaputri, Sirhhales'varaduhita and a number of other prin- 
cesses. Mleccha and S'aka kings with their armies obstructed 
the princess of Ceylon on her way to Ujjayini for her 
marriage with Vikramaditya ; but they were routed by king 
Vikramas'akti of Vidarbha, a vassal of king Vikramaditya.® 
The BKM, in the old Puranic fashion, states in gen- 
eral that Vikramaditya conquered the Mlecchas, KSmbojas, 
Yavanas, Nicas, Hupas, Barbaras and Parasikas who had 
left off righteous practices and were dissolute, and thus 

' cf. Speyer, op. cit., pp. 16 ff. i:- 
“ Emeneau, JAOS, LIII, p. . 

’ Bfhatkathamanjan, KavyanSlia No. 69, X- 8-12 : ESS, XVIII. 1. 
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lightened the burden of the earth in a trice.^ The KSS, 
however, is specific, and it mentions that Vikramaditya sub- 
jugated the south {i.e. Deccan) and the Aparanta {i.e. Kon- 
kan), the middle region and Saurastra {i.e. Gujejrat), the 
eastern region with the Ahga and Vahga (Bengal), and the 
north including the Kashmir, whose king was made a sub- 
ordinate ally. He killed hosts of Mlecchas and reduced 
others to submission.^ It will be seen that Vikrama’s con- 
quests do not reach much beyond Magadha, nor is the 
Punjab included.® 

After these conquests Vikramaditya arrives at the victor- 
ious army of his general Vikramas'akti. Names of vassal 
kings are announced who present themselves to pay their 
homage to Vikramaditya. They are said to be prince S'akti- 
kumara of Gauda, king Jayadhvaja of Karnata, Vijaya- 
varman of Lata, Sunandana of Kashmir, Gopala of Sindha, 
Vindhyabala of the Bhillas and Nirmuka, king of the Para- 
sikas.^ The vassal kings are then honoured as also, the 

" BKM. X. 2«5-6 ; 

XVIII. 2. 76-8: 

?irqt;r?cissr ^ i 

51 ^511: II 
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federal chiefs and soldiers, and then, along with them, the 
king Vikramaditya triumphantly enters Ujjayini. There- 
after, king Kalingasena of Kalinga was also forced to accept 
suzerainty, and to give his daughter Kalingasena in marriage 
to Vikramaditya.^ 

Now, in view of these detailed and specific particulars, 
we are faced with the problem as to whether the account has 
its basis in fact or is merely a creation of the poet’s imagi- 
nation. Barring poetic embellishments, conventional exagge- 
rations and descriptions, the account, on the whole, presents 
the appearance of being real and accurate and hence worthy 
of credibility. Prof. Shernbavnekar vouches for the impor- 
tance from the historical point of view of the account of 
Vikramaditya’s parentage and birth as given in the KSS 
account.® He does not, , however, refer to the various kings 
mentioned by Somadeva in the KSS. Dr. Altekar, on the 
other hand, dismisses the whole story as unreliable, because 
in his opinion, the state of India as depicted in the KSS is 
not borne out by actual facts. According to Dr. Altekar, 
during that period, Bengal was ruled by the S'ungas and 
Kaijvas and there is no mention of S'aktikumara (referred to 
as from Gauda in the KSS) in their genealogies. Maharastra 
and Karnataka were under the Satavahanas, whose genea- 
logies do not include any king named Jayadhvaja (as stated 
in the KSS). Sind and the Punjab were under the S’akas, 
but the KSS mentions Gopala and Sunandana as the res- 
pective rulers of these provinces. Thus, in Dr. Altekar’s 
opinion, the political conditions in the KSS run counter to 
what actually existed during the period. Another factor 
going against the veracity of the KSS account, according 
to Dr. Altekar, is that there is no reference in the KSS to 
the fact of Vikrama’s founding aig era.® Thus the KSS is 

^ cf. KSS, XVIII. 4, 1-3. ■ ' ^ \ ' ' . . , 

. \JIH. X. p. 6 (Reprint) i (Marathi Magazine), Dec. 1943, 
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thrown out of court as purely a romantic work, having no 
historical value, thus knocking the bottom out of the theories of 
scholars who, on the basis of the jFCSS account were trying 
to reconstruct some historical episodes, 

Jayaswal, however, has given credence to * the in- 
formation supplied by the KSS, and according to him, 
the names connected with the biography of Vikramaditya 
seem to be historical,^ It is well known that Jayaswal 
identifies Vikramaditya with Kuntala S'atakarni, and states 
that later the title was applied to Kuntala’s ancestor.^ We 
are not concerned here with the merits of the proposed 
identification. Apart from the fact, however, that such 
practice of naming an ancestor from his descendant is 
not found anywhere, and also that Kuntala S'atakarni 
is not called Vikramaditya anywhere nor is he asso- 
ciated with the foundation of the Vikrama era, his date"* 
also conflicts with Jayaswal's identification. The battle des- 
cribed in the KSS was fought in Gujerat, according to 
Jayaswal, as it was the suitable meeting place for the 
various kings from the different provinces.^ This may be 
assumed to be correct. Then Jayaswal identifies the various 
kings in the list thus indicating the historicity of the 
KSS account and thus forestalling a reply to Dr. Altekar’s 
objection ; but it should be noted that the kings mentioned 
by Jayaswal belong to the first century a.d. and not to 
the first century B.C., the date of Vikramaditya. Jayaswal 
identifies Vijayavarman of Lata with Jayadaman, and 
according to him, Parasika was probably a Kushan king of 
Persian origin, and Kalihgasena, the father-in-law of Vikra- 
maditya, was KhSravela II or III.' The strongest objection 

’ /B07?S, XVI, p. 299. 

■ ’jrB02?S,”XVI, p. 29.8.. % 

* Second quarter of the first century A.D.-T'Smith, EHI, 4th Ed-, 
p. 232. ■■ ■ 
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against these identifications as also against the Gautami- 
putra S'atakarni theory is, as already indicated, that they 
relate to the first century A.D., whereas according to the BK, 
they must pertain to the first century B.c. in order to help us 
in proving the historicity of Vikramaditya. 

In the following lines an attempt is made to show that 
some of the kings mentioned in the KSS may be presumed 
to have historically existed in the first century B.c. The 
political condition of India in the first century B.c. as 
portrayed by Dr. Altekar (to which a reference has already 
been made) is, no doubt, substantially correct. It was the 
period when the empire of the S'ungas was on the decline, 
and foreigners like the Greeks and S'akas had penetrated 
through the northwest upto Sind and the Punjab. The 
Satavahanas were lords of the south and they had extended 
their empire northward and eastward. 

As regards Kalingasena whose daughter Kalingasena was 
married to Vikramaditya and whom Jayaswal identified 
with KhSravela II or III,^ it appears that he was identical 
with Kharavela himself. Jayaswal’s identification rests on 
the assumption that Kharavela belongs to the second century 
B.C. Now, Kharavela was assigned to the second century B.c. 
by Biihler, Rapson and others on palaeographic grounds 
but palaeography is not the sole decisive factor in settling 
chronology, nor is it infallible. Its value is only relative. 
And there is a difference of opinion among scholars as to the 
date to be assigned to the Hathigumpha inscription on 
palaeographic grounds. R. B. Chanda believes the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription to relate to the first century B.C.,® and 
Dr. Seth has given very strong grounds which show that 
Kharavela belongs to the period of the decline of the S'un- 
gas, about 75 B.C.* Thus, Kharavela, king of Kalinga, can 

s JBOR8> XWl, pp. 305-7. 

* A$WI, V, p. 71 : Ind. Pal., p. 39 ; CHI, I, p. 535. 

’ JRAS, 1919, pp. 396-7 j MASI, 1; pp. 7 ff,. 

* Nag. Univ. Journ., Dec, 19+2, pp. 4-7: also Ray Chaudhuri, Pol 

+th Ed., 'pp,;3+5, 3+7., 
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safely be identified with Kaliftgasena mentioned in the KSS. 
Dr. Seth, however, identifies Kharavela with Gardabhilla, the 
father of Vikramaditya ; but the Manchapuri cave inscription* 
which he cites in support of his identification is in a very 
damaged condition, the readings are not beyond doubt and 
the linguistic equations are far — fetched. 

Once Kharavela is placed in the first century B.C., other 
identifications in the KSS become quite easy and simple. 
The first king mentioned is Gauda S'aktikumSra, i.e. king 
S'aktikumara of Bengal. Prof. Rapson has identified the 
Andhra king ^Satakarni (Satavahana or S'alivahana) and his 
son S'aktikumSra respectively with S'atakarni and prince 
S'aktis'ri of the Nanaghat inscriptions.® It is an accepted 
fact that S'aitakarni was contemporaneous with Kharavela. 
King S'atakarni is reputed to have performed the As'vamedha 
twice,* which implies, his overlordship of the earth, at least 
imperial sway over a large territory. The Sndhras appear to 
have been in possession of Ujjayini and Vidis'a.* According 
to Jayaswal, PStaliputra was under the sway of the 
Xndhras during this period,* so that we may safely assume 
that Magadha, which included Gauda, was under the Sndhra 
suzerainty during the reign of S'atakarni, and that S'akti- 
kumara, the prince mentioned in the KSS, who was the crown 
prince of S'atakarni, was probably his father’s viceroy in the 
conquered Magadha. Such practice of appointing princes, of 
the royal blood over distant provinces was fairly common in 
the Mauryan and S'unga times. Thus, Gauda S'aktikumara 
may be identified with prince S'aktis-ri or S'aktikumara. 

The next king enumerated is Nirmuka Parasika; his 
territory is not mentioned. Now, exact accuracy with regard 

^ NUJ, Dec. 1942, pp. 10-1. , . 

” CHI. I. p. 531, cf. also Ray Chaudburi, according to whom baktis'ri 
or Haku-siri, the son of S'atakariji “ is probably identical with .S^kti- 
kumSra, son of S'alivahana mentioned in Jaina literature . PHAI, 4th 
■Ed, p. 347. 

“ Rapson, CHZ, I, pp. 530, 535. 

' Rapson, op. cit., pp. 530-4 : Ray Chaudhuri, o^>, cti. p. 346, 

VSORS, XVI, p. 294. Mi .. 
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to foreign names cannot be expected in ancient works. Indian 
writers frequently made confusions between Sakas and 
Parthians. The term Parasika probably denotes the Parthi- 
ans who held sway over the northwestern India through their 
viceroys. The expression Nirmuka Parasika refers to S'aka 
Maues, who for the first time assumed the title ‘ king of kings ’ 
on the Indian soil.^ The name has been variously given as 
Maues by the Greek writers, Moa in Kharosthi, and Moga in 
inscriptions,® Maues belongs to the first century B.C., contem- 
poraneous with the traditional period of Vikramaditya, and 
the defeat of the S'akas with which Vikramaditya is credited 
probably refers to the defeat of this S'aka king of kings.'’ 
Maues, Moa or Moka may well have been corrupted through 
Pais'aci and Sanskrit into Nirmuka, and there is nothing 
inherently improbable in the identification of Parasika 
Nirmuka with S'aka Maues. » 

The other princes appear to be rather petty chieftains, 
and no account or records concerning them are available. 
Jayadhvaja of Karnataka was probably a vassal king under 
the Satavahanas, and similarly, Sunandana and Gopala, 
respectively of Kashmir and Sind, were not very prominent 
kings so as to have left any footprints on the sands of time. 
Absence of information about these kings elsewhere neither 
controverts nor supports the historicity of the account in the 

Kss: 

Thus, Dr. Altekar’s objections to the account in the KSS 
being fanciful have been answered. It must, however, be 
admitted that the KSS never refers to the fact of the founding 
of the era by Vikramaditya. It cannot be asserted whether 
the BK referred to it. Probably the KSS, as indicated by 
its title, was dealing more with the story than with the recording 
of all historical particulars, and hence such omission may be 
deemed pardopa^te^ r : i ' 

‘ Sten Konow, CII, II. i, p. xxix. 

® Tam, Greefe in Baoiriaf-an^ India, p. 496. 

■' ; T'arii, op; cit., p; 335 f, ! : ' ' ■ . ‘ 


JAGANNATHAPAI^PITA alias UMSNANDANXTHA 

BY 

G. V. Devasthali 

The name of J agannUthapandita (J) is too well-known in 
Sanskrit literature and at once brings to our mind the 
author of the equally well-known and popular works like 
the Gangnlahart (GL), the Bhuminivilnsa (BV), and the 
Rasaga-hgudhata (RG). It must, however, be remembered 
that there are other authors also going by this very name 
and that they also have given us a variety of works. Thus 
there is one J who has composed a hhuna named Anafiga- 
vijaya ; another who has composed the Advaitnmrta ; a third 
one who is the author of a poem called J%unavilusa ; and 
there are several more who have given us the Rekhugafiita, 
the V ivUdabhahgnrvLava, the Anantacandrihu, the Anu- 
hhogakalpataru and several other works on a variety of 
subjects,^ Though it is certain that all these are different 
from the famous author of RG. and other works, who enjoyed 
the patronage of Shah Jehan and his son Dara, little 
seems as yet to have been done to put together all available 
information about any one of these and thus fix their identity 
beyond all doubt and confusion. In the following lines it is 
proposed to present together all information available about 
one such author and fix his date within as narrow limits as 
possible. 

The J that forms the subject of this paper is the author 
of the Nityotmvanihandha (N), the Ratimanmutha (RM), 

‘ For these see the Introduction (in Sanskrit) to the RG. (N. S. Press 
edition of 1916), p. 4 Also see Aufrecht, Cat. Cat.; !- P-' 195 f. 
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and some other works. Fortunately enough our author is 
not quite reticent about himself so that by a perusal of his 
works alone we are able to collect a good deal of information 
about him. Thus from the RM.' we know that his name was 
Jagantiatha and that he calls himself a Kavi. In N, on the 
other hand, we find him styling himself papditavara.” But 
the more important and interesting piece of information that 
we derive from this latter work is that UmUnandarmtha is 
the name which was received by / after his initiation.^ This 
establishes beyond doubt the identity of Umanandanatha, 
the author of N, with /, the author of RM. And if at all 
there is any doubt still lurking 'in some sceptic mind it is 
dispelled by the fact that the additional information about 
the parentage etc. as given in the one exactly tallies with that 
given in the other. Thus we are told that the names of /’s 
parents are Balahrspa and Lah^ntyamba. Balakfsna in one 
is styled Vidvan, while in the other he is called sacivottaihsa. 
The reference to Lahpnyamha in both, however, is more 
touching. For the author describes himself as the moon of 
the ocean of the heart of Lahsmyamba-, and even declares 
in plain terras that he was fondled by her."* 

In all his works again J refers to his gotra in rather 
proud terms. Thus in N he describes himself as the foremost 
{Tilaka) of the persons belonging to the gotra of the sage 
Vi^vamitra of penances striking the whole world with 

‘ cf. II RM. 

firwsftfl l| N. 

""cf, l This is found in 

the colophon which reads^.^ 
iTPP?['?T^ 

m\ fffflr:, N.f\ r, . .,,i 

' / ' , ^ ?reF»i ii R.M. 
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wonder^ Prouder still is the phraseology used in RM and 
the Bhmkardvilusa (Bh. V.) where he says that he is born in 
a race {i.e. gotra) which is strong enough to bestow another 
Indra ^)n the world, or to let it do even without zx\y Indr a 
at ’all.^ .The mythological reference here, of course, is only 
too evident to require any elucidation. It is, however, only 
in one work, known to us so far, that he gives us his surname. 
It is in N that he tells us that his surname is Srutapetava^ 
and it is worthwhile investigating into the matter and try to 
find the modern equivalent of this rather queer surname. 

Two more points* worth noting have been given by J 
again in N. One is that he is already, i.e. prior to the 
composition of N in A.D. 1745 (for that is the date of its 
composition), an author of nUtaka, hnvya, and other works ; 
while the other pertains to his caste which he gives in the 
expression inahitamahurUstrajdtihirepa. He describes him- 
self as the jewel {i.e. the -best) of the persons from the 
Maharastra who as a class were highly respectable. This 
shows that J was originally a resident of Maharastra, 
Brahmana by caste, as opposed to the Kannada or the 
Telugu Bmhmanas who were the natives of the place where 
he flourished. 

- This brings us to the question of the place where J lived; 
and here again, fortunately enough, we have strong grounds to 
arrive at a definite conclusion. Thus in N he calls himself the 
mulya {i.e., flower on the head) of a Bhosala king of Cola.^ In i?M 
again he goes a step further and tells us that he enjoys the 
patronage of a Bhosala king of Cola.’" This again explains 

cf. ^ i 

: ■ etc, iV and J3A, Fi St. 111. 

^ • cf.- l 

■' cf. i 
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why our author feels like emphasizing or declaring in emphatic 
terms the fact of his being a MahSrastra man. We have 
further grounds to assert that he was a resident of Tan jore. 
The very statement that he was a prot6g6 of a Bhosala king 
by itself is enough for us to conclude that our author stayed 
at Tanjore which was the capital of the Bhosalas. But we 
have a more direct statement where J tells us that he was 
initiated into the Natha sect and was also asked to compose 
his N by his Diksaguru, Bhusur'Unandan'Utha, who had come 
all the way from Benares fo the Cola land and was residing 
on the bank of the /i'S'perJ 4 (not far from Tanjore). In RM 
again we are told that his father Bnlakrsna was the best of 
ministers {sacivottamsa) obviously of a Bhosala king of Cola. 
It may not be wrong, therefore, to conclude that J was a 
resident of Tanjore. 

Having thus gathered all information regarding the 
name, the surname, parentage, gotra, caste and place of 
residence of our author, let us now pass on to a consideration 
of his works. And the most important work of J that we 
have note is the NityotsavanibandhaJ From the point of 
view of chronology also this work is very important because 
in it the author has given us the date of its imposition as the 
year 4846 of the Kali era.® The expression used by J to give 
the date is rasarnavakarivedamitesu which R. Krishnasvami 

3trar?gsrfgqi^frr^?iiid^ffqgi^5r3rr 

i. 1 1 I ! „ 

'9 ^ i rm. 

' cf. i 

Published by NSP., Bombayi- A MS. of this I have described in 
my Catalogue of the Sk. andi Pk. MSS. in "the Library of the Bombay 
University. (Bombay 1944) under No. 1740. All quotations from the iV. 
are taken from this MS. ^ 

* c/. i ’ ' 
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Sastri' has interpreted as being equivalent to a.d. 1775. 
Evidently he has taken the tertn arnava in the above 
expression as signifying seven instead of fotir (as it usually 
does). But the idea of oceans being ‘ in number is no 
less common than that of their being fout^ so that in the 
absence of some definite deciding factor the interpretation 
of the term arnava and along with it also the date of the 
composition of N would have remained ambiguous and in- 
definite, Fortunately, however, J himself has given us such 
a definite clue to the exact date by giving us the name of 
year in which N was composed as Krodhana. Now ordinary 
calculation shows that the samvatsara current in the Deccan 
had the name Krodhana, not in a.d. 1775 (the date given 
R. K. Shastri),"’ but in a.d. 1745- This then proves beyond 
all doubt that the term amaw in the above expression must 
be understood as standing for four and that the date of the 
composition of N is Kali 4846 (c. 1745 A.D.). 

This Nityotsavanihaiidha m ■a. idiXitnc work which follows 
mainly the, authority of the Kalpasutra of Parasfurmna, 
though some innovations have been introduced therein on 
the authority of some other Tantra works and also in view of 
the traditional teachings,'* It has, like the Kalpamtra on 
which it is based, seven chapters (Ullasas) which are named 
(trambha, tarui^a, yauvana, praudha, tadanta, unmana and 
■ anavastha respectively ; and the topics dealt with in these 
respectively are dtksu, Gape&a, S'n, Sysmu, Krodi, Parukrama, 

' cf. (Adyar Library Series, No. 28), Intr., p. xxviii. 

I — Kavyamimamsa (edited by Dalai, 
Baroda, 1924), p. 91 where may also be found other views about the 
number of oceans.. 

“ The name for the Saka year corresponding to A.D. 1775 would be 
Mammatha. 

* See the colophon quoted above where the work is said to be 
Also cf. 
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and Sumunya Krama.^ From the concluding stanzas of 
this work we come to know that our author had set himself free 
from the bewitching entanglements of this world by a constant 
study of the Vedanta works. He also tells us there that he 
is a staunch devotee (bee — rolamha) of the lotus-feet of 
Lalitu and that he was a devoted student of .all umnUyas and 
iantras and had, in addition, had the advantage of being 
saturated in the traditional teaching (of course through the 
favour of Bhasuranandancftha).^ This shows how our author 
was well up in Vedunta and Tantra. A perusal of the 
■introductory stanzas^ gives an impression that J had studied 
MimUihsU also. For therein he has used freely such terms 
as mukhya0, aitgatva, nyuyopasaihhrta, aiiga, itikuryatu, 
prakfU and atide&a. which are one and all purely technical 
MlmUmsn terms. This work was composed, as the author 
himself tells us, at the command of BhSsuranandanatha who 
having come from Benares to Cola stayed on the bank of the 
Kuveri and initiated our author giving him Umdnandarmtha 
as his diksn name. J praises very highly ‘ this DtksUguru of 

II N. 

II 


II iv. ' . ’ 

- ^ ^iRoiT I .. . . 

li iv. - 

‘ of. 5frfei ^ ^ i 

ra ^ II iv. 

' ‘ ' '"'I ' ' ' -i . ‘ i ' 

This very verse occurs ^aia jn'BA- F. as st, 17. The Bh. V. is a whole 
'poem in praise of 
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his who was, indeed, a great scholar, a great tantrika, and 
also great writer of the beginning of the 18th century A.b.' 

This brings us to another work which our author com- 
posed in praise of his Dtk$Sguru. It is believed that N was 
composed by J only during the life-time of Bhasurananda- 
natha, but that it was even revised and approved of by the 
latter. This belief, however, is not corroborated by 
vara Suri (a fellow-student of J) who belittles this tradition," 
About the Bhuskaravilusa,^ of course, we have definite 
grounds to say that it was composed after the great Bha- 
suranandanatha (B) had shaken off his mortal coils. In 
st. 110 of this poem, J directly states that though B had in 
pretty old age attained S'iva-hood in the Madhyurjunakqetra ' 
yet he is still awake {i.e. living) with his bright and everlastirig 
fame. Very probably again st. 109 of this poem speaks in 
punning terms of the passing away of B ; and if this inter- 
pretation is correct, then that stanza would *feeem to give us 
some year named Dundubhi as the year when S attained 
heaven.® Now as we know that B composed one of his works 
in A.D. 1740-41, we must find out some year after that date 

'About this writer I intend publishing a detailed account in a 
separate paper. 

" See R. K. Shastri’s Introduction (p. XXVIIIf) to 
(Adyar, 1941). , ' > r.j 

“ Printed in the N. S. P. edition (1935) of cJfeireiilflW on pp. 16-24, 

' This is Tiruvidaimaru^ur, six miles east of Kumbhakonam and 
29 miles from Tanjore. It is celebrated for its temple. (Geographical 
Dictionary by Dey, 1927) 

^ The verse is ; . , r . . 

I suspect that we have to read instead But even as, it 

is, the line can be understood as meaning Causing the drum (or the 
Dundubhi year) to sound on the earth,' be reached the Pramodt day’. This 
would mean that Bhdskara continued to live and gather fame up to the 
year named , ^ interpretation BH3sh0i‘ar&^d 

mu^t ha-vO; liv^j, UP(^|U A.Pf;17.5t); corresponding 1572 whiCfb tos 

Pmmoda- /} i .c •, . 
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the corresponding S'aka year of which had the name 
Dunduhhi; and that we get in a.d. 1742. It would, therefore, 
appear that B passed away in a.d. 1742 and that the Bh. V. 
was composed by J only shortly after the sad event. -The 
date of the passing away of B would have been again settled 
at least approximately if we should have known the date of 
the composition of the Bh. V. J. does, indeed, seem to have 
recorded, of course with a pun, the date of the composition of 
his Bh. V. in stanza 1 12 in the expression abde prantodasa- 
cive.'^ But for the present at least, the expression seems to be 
tantalizingly obscure, so that we have to rest contented by 
saying that Bh. V. was composed soon after the sad demise 
of B. which very probably took place in a.d, 1742. The 
Bhuvaitahhoga' is only another name of this B/f. F. which 
comprises 118 staCnzas in different metres and is an important 
source of information about B, his works, his travels, his 
learning, etc., particularly because it is from the pen of one 
who was so intimately connected with him as his disciple. 

One more datea work of J that we know of is the HfdayU' 
mfta which we are told was composed in a.d. 1742. Though 
it is not at present possible to say any thing very definitely 
regarding the nature and contents of this work, yet the fact 
that the name of the author of this work is recorded as 
Umanandanatha is enough to show that it was composed by 
our author after his initiation into the Nutha sect, and; that it 
is in all probability a TSntrlc work. Nor is.it unlikely that it 
was composed within only a few years of J accepting the 
diksU. This would mean that J was initiated by B into the 
Nuiha sect not long before a.d. 1742.* 

' I am inclined to think that in this expression J agannatha is giving us . 
rnerely the name of the year (of course current in the Deccan). If this 
view is right the date of the cppiposition would be a.d. 1750. In view of 
this interpretation again I feel that the 109th verse of the Bh. V. also 
should be understood as in the above note, so that J. would appear to say 
that his guru came (lived) ' as far as the Praiiioda year (st- 109) : then he 
lias^;a«y, 'pr^febly ffi' tbef same year (at. 110) and the Bh. V. was 
tom^iSeid ^so iwm^iately all# sad event in that very year (st. I12 )j 
A ufrecht, li,’p. 13b. ’ ■ ’ 
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The As/vadhutiknvya^ v& yki ■a.noth.ex poem comprising 
twenty-six stanzas in the asfvadhuti metre (whence the poerii 
gets its name) composed by our author, though it has some- 
times been wrongly fathered upon the famous author of RG. 
and other works. There is now little doubt that this poem 
was composed by / of Tanjore, the author of the i?M and the 
V asmnatlvilUsa. About the exact- date of the composition 
of this poem we know nothing and yet we can be sure that 
it was composed by J when he was pretty well advanced in 
years. For in the concluding verse of this poem J. tells us 
that he composed it in his eagerness to satisfy the desire of 
his son’s son, Ruma? .Front this it is clear that at the time 
of the composition of this poem J’s son was old enough to 
have a son who himself was old enough again to be interested 
in a Sanskrit Kuvya like the one under discussion. This 
vvould show that J must have been at least about sixty years 
old when he composed the As'wdAs/lAst’yiT. ■ ’ - 

All the four works noticed above are necessarily the 
product of his mature years and are certainly later than a.d. 
1742. But composing his N in 1745, J has described himself 
as already a composer or an author of nutakas, kctvyas, and 
the like. This means that he must have composed some such 
works much earlier than that date. We must, therefore, trj' 
to see what works of our author justify the above declaration 
made by him. And tskmg nO^takas first, we find that our 
J is known to have composed two plays the Ratimamnatha “ 
and the V asumatipariv^ya* both of which very probably 
were composed before W. ' It is possible, however^ to fik the 
date of the RM with greater precision and tolerable certainty. 
In the prologue to this play J tells us that his father- is a 

’ Printed in Kavyaratnakara. p. 258. 

- Read: I • ' 

® It is published ; ’ but I baVe quoted from the MS. described in my 

Catalogue under No* 3307. '".""'r V , 

^ This is known only from MSS. See Aufrecht? Cat* Cat,^ I, p* 557b. 
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scuiivottamsa and that he himself as even the whole world is 
enjoying the patronage -of Bhosala prince Eka of Cola} 
This has been understood as referring to Ekoji I of Tanjore,' 
the very founder of the Maratha rule at Tanjore, who is 
known to have ruled there between a.d, 1675 and 1686. On 
this assumption the latest date which can be assigned to RM 
can’t be later than a.d. 1686 — a date, it may be pointed out, 
removed by a gulf of no less eighty years from the date at 
which J composed his N. Taking into consideration the 
ordinary span of human life and, of course, assuming that J 
was not only a child or even a boy below the teens when he 
composed his RM it appears to be quite absurd to accept for 
the RM a date so far removed from the date of the composition 
of iV which has been given by J himself and about which, there- 
fore, there can be no two opinions. Again the gap between 
A.D. 1686 and a.d. 1745 is rather too wide in view of the very 
few works that ourj* is known to have composed. The identi- 
fication of J’s patron, therefore, with Ekoji I of Tanjore 
as it is generally accepted at present does not stand to 
reason. We must, therefore, identify him with Ekoji 11, 
son of Tukoji, who succeeded his brother Sarabhoji after 
his death in 1728 a.d. This Tukoji died in 1736 a.d. and 
was succeeded by his son Ekoji who at the time, ; was 
about forty years old. Unfortunately he ruled only for a 
year, though during his short reign, , his illness notwith: 
Standing, he bravely defeated Chanda Sahib who had 
attacked Tanjore: in 1736. If thus Ekoji II is" the patron 
whom our J wrote hi% RM^ we can’t but date the 
A.D.; 1736^ or 1737 at the latest. This date for the 
composition of RM- does, not leave any very unaccountably 
wide, vacuum between the known dates of his compositions.' 

’ See quotations above. . ' . ;; s 

’ See Krishnamachariar, History of Classical Sanskrit Literature 
(Madras 1937), p. 241. , ■ 

* Fc^r . inforwatioa, ^ about Mk>ii 11 re^ , by 

^ 

* For this, period tead.JBB?l^, ihid., pp. 68-74. . - 
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Incidentally, it may be noted that - though J declares 
in his RM that his father was a we.do not 

hear, of any minister of, any of the Bhosalas of Tanjore 
with the nz.m& Bulakfsna. Had our author’s father been 
really, the minister of the founder of the M.aratha Kingdom 
at Tanjore, Ekoji I, we should certainly have had at least 
some trace of his in the history of Tanjore. This absence of 
any historical trace of our author’s father can be explained 
only on two assumptions : either our author is indulging in a 
flagrant falsehood or his father was a minister at some period 
our knowledge of which is yet extremely meagre and laconic. 
Ordinarily it would be only just and fair to our author (and 
to any author in fact) to reject the first of the two. assump- 
tions noted above. J has given us no cause to accuse him of 
being a liar. We are forced, therefore, to fall on the second 
and the only assumption that is helpful in this matter. It 
will not be wrong, therefore, to conclude that J’s father Bala- 
krspa was a minister during some period which is still obscure 
to us. And such a period, we are told, did obtain , in the 
history of Tanjore for three or four years just after the death 
of Tukoji in 1736. Ekoji II, who succeeded his father in 
1736, entertained suspicions about all around him; and it is, 
therefore, very likely that he must have appointed some new 
minister or ministers whom he could trust, and our author’s 
father must have been one ajmong these. Historical records 
actually tell us that Ekoji II did appoint a cabinet of several 
tninisters for conducting the administrative affairs on proper 
linfs and leading the state safely out of the predicamepi!^ 
which it ^was forced to face at this time. But ere long Ekoji 
was killed and Tanjore was in a chaotic condition for two, or 
three years until Pratapasimha came to the throne in 1739 
A.D. This state of affairs prevailing in Tanjore during this 
period sufficiently explains the absence of any definite trace 
of -the; ministership of Bflaferf?®- history- pf Tanjore 

though, undoubtedly, as- declared by his son^ he was for so^ 
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Besides, the RM which is a play in live acts, our author 
has also another drama to his credit, the V ammatiparvnaya 
dealing as the name shows, with the marriage of V a&mnaii. 

Having thus seen that / had already composed two plays 
before composing his N it now remains to see what knvya or 
kUvyas he is referring to when in his N he declares that he is 
already the author of some kuvya. We have already noticed 
two of his poetical works. Bh. F. and the As'vadhMikcivya 
both of which, as we have noticed, are the product of his 
mature years. It follows, therefore, that our author must be 
referring to some other poetical work of his when he called 
himself the author of knvya etc. in his N. There appears only 
one work which one can think of in this connection. It is the 
SarabharUjavilnsa^ which evidently is a poem in praise of 
king Sarabhoji of Tanjore. Now two Sarabhojis are known 
to have ruled at Tanjore ; and of these^ the later, generally 
known as Sarabhoji II, was on the throne from 1798-1833. If 
the Sarabkarnjavilnsa (SF) is taken “ to be a work in honour 
of this Sarabhoji II the earliest date to which it can be 
assigned can’t be earlier than 1798, a date which, it may be 
remembered, is removed by as many as sixty-two years from 
the date of the composition of the RM as arrived at above. 
To add to this there -is also the difficulty raised by the pretty 
wide gap of a little -less than fifty years between the com- 
position of -N in 1745 and that of SF (if we take its date as 
1798) which cannot be very well accounted for in view of the 
comparatively few works that our / is known to have composed 
during this long period* In fact there is hardly any work so 
far known from the pen of our / which can definitely be 
assigned a date between a.d. 1745 and 1798. It, therefore, does 
not appear probable that / wrote in honour of Sarabhoji II. 
It again' seems. doubtful whether/, who declares in 1745 in N 

Known only from MSS ; c/. Aufrecht, Cat. Cat., I, p. 627. 

• ’ Burnell iir-kis p.^62b describes this work as History of 

of'> T&iior©. pfvf Cktf. Cat., 637b apd also 

196a, where however we get 17^6 instead of 1798, which latter is, of course, 
corrwt, ■ •’ 
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that he has freed himself from the entangling and bewitching 
aspirations of mundane existence, would ever care to compose 
a work in honour of a prince. It is, therefore, more likely 
that if at all our is the author of this work under discussion 
it must be in honour of the other earlier prince of Tanjore, 
known as Sarabhoji I who ruled from 1712 to 1727 a.d. And 

if, this is correct then it follows that it was composed some- 
where about 1720 A.D. This presumption aboutjs SF seems 
tie iustified again by the fact that it helps us to arrange 
chronologically all the known works of our/ without leaving a y 

very unaccountably ~ "^7^1 1'Tdural; of 

Se"°:; riS " 77772 ^ 77- A o.d age at 
the time of the composition of the ^ ^ 

Thus it is likely that J was bom somewhere in the l.is 

decade of the 17th century and began his literary career atom 

?;ro Whh SF. Between A. D.- .1720 and 1^36 he Pompt«d hi 

Fas»«.f.^«»wir and on .the ““’'iV"h s L 

composed another -play- called the KM. Soon afte 

came -into contact with his ,1 

and. was initiated by him into the mtha sect about 1/42 when 

he composed his Hfday-amrla. Three years 1=^“' ^ 

posed his nmg,m,n opm, 

7 be already old enough to be averse to mundane existe - 

About the same time belongs the V oota^eiAo^ 

after the passing of ‘"he grey 

jumkfetra while the A^vadhamm'^ helongs to 

'' ' iW., n. '62 records .i». Wb ihe tbo sF'itA 

iomposed by fhtoame of his 

the following lines : 
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years of our author, when he had no heart in composing 
such works or poems, for as he himself declares it, he has 
composed the poem simply for satisfying- the desire of his 
grand-son. We thus see how w,e can very well survey the 
whole of the . known literary activity of our J together with 
what few facts we know about his own life-time without 
having to face any very serious difficulty on any score. It is, 
therefore, very likely that SF was composed by our J and 
that it is a poem in honour of Sarabhoji ,I of Tanjore. 

Having thus noticed ail the known works of our author 
and also incidentally seen their chronology it is not now very 
difficult to fix his date with tolerable accuracy. We have 
seen that. J composed his first literary work about a.d. 1720, 
and the last work, where he gives us the date of the compo- 
sition, in A.D. 1745. We have also seen that two other poems 
must have been composed by our J after this latter date, so 
that they may be assigned to a.d. 1750 or thereabouts. Thus 
the literary activity of our author seems to have covered 
approximately the last three decades of the first half of the 18th 
century. Now assurning that our author was more than twenty 
years old when he composed his first feuya about 1720 a.d., 
we may conclude that he was born somewhere in the last 
decade of the 17th century. This very well agrees with the 
fact that at the time - of the composition of the A^vadhnti- 
kavya (about A.d. 1750), he had a son old enough to have a son 
who could desire his grand-father to compose such a poem in 
Sanskrit. Now as we, do not get any further works of this 
author it may reasonably be presumed again that he did not 
live very long ■ after that date. Supposing, therefore, that 
he lived for about a decade more, we may conclude that our 
J must have lived between a.d- 1690 and a.d. 1760 approxir 
mately. 


TWO CONTEMPORARY TRIBUTES TO MINISTER 
VIDYADHARA, THE BENGALI ARCHITECT OF 
JAIPUR AT THE COURT OF SEVAI JAISING OF 
AMBER (a.d. 1699-1743) 

BY 

P. K. Code 

In the current descriptions of the Jaipur City we are told that 
this city was founded by Raja Sevai Jaising of Amber in 
A.D. 1728.’ No reference is made in these descriptions to 
the architect who was responsible for the planning and 
laying out of the Jaipur City as we find it today, This 
architect was no other than Vidyadhara to whom a tribute 
has been paid by his contemporary" at the court of Sevai 
Jaising (a.d. 1699-1743) in the following verses: 

‘ Imp. Gazetteer of India, Vol. VII, 1886, p, 55 — “ Amber remained 
capital until 1728 when the Second Jaisingh abandoned it for Jaipur 
P. 56 — “ Removing the capital from the hills about Amber where it had 
hitherto been placed he laid out and built the present Jaipur (Jeypore) 
in 1728” Maharastriya J1iUnakos‘d, Yoh XIII, 1925, Page “W, 1'^'i ” — 
Jaising was proficient in Silpas’Qstra. He removed his capital from Amber 
to the modern Jaipur, which he founded in 1728 and laid out in the manner 
of a chess-board. Kjiparama Kavi in his modern poem J ayapuravildsa 
Kavya (N. S. Press, Bombay, 1887) refers to Jaipur as follows; — 
"grqgt 19 ip. 3). 

■ Krspa Kavi, the author of the l^varavildsakSvya (MS. No. 273 of 
1884-86 in the Govt. MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona) 
folia 39-40— Verses 38 to 43 of Sarga X called ^raf^;?I5rT. this poem 
was composed in A.D. 1744 at the time of the Coronation of Is'varsing on 
the death of Sevai Jaising. Krspa Kavi was present at the As>vamedha 
performed by Jaising (Vide my papers in Journal of Indian. History, 
Madras, XV, 364-367; Poona Orientalist, II, 166-180 MimSfhsa 
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15^: I 

li !l 

^7; 5R^Tf> 

m g? 

^^rn^JTTJfW il 3^, 1! 

?15fT ^ 

Prakas'a^ 11, 43-46 and Dr. D. C, Sircar : Successors of the Satavahaiias 
1939i Appendix on As'vamedha, p. 351). 

^ Vide Madhyugma Caritrokos^a, Poona, 1937, p. 397, Article on 
jayasing— ‘'’ Jaising had in his employ a clever and learned Bengali gentle- 
man^ with whose help he carried out all reforms in his State ” (Trans, from 
Marathi). 

C/. verse 1 of Sarga III (folio 10 ) : — 

at^srag?;<nqR?wra^mrg^ 

icirsfirfi?- 

55t% gj^ft n ^ u ” 

Folio f4 (Verses 48-50 of Sarga III) : 

' . , %Jr ssft |n: 15# 

«ft#f §3 3> 5R5? 55R sf^lTfqft I 

qiWR: 

i[f2?4 si# ii ii 

fd ci^i»r qrar ii vs n 

‘ ^pgtf isrq firfs9#%f ii v ” 

*■ ' ■ .Iji P^^^w^pafiar^7-—1^ti^^'^o, 16 dated “ April 1736 ? ” we find'a 
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11 O II 

11 ? II 

rnmm ^^m 

frI?lT(5T rjJfflK 11 II ‘ 


C/. Sarga IX, 

34- 

?m't fts: . . . . iijsiiflsRifrTFiir sinfg g%5: ” 

, ■ fi 

39- 


„ -XIV, 

3 -- 

am gffl flawy: 

■■ . >J ■ 

9 - 

^R?WWlRWIf?I ttF5fl ” 

^ jy.'-. 

27- 


5? Jt 

29- 

- ‘ frar*Ty|5=!Pi^5j»iif : ” 


In the Jayapuravilasa of Kr^^arama Kavi there are references to 
Rajamalla lake as follows: — 

Ullasa n, 60— “Jfpg HT?^ a?|4Rf^ 5(?fedt ” 

„ „ 65 — ‘‘ 

’ The title ^Rlfw^R was conferred on Sevai Jaising on 12ih June 1723 
(Vide p. 124 of Later Moguls, Vol. II by Irvin). In Vrajanatha’s Padya- 
tarangh.ii (MS. No. 725 of 188-6-92— B. O. R. Institute) composed 14th 
January 1753 we find in verse 10 at the end a tribute paid to Sevai Jaising 
for his abilities and achievements. This verse reads as follows : — 

“ %^5graci3: 5(TowTii% 3^*# »ngw) 

flrfqg?r: fis%| ^issf)^?: i 
ssrrqscSl ^ig »nfpri«ir3^^ 

Regarding Jaising’s contribution to Astronomy see History of Indian 
Astronomy by S. B. Dikshit, Poona, 1896, pp. 292-295. Jaising had many 
learned men in his employ. A vtprk on astronomy was composed by 
?PriIg#TT«IH.for Jaising {Vide Aufrecht CC, I. 276— Translation of Euclid 
from Arabic into Sanskrit). 
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^Tl%T(2?IT)?5§3rift*^5(^|»|,i,ll II ” 

The foregoing verses contain the finest tribute paid by a 
contemporary to Diwan Vidyadhara, ito whom Sevai Jaising 
entrusted his son Is'varsing for guidance in the affairs of the 
Jaipur State. 

It would be useful. to record cotemporary descriptions of 
the City " Sevai Jaipur ” planned by Vidyad.hara, the Bengali 
minister of Sevai jaising. In this connection I have to 
record here the following description in Hindi by Giridhari, 


In the RekhagaiiUa composed by Jagannatha for Jaising he refers to 
his patron as " ” (verse 3 at'the beginning of the RekhSganita — 

Oxtbrd MS. No. 797) " 

II \ II ” 

^ The Peshwa Daftar ed. by Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai contains 
some references to 

P» 21'-^Letter Ho, 24 dated 21th Jammry 7750 from Naro 

Samraj to Nana i^vami JPIT Sllfm ^ qW 

% 3?fR'I atrfrsrir 5%%55t ^r=sfi flig? 

«rf53a ” ..... “ ^ra?ra ^ ii 

grig gssqqg M airqgr gpil singgi 

511^1 arrqoiiqfdlqgT ted gri'I , % srggd snqls 

ant gjii'M ni^tq# teivre ^ siRi?ti«r?m n ^*11 11 

P. D. 21— Letter No 35 dated 17th April l75(P—“ 

^ tew temnr q ffq riite ^ fisrmter n ^ 

|t%” In letter No. 25 we lehrn that was the son of 

Wkw TiOTnant gst'") ' •■"v ■^-jr - 

' P.‘, D. 2’— Letter iVo. ’57". dat^ 21st February 1751 addressed to 
'l 3 ^vindpiiit<-*Bnndefe':b 5 ? 'Msc^acconiit^t Baburm Vi§i^u— This letter 'refers 
'ifd ih^'^ -Qovihd and reftorted'tWs 

troops from 

^ , of Jaipur., ' ■ ' ' rr;i :r:c- 
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a court-poet of Sevai Jaising who composed a work on 
dietetics called the Bhojmasma in a.d. 1739. This 
work is represented by a MS. in the Govt. MSS. 
Library at the B. O. R. Institute {No. 1515 of 1891-95). 
The description’ under reference begins as follows on folio 16 ; 

“ m ii Ctfi ii 

^ My friend Prof. B. D. Verma has kindly obliged me with a rendering 

of this Hindi description as follows : — 

“ Sawai laid the foundation of Jaipur, the description of which is 

as follows : — , , , 

Doha— He laid out many streets, and thus enhanced the joy of 

heart. Fie said to Vidyadhara that a city should be founded here (182). 

Jainivds should come within this city, this is my wish. There 
should be many cross-roads with shops on them. The back-yards of the 
houses should meet together (183). 

Description of Jainivds 

There were Mukatmahal, Rdpnahdl, Bddalamahal, three-doored 
verandahs, bath-rooms and kitchens in that palace (184). 

Big canals were running. There were many reservoirs of water 
and tanks and the water falling from the fountains spread like a sheet (185). 

Havita—HehoH 1 Here are new trees, new leaves, new branches, 
new flowers and fruits ; new beautiful parrots sit on them. New bees are 
humming and birds are singing new tunes. There are new peacocks, 

■ parrots, Cdtakas and Cakoras. New Cuckoo is cooing and producing 
new notes., Sevai Jaisaha Mahardj Mukutamani has his Jainivds 
garden with a perennial spring reigning therein (186). 

Doha— It (Jaipur) should be populated in one year and should be 
twelve Kosas in extent, Merchants from different places should be called 
to stay there in {i.e. to make it their home). (187) - ^ 

There are pits and hillocks, dales, and streams full of water. These 
should be levelled up and then the Havelis should be constructed (188),. 

I have got immense treasures. Take what you want and use it. 
Sawai Jaipur should be made a unique City, (189). He. blessed him and. 
said : " It will be done soon {i.e. the City will soon be populated). It was 
the year 1784. Listen to this attentively (190). 

It was Poos iPausa) Sudi t. {SuUa 1) and the day was Saturday, 
when the foundation of this City was laid at a very auspicious moment(l 91). 
'fhe, whPle w<Jr;ld will be aitpid of this but this wil 1 not be afraid of . 

anything- This fe the- ikrth belief of (192) 
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If^ra *fi I 

5t^ s?f^ fqsqit 11 II 

arsf II ^IT II _ 

5^^JTf55 ^15rff ?rf55 g!^55IT^55 ! 

wllsiPr 11 II 

5r#t ^#1 ^fT ^3[ g^Tirfl I 

^ i^T =^T^f? 11 \ 11 

II II 

!T% 5|% mPf %Ji 

|ji |?fm ^ ^ I 

Many Brahmins were feasted and were given dakshta. They all 
blessed : — May this city be beautiful and immortal ” (194). 

Kavita — There are many temples here such as those of Gopindth^ 
Siva, Ganes'a and the Sun. Their worship is performed to the accom- 
paniment of bells (ghantd), cymbals (jhanjhi\ and trumpets {dundubhi). 
There are wells, step-wells in gardens. The Manasdgar is overflowing and 
the river is flowing swiftly ( 195 ). 

Doha — There are many cross-roads with shops on them and 
thousands of markets (hat) where merchants of different countries are 
plying their trades ( 196 ), 

Kavita’^Maxiy elephants, Arab horses and camels from Cutch 
come there. Many oxen, she-buffaloes in lacs come there. Embroidered 
cloth and plain cloth and jewelled ornaments are brought to Jaipur for sale 
frorh different parts of the world as Jaipur is founded by Rdjadhiraja (197). 

Doha — The Europeans also live there. They have come there 
after crossing the oceans. They are very wise and intelligent (198). 

In this way the merchants of many places have come there. 
Hundis of lacs and crores are current there. They ares all happy and do 
their business peacefully. O Girdhari, none look at them with any spirit 
of mvy (200). 

i No body speaks improperly with any other person. O Girdhari 
in this city all the 32 weights are quite correct and precise (201). 

" * Kavita— The Brahmins engage themselves in Yajfias from early 
dawn. They study the Vedas sihd teach them to others. Every body looks 
- to his own religion all evil deeds are set aside. In every 

is ;being ';|)erfof]^dd»^ ^ They all sing the IS PurUf^as, Raja- 
Mirtjd founded this all people are praising God and 

;/^;;slng Hs greatness 
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Sl% ^ I 

f 1% ^TJft I 
gw’Tf^ 

sriiifl ii 11 

11 %ni 

%Jiq| 

s^qR't gf?i|?'t II ^ II 
sfp |3^ I 

I qjd g? II II 

%| qp I ^JTiq I 

^^^ % gi mu ^ II ? II 

qjR ^ %q ^?iTq 1 

?Tf?l ill ’ig^T^r II l^.o 11 

qf^qisiii mm \ 

*Tfii»isrK ii ii 
*fT ^ f^=qTft I 

m f| Jf q| WT^ 11 ?«>R 11 

»Tt^g ^ I^T^T I 

I 2fi 51R qf ^iT*? 11 11 

11 qjf^ ii, 

j?% ^ 5ifT litsii ^ jM^iwr 
n^? 3 ^ f^q# 1 1 

" nrfl^f^ 1 1 

T ^.«f|t"q| m •!# I H 11 
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11 ^IT 11 

I 5^’TR't II II 

II 11 

Zfig^ 31^ ^ !^ll I 

|55^%^ ^ ^'t 3{^' ftqg'k't I 

5[Tinf^^T3iq^i^ ht\ II li 

II dfl II 

fqR»ft |5T fTeT5R?rf^% STR 1 

Twi% |fw 5f^ ^|q;f|%q5|T ^^]^ ii n 

STl^ 5f| I 

m =q55?i§cni il n 

s^ttr i 

Tmr^ ^ 5[tcr^ ??qR ii R o o u 

^ q5T|;|q^|q;JITfq; ?r?1 -qfe I 

Tmi^ qi 11 r o t ii 

II 11 

^ q| 3R q^ I 

^ m^% ?fq 5 r 4 wqqft q^Ill 1 

q;q| ifqifes^R 3T5Rf^ ^|JTlf | 

^?rT%% tlqil f%tq §5Il| IRo:^ || ” 

The foregoing description of Savai Jaipur by GirdMri, 
a Hindi court-poet of S^yayaising, recorded in his Bhojana- 
&Ura composed in A.p. it3§ is very in|portant as will be seen 
frota its English re^isril% igiWh- td'me by my ever-obliging 
friend, Prof. ]^..'^.;?^^S^^^ *the:F6rgusson College, Poona. 
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I note , below some points about it which should be spe- 
cially marked by students of the history of this “ magic 
city” or “rose-pink city” as some modern observers have 
describedit; — . 

(1) Girdhari, the author of the description, wrote this 
description in a.d. 1739 Le. when the City was 10 years old 
and its great founder Sevai Jaising and his able architect 
Vidyadhara were ruling Jaipur. 

(2) The wealth of Jaising and the intellect of Vidya- 
dhara were responsible for the creation of this magic 
city.” 

(3) In the history of Indian town-planning Jaipur has 
a 'proud place. In fact this City enchanted the hearts of 
Jaising’s contemporaries as Girdhari’s description amply shows 
in all its details. 

(4) The date of its foundation viz. a.d. 1728 is exactly 
recorded by Girdhari in his description. 

(5) The commercial prosperity that flowed in since^the 

foundation of the City is arhply reflected in Girdhari s 
description. *■ 

(6) An able ruler and warrior like Jaising guided by 
an able architect and minister like Vidyldhara not only 
planned the City but executed his plan quickly an 
efficiently. 

(7) Peace, plenty, prosperity and unmolested practice 
of dharma characterized the reign of Maharaja Sevai Jaising 
as Girdhari tells us with a joyful heart and noble pride. 

My plea in recording in this paper two contemporary 
tributes to Vidyadhara is with a view to urging the necessity o 
studying the life-history of VidySdhara on the minds of our 
Jaipur friends. I am not aware if any contemporary por rai 
of Vidyadhara is available. In case it is available we 
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must publish it and put it on permanent record in some 
oriental journal, , With this request I take leave of ray 
readers but repeat with my own endorsement the following 
tribute paid to Vidyadhara by his contemporary Krsna Kavi 
Kalanidhi : — 
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OBSERVATIONS ON POST-WAR CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION OF INDIA (WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO ARCHAEOLOGY) 

BY 

Dr. M. H. R. Taimuri 
Lore of Indian Culture 

Ever since the dawn of history, throughout the ages, the lore 
of India has been so great and impelling that it has been the 
envy of every nation and naturally this should have created 
a longing in the heart of’ ancient people to make contacts with 
visits to and finally conquest of this prized country. 

Ages before Christ, the lore of India attracted people to 
its shores and mention of India was not uncommon in the 
days of the Holy Prophet of Islam. The fame of India, in 
the ancient days, was entirely due to its own inherent cultural 
heritage and spiritual supremacy whose aroma enlivened the 
soul of ail the nations of the world, breaking through all geo- 
graphical barriers. 

India in Fables Des La Monde 

Every day millions of children all over the world, irres- 
pective of caste and creed, pay their homage to Mother India 
and this has been done throughout the ages so eloquently and 
yet so quietly, that, even today, hardly any notice is taken of 
this,,, 5 Fables : of Indian sages must have passed over to other 
Asiatic and European countries much earlier .than ourhriow- 
ledge of . history can guide us. This happened centuries and 
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centuries before Christ through Persia, Babylonia, Chaldaia, 
Greece, Italy and many other sources. The Indian stories or 
Jatakas from times immemorial, first passed on verbally and 
then these were translated, imitated, adopted and remodelled 
practically in all the languages of the civilized countries of 
the world. There is hardly a country where, in one form or 
other, these stories are not taught, and yet no body knows the 
real truth. Men like la Fontaine have immortalized these 
stories in their respective languages and countries. 

From times immemorial, great races and people, one by 
one, knocked at the gates of this country, many a nation 
came, saw and conquered, many more came never to return, 
having dedicated themselves to that eternal process of unifica- 
tion and absorption which gave India its pristine creative 
genius and intellectual fertility. 


Multiplicity of Monuments 


Therefore it is clear that India is a great store-house of 
the remnants of the various cultures the world has ever seen. 
No country in the world can be compared to India in the 
variety and range of its' monuments. But unfortunately, due 
to many reasons, particularly want of a systematic organiza- 
tion for proper means of communication and the absence of 
up-to-date and more scientific arrangement at the sites and 
Museums, much of the value of Indian culture as one complete 
pattern, has not been fully realized. As a matter of fact, due 
to the great wealth of the Indian cultures in their variety as 
well as in their totality, this country should have adopted such 
means as to make it possible for the people of this country as 
well as the foreigners have complete and easy access to all 
places and centres of culture. As compared to this, in many 
civilized countries, we. find- that, although a great variety or 
continuity of culture does hot exist as in India, the people 
Pf Jplahe' aiM* the gw^Mrhent^have made such elaborate 
Idd hdlhpfehensl^e iarjtsiigemettts that- it is a pleasure to visit 
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monuments in these regions at the least possible inconvenience 
and expense. In this country greater effort is necessary on 
the part of the people to understand the value of culture and 
archaeological treasures and monuments in relation to their 
bearing on our daily life. 

Archaeology in the Indian Universities 

It is a great pity that while foreign countries have been 
sending, day in and day out, archaeological exploratory expedi- 
tions, none of the Universities of the home-country have 
taken, seriously and, according to their national greatness, the 
study of cultural and archaeological subjects. Likewise the 
apathy of the great public institutions and societies in this 
connection is appalling. While in the length and breadth of 
the whole country, there is hardly a University-place which is 
not rich in its archaeological monuments and cultural treasures, 
it is painful to find that there is hardly any society worth 
the name to carry out archaeological or cultural activities of the 
place. Indian Universities have been subjected to criticism from 
various points of view and, for that reason, different remedies 
have been sought to improve University work and organisation. 

Schemes have been launched for the advancement of 
technical and industrial training and the improvement of the 
general outlook in many other quarters. 

From time to time, commissions, and committees have 
devised many schemes to improve the cultural and utilitarian 
standard of these seats of learning. ^ But it is amazing that 
no body as yet has suggested the most common defects in the 
teaching of history in the schools and colleges of the country. 
A man can easily submit a .thesis in any of the historical 
subjects for a doctorate without necessarily having any insight 
into the living monumental history of the country. - 

India, iby virtue of its great history, commands ah uni- 
rivalled position among the countries of the world. ; Every 
University of the country, strange to say, can be a centre of 
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archaeological studies. Starting from the North, the frontier 
province, it is well known, is one of the richest provinces 
of the country for its archaeological treasures of the various 
Persian, Greek, Bactrian, Scythian, Mauryan and other 
cultures. Tekhti-bahi, Jamal Garhi, Mardan, Taxila and 
numerous other places have proved their importance as a 
result of valuable antiquities and relics which, had been dis- 
covered from these places. In this province still greater work 
is awaiting the spade of the excavator. Lahore, the seat of an 
important University, is rich in Mughul monuments. The 
names of Delhi and Lucknow need no introduction for their 
monumental importance, and Agra becomes alfthe more im- 
portant on account of its nearness to the great treasure house 
of Mathura well-known for its sculptural museum and sites. 
Round about Aligarh, there also lie important sites and monu- 
ments. 

Benares, the seat of. the Hindu University, apart from its 
own importance,, has the famous Sarnath near at hand,, and 
likewise, Allahabad has its own sanctity. In short, all these 
places are very • valuable , for Archaeology. And again in 
Central India, Gwalior, Ujjain, Bhopal (famous for its Sanchi 
Topa and other Monuments) and other innumerable important 
places well known for their, ancient monuments and. fine spots 
for excavation, are worth considering. 

In the Peninsular triangle, Mysore, Bombay, Hyderabad 
Madras and the further aouth .are all very important Archaeolo- 
gical regions, If these Indian. Universities happen to organise, 
individually . or collectively, circles of scientific archaeological 
studies, what an immense store of knowledge would be gather- 
ed and how many more valuable new chapters wmuld be add- 
ed to the history. of this country! Besides, automatically it 
will , form an. important step towards the solution of the un- 
employment v problem, fo some extent at least, if not more. 
India . can still . afford spending money on the reclamation 
qfcife pa^t' heritage^f ^aefcUnivbrsity or province, accord- 
.ing;ji’te:itS; regional, eiwiri^ organise its work-. If 
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responsible and prominent leaders can ever lend a few moments 
of serious consideration, then, the question of funds and all 
relevant financial difficulties can be solved. Perhaps it will 
no.t be necessary to show here that every penny spent on 
archaeology will strictly go to the deserving. First of all, a 
considerable number of unemployed intellectuals will be 
attracted to this new opening. Thousands of Indian labourers 
will also, be benefited thereby: as is the case even at present. 
And finally, at the Universities themselves, some new recruit- 
ment to this specific department, will help many archaeologists 
and thus an opening will be, found for many scholars who, at 
present, due to the absence of this kind of work, are unable to 
utilise their talent to the extent it deserves. 

Archaeology and History-Mutual Reciprocity 

In this age of scientific progress in all departments of 
human knowledge, practical evidence capable of experimenta- 
tion and analysis is supposed to .be essential for proving the 
truth of any fact or promoting an abstract theory.. 

The need of experimentation has been so indispensable 
that its application is no longer confined only to the . realm of 
what may be termed the, material or physical sciences like 
Chemistry, Biology and Botany, but it has gone far, much too 
far, beyond our expectations. 

. Psychological and Spiritual theories, find U-0 legs to .stand 
upon, unless they are supported by practical analysis of their 
subject-matter. .. . 

This is the reason why, during the years gone by, the lead- 
ing spiritualists of the world, men like Sir Oliver Lodge and 
his associates, through various, experiments, made Spiritualism 
a practical reality. 

Today, Clairvoyance is. as.mvich capable of experimenta- 
tion as any ethereal substance* Perhaps the need of experi- 
mentation and> analysis is still greater in the psychological 
sciences than in the realm of Spiritualism., .... . . 
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111 short, when the necessity and importance of experi- 
mentation has been fully realised and proved in abstract and 
even in metaphysical sciences, it is evident that its value 
becomes all the more great in those sciences which deal 
with the growth and formation of human society at large 
and of which, no doubt, archaeology is a very important 
section. 

Needless to say, without archaeological advancement, the 
claim of India to past history is apt to dwindle away in mere 
mythology. 

India, in spite of its great cultural heritage, has been slow, 
as compared to other countries, to recognise the value of 
archaeology, and perhaps this may be taken as one of the 
reasons for the absence of popular interest in this subject. 
During the present age of cultural advancement and scientific 
progress, the contribution made by India in the various 
branches of research has been fully recognised the world 
over. But, unfortunately, so far, considering the monumental 
richness of the country, India has not been able to produce 
an archseologist of outstanding merit as compared to other 
nationals who come to work in this country. 

In India, as compared to other countries, for a thorough 
insight into the history of the country, the study of archaeo- 
logy is by far the most important. Evidently the history of 
this country has been so greatly influenced by the culture 
of foreign nations that it is impossible to understand its true 
significance without having recourse to the study of the results 
of these conflicting cultures in the form of some tangible 
evidence such as works of art, architecture and the like. 


Time to Act 


..roNw, 'Eere opportunity. During this post-war 

pmod,; let" all! otf:' as, -■^diversities, cultural institutions and 
bth[«,s> put put heads ^teg^heif and organize the country for 
thP study of archseologyi'cttltaf]^- and art. - ^ 


* 


■ 
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Let there be innumerable societies in every province for 
the study of its cultures, let their be proper organizations 
which may be in a position to create cultural affinities among 
the various sections of the country, nay, let every individual 
ponder over this gigantic problem and find out ways and 
means to improve the present tendency of laissez faire. 
In this connection quite recently the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal has made some proposals consisting of several 
sections, of which the creation of a Central Museum and the im- 
provement on the present system of accessibility to the monu- 
ments are by far the most important. All the suggestions in 
this scheme are well worth trying and it is hoped that those 
who are interested in the cultural advancement of this country 

will extend them their support. 

At present a new era is about to begin, the political 

horizon of the country once more looks brightened, and it may 
be possible that, by the time these lines go to the press, 
Indians themselves may be masters of their political destiny. 
If this happens, it is hoped that they will exert every ounce of 
their energy to strengthen the cause of the cultural advance- 
ment of the country. . . , 

It is evident that nothing can help India m the solution 

of its political destiny than the appreciation and understand- 
ing of its various cultures by its people of various races and 

These lines are being written in appreciation of one who 
has dedicated himself to the service of this country through a 
library, of which there is a great shortage in this country and 
of whose educative value we have very imperfect ideas. It is 
expected that the example of this noble man for serving his 
country through the window.of a public library quietly, irres- 
pective of race or creed, will be followed by many of us and 
that his sacrifice and effort will no doubt bear fruit in the future. 
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It is being generally admitted now that Kalidasa, the great 
poet of India, could not have been a contemporary of the 
Gupta monarchs but should have flourished in the first 
century B. C. Evidences in this behalf are accumulating by 
the critical studies of scholars. In examining the religion of 
KalidSsa it is necessary to take into account the religious 
conditions of the times when he lived. The Mauryas had 
definitely been relegated to the past, and imperialism, power 
and predominance, had gone for ever. The S'ungas had come 
to power. They are said to be brahraanical in religion and 
outlook. They are again said to have revived brahmanical 
religion as if it had been thrown into the shade by the 
Mauryan emperors. Whatever it may be, the fact remains that 
some of the S'ungas indulged in Vedic sacrifices like the 
Asfvamedha, and attached more importance to Vedic religi- 
ous rites and ceremonies. By the time of the S'ungas, the 
Dharmas'astras and Dharmasutras had become authoritative 
sacred texts. , The rules and regulations laid down in these 
trea.tises were to be followed to the very letter. All of them 
stood for the ideals of varpas and 5:s^ramas, the well-thought- 
out scheme of social life, which was successfully worked out in 
India through the ages. 

the ; epoch of the Purapic Hindiiisnii 
The Puranas were written at different times, and some of 
them rewritten also. The older Puranas like the VSyu, 
a and even Vifpii, were known to the literate public. 
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They taught what the Arthas'Sstra and Dharmas'astras 
seek to teach. In addition they elaborately treated of the 
various gods and goddesses of the Hindu Pantheon, 
their heroic exploits for the cause of dharma and the like. 
Among these numerous gods, the Puranas selected three impor- 
tant gods, S'iva, Visnu and Brahma, usually known as the 
Hindu Trinity. These three gods are said to have a division of 
functions. The department of creation was in the hands of 
Brahma, of protection with Visrm and of destruction with S'iva. 
Though there was a separate major function to each of these 
major gods, yet the fundamental concept was that each of 
these gods represented, in one form or other, the One God 
called Brahman and, to realise this Brahman which is the 
height of ambition to every Hindu, he must pray to one of 
these gods and reach the final goal of liberation through the 
worship of that god. This God is generally called the 
Istadevatn of the individual, family or a group of families. 

This did not mean that the individual or family was sect- 
arian in outlook and narrow in religious matters. It was happily 
realised that there is only one God but there are numerous 
paths which help you in attaining this God. For every path 
there is a deity or a presiding deity by invoking whose blessings 
you are enabled to reach the Infinite much more quickly and 
with ease. In fact the worship of Istadevata is a training for 
the realisation of the higher thing which is to free oneself from 
the cycle of birth and death. So with such a healthy back- 
ground and with a wide toleration, the Purinas, as a class, put 
forth a number of cults for every one to reach his end by his 
choice devatu. In its own way such a devatu was exalted as 
the Supreme Being for the true philosophical concept was that 
each devatu was a symbol of the ParamUtman or the one 
Is'vara. So the man or woman regarded his devata as the 
Great God and worshipped it with fervent ardour. This did 
not lead to intolerance or sectarianism at the time of KSilidSisa. 
A person of the first century B. C. offered his worship at any 
shrine but he had predilection for his htadevatu. For after 
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all, concentration is necessary to achieve anything and much 
more so in the spiritual sphere. 

This background will enable us to understand the personal 
religion of Kalidasa, His very name shows that he was a 
devotee of Kali, the mother goddess and the goddess of 
learning and wealth. Kalidasa speaks highly of the gods of the 
Hindu Pantheon. He gives an honoured place to Brahma, 
Visnu and Kartikeya in his classics. He is a good Hindu who 
does not believe in sectarian forms of worship. Pie is 
indeed a fine product of the times. As every Hindu believes 
he was a follower of the Dharmas'astra school. He accepted 
the Ss'rama system with approval : 

II Raghu, 1. 8. 

He shows how the young should spend their time in education, 
the adolescent as family men, the retired men as hermits and 
the aged given to the practice of yoga. This is, in other words, 
the brahmacarya, g^rhastya, vunaprastha and sannyma. By 
the significant expression prajnyai grhamedhinUm, he echoes 
the law code that a certain person marries a woman not for 
mere sexual enjoyment but for santuna or progeny by whom 
only the Pitrs find an honoured place in the Pitrloka (Ibid. 7). 
Kalidasa was a close observer of varna-dharma. He was 
against the marriage of a ksatriya with a lady of the brahman 
caste. This can be seen clearly from the Sukuntala. When 
King Dusyanta was out to hunt in the forests, he came upon 
Kanva’s hermitage and had occasion to see young S'akuntall 
in the as'rama. Struck by her bewitching beauty, he resolved 
to marry her by the gandharva form of marriage allowed in 
the case of a ksatriya. Before he made up his mind, a doubt 
arose within himself whether she was a member of the 
brahman family : 

'-i, i i-:’. .. S'^kuniala, AQt I, 
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Suddenly the king corrects himself and says that she is quite 
proper to be married by a ksatriya. The reason assigned was 
that the mind of a noble king (larya) like himself would not 
lead him astray. It will take him only in the righteous path : 

^ 11 Ibid. 

In elaborately speaking on the nature of marriage, Kalidasa 
shows himself out and out orthodox and a close follower 
of the established law and usages of the land. At the end 
of the there is a prayer : 

This simply means that the words of the Vedic brahmans 
should be listened to with respect. This is indirectly saying 
that the Vedas are so sacred that he who learns them must be 
a great personage worthy of all respect. By phrases like 
yatJiavidhihutUgntnUin and by terms like havis and hotf 
occurring in the texts it can be inferred that Kalid5sa had a 
firm faith in the vedic ritual of yajna or fire-rite and held people 
following such rituals in high veneration. This can be seen 
from the way with which Dusyanta treats the anchorites in 
the several herniitages, especially from how he desisted from 
killing the deer at the request of a certain sage. Kalidasa does 
not mince matters. He takes up his cudgels against the 
tamaslvrtti of the people and stands up for the s’Utvikivttti 
which alone tends to the welfare of the world at large. Says 
he at the beginning of the M^lavikUgnimitra : 

Some scholars find a veiled reference here to Buddhism which 
the poet seems to characterise as twnastvrtti. It appears 
that KslidSsa generally detests the spirit of what we call 
defeatism culminating in a material outlook of things as differ- 
ent from the spiritual. His wish is that by following the 

9 (\ 
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righteous path, people become ennobled and lead truly the life 
of a gentleman. In one word we should shake off lethargy and 
cultivate an active life of real usefulness and benefit to society. 
That KSlidasa had an abundant faith in Vedic religion 
is seen from the beautiful s'loka put into the mouth of a 
fisherman : 

— between Acts V and VI. 

When questioned by the Superintendent of police why he had 
the hardihood to take the lives of poor fishes, the fisherman 
gave the straight answer that by following his profession, he 
does not become heartless. Incidentally KalidSsa makes the 
fisherman refer to the Vedic sacrifices where the Brahman is 
asked to offer the sacrifice of a goat [pasftimedha) and to tell 
the Police Superintendent that on account of that one could 
not put down the Brahman as a heartless and cruel man. 
People do what is ordained in their sacred books. Here 
KalidSsa not only glorifies the yajnas but also puts a special 
emphasis on the need for religious faith. Otherwise we would 
be taking the doctrine of or non-violence to absurd 

lengths. 

As a pious Hindu, Kalidasa worships at the shrine of 
Hindu gods like Hari and Brahma, Kartikeya and Mahakala. 
His "devotion to Hari can be seen from the praise of Him by 
the sages in 17 s'lokas in the Raghuvam&a. I shall summa- 
rise the contents. The Lord Visnu is addressed as followfs : 
“ You are the Creator and Protector and Destroyer. You are 
only of one form {ekampa). You are incomprehensible^ 
invincible, and' ever victorious. You are devoid of desire 
{akarna) and - full of compassion (daydlu). You are the All- 
wise, the unborn Lord. ' You ate one and still of different 
forms. You are belauded'%y the seven sumas, You abide 
tti • the 1 seven seas.* i? ; Y otl aH the ‘four-faced god. Y ou are the 
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efifulgence of the yajnas. You are unborn and still incarnate 
yourself in times of need. You take every body to the goal 
of eternal freedom. You are the embodiment of the Vedas. 
You give succour to those who merely remember you,” 
(X, 15-33). 

From this it can be easily inferred that Kalidasa, regards 
Visriu as the Great God and also as one God. This only 
indicates the ubheda nature of the poet. Though his Ista- 
devatn, as we shall see soon, was the God S'iva, still there is 
no difference to him between S'iva and Vishnu. Both are 
supreme gods. Kalidasa had apparently in his mind the 
significant s'loka of the Bhagavadglta where the Lord says 
in whatever form one worships Him he is pleased with that 
worship and shows grace to him. To attain siddhi, Kalidasa 
says that there are different paths which are acceptable to the 
s'astras, with the implication that each person can tread the 
path which appeals to him (X. 26) The abhedahuddhi of the 
poet is also seen from the KumUrasambhava where he exalts 
Brahma as the one God : 

1 

goT5f?Tfq»?liii?T 11 

^ '•-44 ^ II II. 4,15 

But what is really important is his statement again in the 
Kumzirasambhava (VII. 44) 

■ 'Ov , , 

Therefore Kalidasa, who is a votary of the one god, is equally 
a votary of all the gods who seem to be differentiated but, 
really speaking, are all one. 

In the MeghadUta a reference is made to the temples of 
Candis'vara and Mahakala. In the former there were a 
number of ganas who were all serving the Lord, And 
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Ca^i^is'vara is here spoken of as Tribhuvanagum, meaning 
S'iva himself (si. 35). In the Mahakala temple, reference is 
made to the evening prayer accompanied by the beating of 
the musical instrument, Pataha. The poet mentions in this 
connection that evening service was generally accompanied by 
dance of S'iva, Bhavani appreciating it to her heart’s 
content (si. 36-38). 

Later on Skanda’s abode at Devagiri is mentioned with 
the same worshipful attributes. There the poet asks the cloud 
to offer choice flowers soaked in Ganges waters to the presid- 
ing deity. Skanda, it is said, is no other than the great 
energy of S'iva, having the crescent in his forehead. For 
Skanda was sprung from the seed of S'iva cast into fire. 
Besides he is the darling of Bhavani who decks herself with 
the cast-off plumes of the peacock, the riding vehicle of the 
God Skanda {Ibid. 45-46). 

Thus we notice KSlidasa’s fervent devotion to the Hindu 
gods without any sense of distinction. 

In all his classics, all these gods are exalted, venerated 
and worshipped. Excepting his indirect reference to Bhavani 
in the Meghaduta, we do not come across any special prayer 
to the goddess, nor any separate shrine for Her. Popular 
version fathers the current S'ynmaludandaha in praise of 
Lalita to our poet. It may be or may not be his composition. 
' He has not referred to the worship of the Devi anywhere in 
his celebrated classics. Again we are surprised to find 
no mention of the god Ganes'a or Vinayaka, as he is 
popularly known. One is compelled to conclude that the 
cult of Ganes'a had not yet spread in his time. Otherwise 
he ought to have mentioned this God, the most popular of all 
gods of the Hindus, everi at the present day. This perhaps 
gives some clue that KSidSsa must have flourished long be- 
fore the cult of VinSyaka became popular. 

Though it is clear from his writings that the poet was no 
sectarian in his religion, still his predilection, as has been 
aWeady" raid, for S'iva ^s^s toflsobted. All his great classics 
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begin without any exception with an invocation to S'iva. The 
Raghuvams'a commences with the benedictory verse : 

^r\ qT4?ft<Tm^ II 

The poet salutes Parvati and Parames'vara and speaks of 
them as the mother and father of the world. These two are 
united together as the inseparable union of (words) and 
artha (meaning). They are invoked by Kalidasa for the 
success of his undertaking which consisted mainly of vnk and 
artha. The poet prays to the mother and father of the uni- 
verse to endow him with sufficient literary skill in accomplish- 
ing the great literary work which he has undertaken. In the 
Vikramorva&lya it is Sthaipu who is invoked. SthUfiu simply 
means a Pillar. God S'iva is worshipped in the form of a 
Pillar. It is significant to note that this appellation is found 
among the thousand names of Visiiu {Vismisahasrattama). 
What does this show ? Only the ahhedahuddhi of our ancients. 
Kalidasa bestows all the high attributes to this Sthanu. He 
is the one Purusa hailed in the Vedanta, pervading all heaven 
and earth. He is alone Is'vara. Him alone search those 
desirous of salvation by yogic sadhanas. He is the eternal god 
to be realisable by steadfast devotion and meditation. He 
requests for undying name in the literary world : 

It has been pointed out (Introduction to S'nkutitala by 
Sarada Ranjan Ray, p. 52) that Kalidasa indirectly expresses 
his innate desire for mukti. If this is read with what occurs 
at the end of the S'ukuniala : 



proof is positive that Kalidasa’s ambition in life is not wordly 
prosperity, but final release from the bondage of sarhsara. 

In the S'ukuntala, the greatest drama India has ever 
produced, the poet addresses Is'a, another name for S’iva, for 
protection. Is'a is said to be the first of all creations. He is 
the havis (offering) and holf (the sacrificer). He is the 
regulator of time, pervading the worlds as such. He is the 
bija (the seed) of all creatures. It is He who constitutes eight 
forms. Here, as in the Vikfamorvasflya, the poet refers to 
immanence of the Lord as seen through the spectacles of the 
Vedanta. The idea underlying is that nothing is greater than 
Is'a, who may be S'iva, Visnu or Brahma. 

More or less the same invocation is seen in the Mnla* 
vikugniinitra : 

?r: ii 

Here Is'a is also named Krttivasa, meaning He who has 
for his garment the skin of the elephant. Here a reference to 
the Ardhai&ri form of the Lord is indicated {kUntStsammi- 
^radeha). He is a paramayogin a.nd of eight forms which 
are earth, water, tejas, wind, ether, sun, moon and the sacri- 
ficer. Here the poet requests the Lord to make people shed 
their ignorance and evil conduct of life, and take to the conduct 
of the learned and the wise. 

Not only at the commencement of his important classics 
but also towards the conclusion the same Is'a is invoked. For 
example in the Bharatavakya of the S'ztkuntala it is said “ may 
the Self born Nilalohita (S'iva) whose power is manifest all 
round, cancel rny rebirth.” The last two lines already quoted 
above are a prayer to the unborn Nilalohita to secure freedom 
from rebirth. Thus, even in the final benediction, the poet 
turns his mind to the Lbra of his choice who is no other than 
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S'iva. This shows KSlidasa’s anxiety to get rid of the cycle 
of birth and death and to reach the final beatitude. 

Whatever may be the predilection of the poet for a 
particular deity, the fact remains that he was a Vedantin to 
the core. As a Vedantin he makes no difference between this 
god and the other. Whenever occasion occurs, he speaks of 
other gods like Visniu or Bra.hma or Skanda as the Great God, 
the Supreme Being and as the manifestation of the One God. 
Nor has be denounced the gods of other faiths like Jainism 
or Buddhism. He was quite tolerant in his outlook and 
looked upon humanity as a whole as the children of God. 


SSYAIilA’S PmiKA : A QUERY ABOUT 
AN ATHARVAN RITE 
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The Red Kaffirs of the Hindu Kush “neither bury nor burn 
their dead, but place the body in a box arrayed in a fine dress, 
which consists of goat-skins or Kashgar woollens ; they then 
remove it to the summit of a hill near the village, w'here it is 
placed on the ground, but never interred.” ' This rather 
interesting and peculiar burial custom of a primitive Aryan 
tribe, not far from the home-land of the Aryans, has not been 
described — at least to my knowledge — in any great detail for 
us to understand its full meaning and significance to the 
Kaffirs and to Vedic studies. Speaking an Aryan tongue, 
worshipping the high God Imra with burnt offerings, and 
paying the bride-price in bovine currency, the Kaffirs are 
in ■ culture and physique a fossilised, though living, relic 
of the past. Looking up for references in translations of 
the Vedas to the use of wooden coffins, I came across the 
following : 

“ Let not the tree oppress thee, nor the great divine 
earth; having found a place {loka) among the Fathers, 
thrive {edh) thou among those whose king is Yama.” — 
AV. XVIII. 2. 25.® 

^ From Mr. M. A. Shukoors’ unpublished paper. 

* Whitney, Atharvaveda Samhitd, p. 838. 
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“ Give back, O forest tree, him who is deposited here 

with thee, that in Yama’s seat he may sit speaking 

counsels”.— AV. XVIII. 3. 70.' 

According to some authorities cited in Whitney’s annota- 
tions to. the above hymns, Vrksa (like vanaspati at RV. V. 
78. 5) may aptly mean “ a tree used after the manner of a 
coffin”. “Curiously enough” adds Whitney, “petiha (Sayana’s 
gloss for vanaspati) usually means kofinos." But on the 
other hand, — and here begins the trouble — according to the 
Kaus'. (83. 19), the tree referred to in the hymns is the tree at 
the root of which the bone relics are sometimes deposited. 
When commentators of the Vedic texts differ widely on the 
meanings of the terms, the archaeologist who occasionally has 
to explain his finds in the light of the Vedas, and the anthro- 
pologist who has to relate present-day customs to those of the 
past, both find themselves in an intriguing dilemma which can 
be resolved only if, by a closer examination of the ritual and 
textual contexts, the divergences in interpretation can be 
reduced to reasonable limits. In this task archseologists and 
anthropologists can help the Vedic scholar to some extent, for 
the former dig up material relics of the long past ages which 
make those epochs more real and concrete than can be pictur- 
ed on the basis of mere words ; old world customs have a 
strange way of lingering in the so-called marginal areas or 
pockets of culture, whence they are brought to light by the 
anthropologists. The spade of the archseologist is every year 
bringing to light increasing quantities of material which make 
it easier for the student of languages to understand the ancient 
texts. That archaeology has strongly impinged upon Vedic 
studies will be clear to any one from the number of papers 
published on the Incio-Aryan problem in journals devoted to 
archaeology. Anthropologists with their knowledge of primi- 
tive beliefs, rituals and customs, can also help the linguists 
in interpreting ancient practices. Strange rites such as 

^ Whitney, op. cit.f p, 868. 
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purusamedha become less unbelievable and even understand- 
able in the light of what we know of such practices surviving in 
cultural cul-de-sacs. In this short paper, I shall set before 
the Indologists interested in ancient rituals, a few anthro- 
pological and archaeological facts pointing to the use, from 
very early Buddhist times to about the thirteenth century a.d,, 
of coffins, mostly of terracotta, some of which, in all prob- 
ability, were fashioned after wooden models, and also make 
brief references to modern survivals of wooden coffins in the 
marginal areas of Indian culture where Hindu influence 
has been indeed very pronounced. I shall then leave it 
to the linguist to see if the theoretical possibility of the 
tree in the two funerary verses quoted above being a 
wooden receptacle for the bone relics or for the dead body, 
can be substantiated or not, after a critical study of the 
texts. 

The first and obvious question to be raised will be: Did 
the Hindus ever have the custom of putting the dead body 
into a coffin {petika)l The answer is “ Yes.” We know very 
well that the Buddha was born a Hindu, and that his last 
rites were performed according, to the Hindu customs of the 
Gis-Himalayan regions. The very clear account of the funeral 
ceremonies of the Buddha which we have in the Mahnparinih- 
huna Suttanta leaves us in no doubt on this point. In a 
sculpture of the Great Decease, now among the Gandhara 
sculptures in the Lahore Museum, the iron box in which the 
Buddha’s body was placed has been clearly represented. 
(Fig. 1.) The Mallas of Kusinara paid homage to the remains 
of the Buddha with dancing, hymns, music, garlands and 
perfumes and they wrapped the body in a new cloth ; when 
that was done they wrapped it in carded cotton wool, then in 
a new cloth and so bn till they had wrapped the body in five 
hundred successive layers of both kinds. They then placed 
the body in an oil vessel of iron itaila-droi^ii), and covered 
that close up Witlfi ' anothW^^p vessef of iron.’ After the 
cremation, “ the Mallas bf Kusinara surrounded the bones of 





THE GREAT DECEASE 
(Gandhara Frieze, Lahore Museum), 
v : The Curator, Central M it scum. 
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the exalted one in the council-hall with a lattice of spears, 
and with a rannpart of bows ” and, for seven days, there was 
dancing.* The use of the term iaila-drotii in the Buddhist 
scriptures gives an approximate idea of the shape of the 
receptacle, which is further confirmed by the Gandhara 
sculpture of the sarcophagus, in which it is provided with 
hinges (?). It is not clear from the account in the Parini- 
bhnna Suitanta whether for the cremation the body was re- 
moved from the dropi. A metal drotti was used, perhaps, with 
the object of preserving as much of the bones as possible for 
the division of the relics that followed. This foresight on the 
part of the monks should not mislead us into the belief that 
iron sarcophagi were used on all ordinary occasions. One 
should imagine that woo&^n dr oiiis should have been used 
for all except men of the highest rank- 

We should now proceed to link this prehistoric use of 
the coffin by Indian Buddhists with historic and modern 
practices. Culturally and in bodily characters there is much 
in common between the Himalayan tribes such as the Mallas 
and the hill-tribes of Burma. Even in the remotest hills of 
Upper Burma, there is a veneer of Buddhism. Among the 
Karens and other tribes, the wooden burial droV'h with lid, the 
whole of which is carved out from a single piece of the trunk 
of a tree, survives to this day, providing us with a living 
proof of an ancient Indian custom. The following description 
of it is found in Scott’s Upper India Gazetteer, I, part 1, 
p. 535 

“ The coffin is in the shape of a boat, hollowed out 
of a single piece of wood with a narrow slit in what would 
be the keel. In the centre of this slit it is just possible 
to force the head ; this having passed through, the 
body is worked in. The aperture is then closed up) 
and the coffin which has four legs forming part of the 

* Rhys Davids, T. W. & C. A. F„ Dialogues of the Buddha (1910). 
The encircling of the bones with spears and bows is paralleled by the 
ancient S. Indian custom of surrounding hero-stones with a circle of spears 
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whole, is placed in the grave, the four legs keeping it in 

position.” 

Very often the personal ornaments of the deceased are 
interred with him, A mound of earth and a circle of posts 
around it complete the monument, which thus contains all the 
essential aspects of a simplified stupa. How far back in time 
the Karen practice goes, and how wide was its distribution 
in the past, we have no material on which to base an 
opinion, but on theoretical, ethno-geographical grounds, 
it looks obvious that its distribution was wider than at 
present. 

From another region, very strongly under Buddhist in- 
fluence at the beginning of the Christian era, namely Maski 
in S. India, is reported a type of burial (Fig. 2) which can be 
said to be a terracotta copy of the tree-trunk burial of which 
a living example was cited above from- Burma. I am obliged 
to my friend Mr. K. M, Ahmed, Director of Archaeology, 
Hyderabad, for a preliminary description of this most interest- 
ing burial and for the photograph reproduced here with his 
kind permission. An examination of the sarcophagus is 
enough to convince any one that it is based on a wooden 
model of the Burmese type. Mr. Ahmed dates it to the 
Andhra period, i.e. to the early centuries of the Christian era. 
My own feeling is that the . terracotta iiro/M of Maski must 
have had a long “ wooden ” ancestry. 

' The Pallavaram type of many-legged sarcophagi, of 
which a large number has been reported from various sites in 
S. India, sometimes occurs without the legs. Such sarcophagi, 
with their lids on, approximate very closely indeed to the 
taila-droiii of the Gandhara sculpture referred to above, I 
have elsewhere ' tried to relate the legless dropi-likc. sarcophagi 
to, the legged types and the rarer animal-shaped sarcophagi) 
known to us from ancient burials in Southern India. 

' Aiyappao,; A.i The M^alftkic Culture of SoiUhern htdia, Ftesi- 
dential ^(^ess to the section Archssology of the Indian 

!§aeBce jppBgress. [Prpc. tnd^J^^Cmiress (Calcutta, 1945).] 



Fig. 2 

TERRACOTTA SARCOPHAGUS, MASK! 
CourfL\<;y : Director of Archaeology , Hyderabad . 
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Elaborate coffins often mislead superficial observers into 
believing that their use points to interments of the body, i.e. 
to simple burial as opposed to cremation. Very often we 
come across large boat-shaped sarcophagi or burial jars, 
which contain just a handful of burnt or unburnt human 
bones, which makes us wonder why so much energy and 
labour was wasted on large receptacles to hold a small 
quantity of relics ! The explanation is to be found in customs 
of which we have little literary or even traditional evidence. 
The funeral customs of the Hindus of the Island of Bali 
provide very interesting comparative details. The Hindus of 
Bali believe that it is possible for the soul to enter the heaven 
(svarga) of Indra only if the body is cremated. But cre- 
mation is costly and, therefore, those who are not rich enough, 
burn the corpse temporarily in cases of bamboo till, when the 
means of the family permit it, the graves of the dead are 
opened and the bones cremated with elaborate rituals. 
Bodies of the rich are embalmed till the auspicious day for 
their cremation. While there are special types of animal- 
shaped wooden receptacles for the bodies or bone relics, as the 
case may be, of the rich, “the common man, generally, 
has only a square wooden coffin to be burnt in.”’ What 
little we know of the ancient burials of Southern India very 
conclusively proves that exhumation of temporary graves and 
the re-burial of whatever remains in family or communal 
ossuaries was not uncommon in S. India, at least in early 
historical times. 

There may be very little in modern Hindu rituals to 
suggest the use of a coffin at some stage or other in the last 
rites, but investigators of Vedic rituals will do well to 
bear in mind that funeral practices have nowhere remained 
unchanged even in the most conservative cultures of the 
world. Culture contacts between the Vedic and the non- 
Vedic communities should have been one of the most effective 

' Friedrich, R., An Account oj the Island of Bali [J. R. A, S. 
Vols. VIII e# se®,] , ; < 
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factors causing ritual modifications, economic factors being 
another such. In a very illuminating paper, ^ Prof. V. 
Gordon Childe has shown that funerary elaborations declined 
with the growth of wealth and with the progress in civili- 
zation. Simplified modern rites are thus no index of the 
past, and this view of Prof. Gordon Childe should induce 
students of Vedic rites to re-examine their material. On 
general grounds, there is no improbability in the vrksa of the 
funerary hymns of the Atharva Veda, cited above, denoting 
a funeral chest. 


‘ Directional Changes in funerary practices during fifty -thou sand 
years. [Man, 4 (London, 1945).] 


THE ROOTS OF ADVAITA IN THE RGVEDA 


BY 

Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevak 

The dominating theme of the hymns of the Rgveda is to 
please the gods through song and sacrifice in the hope of 
receiving rewards. The singers pray for wealth and progeny, 
strength of limb and length of life. Indra, the most popular 
and powerful of the Vedic gods, is invoked with a view to 
making him help to win victory — victory over malevolent forces 
of nature, victory over earthly adversaries. As one poet 
puts it, “ Without whom men do not conquer, whom they, 
when fighting, call on for help ; who has been a match for 
every one, who moves the immovable : he, O men, is Indra.” ‘ 
And in order to bribe him as it were, he is offered, in most of 
the hymns that glorify him, his favourite drink, smna. Varuna, 
another major god, guardian of the physical and moral order, 
is prayed to for forgiveness of sin. The following is typical 
of the Varuna hymns : “ I ask, O Varuna, wishing to know this 
my sin ; I go to ask the wise, the sages all tell me the same : 
Varuna it is who is angry with thee. Was it for an old sin, 
O Varuna, that thou wishest to destroy thy friend who always 
praises thee? Tell me, thou unconquerable Lord, and I will 
quickly turn to thee with praise, freed from sin. Absolve us 
from the sins of our fathers, and from those which we com- 
mitted with our own bodies. It is not our own doing. 
Varuna, it was a slip, an intoxicating draught, passion, dice 

' Macdonell, A.A., Vedic Reader, p. 51, 
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thoughtlessness,”^ Agni, the domestic priest and 

messenger of the gods, who is next in importance only to 
Indra, is addressed in many a hymn in order that he may 
convey the oblations (of the worshipper) to the gods and bring 
the gods to the place of sacrifice. “ O Agni, the worship and 
sacrifice that thou emcompassest on every side, that same 
goes to the god. May Agni, the invoker, of wise intelligence, 
the true, of most brilliant fame, the god, come with the 
gods.” ■ Thus the gods, individually or collectively, are 
eulogised in the hymns in order that they might ward off evil 
and bestow their blessings on the worshipper. The Vedic 
bard prays : 

‘ Sweet be the night and sweet the dawns, 

Sweet the terrestrial atmosphere ; 

Sweet be our father Heaven to us. 

Vanaspati be full of sweets for us, and full of sweets the sun. 

May our milch -kine be sweet for us. 

Be Mitra gracious unto us, and Varuna and Aryaman ; 

Indra, Brahaspati, be kind, and Visnu of the mighty stride.’ 

The religion that is implicit in most of the hymns is 
polytheistic. A plurality of gods largely fashioned out of the 
powers of nature are worshipped for the sake of worldly 
welfare and heavenly happiness. But the mind of man 
cannot rest content with a crowd of gods. Anarchy in 
religion is bound to result in a vexation of the spirit and a 
weariness of the intellect. The Rgvedic poets sometimes ask : 
kasmai devuya havisu vidhema y to what God shall we offer 
our oblation? (X. 121). ho dadar^a prathamu juyamnnamy 
who saw the first born ? The philosophical mind of the seer 
searches for a first principle which will explain all things, 
being their^ supporting ground. 

Metaphysical suggestions of a monistic doctrine are 
found in a few of the hymns especially of the first and tenth 

. , ^ VIL S6. 3-6 ; to Muir, O. & T., Vol. V. , 

^ I. 1. 4-5 ; Macdonell, Vedic Reader, pp. 6 & 7. 

" I. 90. 7-9 ; R, T, H. GrifiSith, Hymns of the Rigveda, Vol. I. 
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Ma^dalas. Monism rather than Monotheism was achieved 
by the Vedic thinkers because their gods were not completely 
personified. Varuna is the nearest approach to the god of 
the monotheist. But even here the natural phenomena 
associated with Varuna are not altogether absent from the 
thoughts of the psalmists. If the Indian mind were less 
philosophically inclined, it would have completed the process 
of personifying the gods and promoted one of them to the 
place of supremacy. But instead the ‘ arrested anthropomor- 
phism ’ of the Vedic thinkers enabled them to seek a principle 
of unity at the back of all distinctions. This they did in 
several ways. The gods are sometimes addressed collectively, 
instead of severally, as vis'vedev'sh ; and they are held in 
one comprehensive conception. In some hymns rta, the 
principle of order in nature and morality, is raised to 
supremacy. Originally meant the ordered course of 
nature, such as the regulated change of season, the rising and 
the setting of sun and moon, etc. Later, the scope of the 
conception was extended so as to cover men’s conduct ; it 
became the law of morals. The gods were entrusted with the 
function of keeping the Law. Especially Varupa, the most 
moral god, came to be regarded as the custodian of rta, rtasya 
gopu. Then gradually, the Vedic seer found in rta the 
principle of an unchanging reality. “ The Maruts come from 
afar from the seat of the rta” (IV. 21. 3). “The dawn 
follows the path of rta, the right path, as if she knew them 
before. She never oversteps the regions. The sun follows the 
path of rta” (1.24.8). In the conception of Aditi, again, 
may be found the makings of the Upanisadic Brahman. 
“ Aditi is the sky, Aditi is the intermediate region, Aditi is 
father and mother and son, Aditi is all the gods and the five 
tribes. Aditi is whatever has been born, Aditi is whatever 
shall be born” (I. 89. 10). In a similar strain some hymns 
identify Prajapati with all the gods and nature as well. The 
PurusasuMa gives a description of the Purusa who is imma- 
nent as well as transcendent : “ Thousand-headed was 
21 
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Purusa, thousand-eyed, thousand-footed. He having covered 
the earth on all sides, extended beyond it the length of ten 
fingers. Purusa is this all, that has been and that will be. 
And he is the lord of immortality, which he grows beyond 
through food. Such is his greatness, and more than that is 
Purusa. A fourth of him is all beings, three-fourths of him 
are what is immortal in Heaven.” ^ In one striking verse the 
gods are characterised as, but different names for one and the 
same reality. 

‘ They call him Indra, Mitra, Varuija, -Agni and he is 
heavenly nobly-winged Garutman. To what is one, sages 
give many a title ; they call it Agni, Yama, Mataris'van,’ ^ 

It is significant that, in the second half of this verse, the 
only reality is called ‘ It,’ neither male nor female. The 
well-known Nusadlya hymn which has been praised as contain- 
ing ‘ the flower of Indian thought ’ speaks of the one that was' 
calm and self-sustained before creation. 

“ Then there was neither Aught nor Nought, 
no air nor sky beyond. 

What covered all ? Where rested all ? In 
watery gulf profound ? 

Npr death was there, nor deathlessness, nor 
change of night and day. 

That one breathed calmly, self-sustained 
nought else beyond it lay. 

Gloom hid in gloom-existed first — 
one sea, eluding view. 

That one, a void in chaos wrapt, 
by inward fervour grew. 

Within it first arose desire, 
the primal germ of mind. 

Which nothing with existence links, 
as sages searching find. 

The kindling ray that shot across 
the dark and drear abyss — 

’ X. 90. 1-3 ; Macdonell, o^. cii., pp. 195-97. 

: r * J. 1^54. 46 ; Griffith, cU,, Vol. 1, p. 292. 
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Was it beneath ? Or high aloft ? 

What bard can answer this ? 

There fecundating powers were found, 
and mighty forces strove — • 

A self-supporting mass beneath, 
and energy above 

Who knows, who ever told from whence 
this vast creation rose ? 

No gods had then been born — who then 
can e’er the truth disclose ? 

Whence sprang this world and whether 
framed by hand divine or no— 

Its Lord in heaven alone can tell, 
if even he can show.” '• 

In this hymn may be discerned the quintessence of 
Monism, All things are traced to one principle. Opposites 
like being and non-being, life and death, night and day, are 
shown to be the self-unfoldment of this One. How from the 
distinctionless principle which is ‘neither aught nor nought ’ 
the world of opposites and distinctions arose no one can tell. 
‘That One’ {iad which the hymn does not name is 

the ground of the universe. Because it is devoid of differ- 
ences, it is referred to as a void. It is ^unya as it were. 
The world-process is an appearance in and of it. How the 
one appears as the many is a mystery. Thus we may note 
in the Nusadlya hymn the foundations of Advaita — the 
doctrine that ultimate reality is one and that the world is an 
appearance, a result of muy'U, 

Support for the Advaita view of snkqin or witness-self 
may be found in a verse which occurs in 5gveda, I. 164 : 

“ Two birds with fair wings, knit with bonds of friendship, 
in the same sheltering tree have found a refuge. 

One of the twain eats the sw'eet fig-tree’s fruitage, the other 
eating not regardeth only.”’’ 

' X, 129 ; J. Muir, op. cit., Vol. V, p. 356 

■ Griffith, op, cit,, p. 287. 
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This verse appears again in the Upanisads.^ The term mUyU 
is used in the Rgveda to mean the power of illusion. “ Indra 
assumes many shapes quickly by his muy^” (VI. 47. 18). 
The subject of an obscure hymn of the Rgveda (X. 177) is 
said to be mwyubheda, ‘ the discernment of maya or illusion 
(the cause of material creation) ’ (Wilson). T|ie topic of 
another difficult hymn (X. 71), according to Sayana, is para- 
brahmajnuna, knowledge of the Absolute. It will thus be 
seen that the roots of Advaita are far deeper than they are 
ordinarily understood, since they extend to some of the 
mantras of the Rgveda. 



THE S'JSI^GSRAMAKIART OF SAINT AKBAR SHAH 

by 

Dr. V. Raghavan 

While pursuing my interest in the literary products of the 
healthy cultural interaction of Sanskrit and the Muslim 
patrons and saints, my eye caught an entry in the Catalogue 
of Sanskrit manuscripts in the Government Oriental Library 
in Mysore, (Supplemental Catalogue, 1928, p. 14)— S'f»g3ra- 
manjarli Badu Akbar. The names of the work and its 
MusUm author excited my curiosity and led me to an 
examination of the contents of the manuscript. Sri H. R. 
Rangaswamy Ayyangar, the Curator-in-charge of the Library, 
was kind enough not only to send me some extracts from the 
manuscript, but also to supply later a complete transcript of 
the manuscript for my use. 

As the name signifies, S'rhgaramafijari is a work on 
poetics, dealing with S'rhgara Rasa in detail. The work is, 
like the Rasamanjari, which it frequently criticises, a treatise 
on the different kinds of Nayikas and Nayakas figuring in 
S'rngara. It is interesting to note that this S' fhgaramanjari 
is a Sanskrit version of a Telugu work of the same name, and 
more interesting it is to know that both these, the Telugu and 
the Sanskrit versions, are ascribed to a Muslim author. 

Fortunately, the work is not silent about its author. The 
first verse pays obeisance to Hindu divinities ; in the second 
verse, the writer pays respect to his Guru; the third verse 
begins a series introducing the author of the work. In verse 
3, Bande Nawaz Hazarat, (Bande Navaja Hajarati), is 
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saluted ; in verse 4, the genealogy of the author is begun ; in 
the family of Bande Nawaz Hazarat appeared Shah Raja 
(S'aharaja) ; verse 5 says that this Shah Raja had three sons, 
Shah Raja, Shahnafezarullah, and Akbar Shah; from the 
second of the three brothers, was born Shah Raja, described 
as preceptor to the King (verse 6). This Shah Raja had a son 
named Akbar Shah, otherwise known as Bade Saheb (verse 
7) ; the next verse further extols the greatness of Akbar Shah, 
mentioned here as Safal Bade Saheb; verse 9 praises this 
Bade Sahib’s knowledge, piety, eminence and fame ; in verse 
10 and 11, two younger brothers of this Bade Saheb, Akbar 
Shah, are mentioned, Mir Saheb and Shah Saheb ; two more 
verses extol again the eldest brother Ba4e Saheb Akbar, the 
first referring to his intelligence, learning and high position, 
and the second trying to explain etymologically that his name 
Akbar (A-ka-vara) means that not even the divinities Visriu 
and Brahml are his superiors. 
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This Akbar Shah was a patron of poets (verse 14). This 
Akbar who was respected by the king, himself wrote in 
Telugu, the work called Syrigaramahjari (verse 15), and this 
is its Sanskrit version (verse 16). 

ai^5r^ug=i)jiT=g?gDTgfg mmfh i 

^|OITI%T rigH || ?, 2 1! 

fgjiT{^5r\of 11 |i 

WI: 11 ? S l| 

in the above verses, more than once, reference was 
made to Akbar Shah and his father Shah Raja being the 
respected Gurus of the king. The important information of 
the name of this king is given in a prose passage which 
now follows. The whole passage which further eulogies the 
philosophical, literary, musical and other artistic endowments 
of the author Baijle Saheb Akbar Shah describes him at the 
beginning as the preceptor of Sultan Abul Hasan. 
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I (p. 3 of my transcript.) 


I proceed now to identify the author, his revered ances- 
tor, and his royal patron. Bande Nawaz Hazarat who is 
saluted in verse 3 is the renowned Muslim Saint Gesu Daraz 
of Gulbarga. According to the Hadiqat-ul-Alam, Auranga- 
zeb, during his march against the last Qtub Shahi King Abul 
Hasan alias Tana Shah, paid a visit to the tomb of “ Hazarat 
Saiyad Bande Nawaz Muhammad Gaisu-Daraza ” at Gul- 
barga^ (on 6-12-1686), and distributed Rs. 20,000 to the 
devotees and disciples there. Fortunately, we have ample 
materials bearing on the life of this Muslim Saint. “This 
famous Muslim Saint was born at Dilli (Delhi) on the 4th 
Rajab, A. H. 721 (30th July a.d. 1321). His proper name is 
Sadr-ud-Din Muhammad Hussaini, but he was commonly 
called Muhammad Gesu Daraz, on account of his having 
long ringlets. He was a disciple of Shekh Nasir-ud-Din 
Chiragh of Dilli who sent him to the Dakhan in A. H. 802 
(a.d. 1399) during the reign of the Sultan Firuz Bahmani. 
The latter received him with much honour and respect, but 
afterwards quarrelled with him, and to this disagreement with 
the Saint the author of the Burhan-i-Ma’Asir attributes 
the subsequent misfortunes of Sultan Firuz.^ According to 
Ferishtah, the Sultan favoured Gisu Daraz as the supreme 
Saint in the place of the previously favoured family of Shekh 
Sirajuddin, granted to him many towns, villages and lands 
near Kulbargah, together with a college and a monastery ; 
the people of Dekhan revered Gisu Daraz as even greater 

^See pp. 120-126 — English part of the Govalkondyaci Qutbsahi, 
Bharata Ithihasa Samsodhaka Mandali Series, Poona, No. 39. 

®But on 30th October according to Sir J. Sarkar; Aurangazeb, 
Vol. IV, p. 356. 

’ History of the Bahoiapi Dynasty (Founded on the Burh5n-i-Ma’a§ir) 
by Major J. S King. Indian AnSihuary, 28, 1899 (May), pp. 186-7. 
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than the Prophet.^ The Oriental Biographical Dictionary of 
Thomas William Beale* gives some more information about 
Gisu Daraz. Beale says that the saint is said to be the 
author of several works among which are the “ Adah al 
Murid'', the “ Wajadul-Ashikim ”, containing the whole 
duty of a Sufi disciple etc., and also a work of fables 
in Persian entitled “ Asmar-ul-Asrar.” He was buried at 
Hasanabad commonly called Kulbarga." Of his descendants 
Beale says that “ during the reigns of the Dakhin Sultans, 
great sums of money were occasionally offered to his (Gisu 
Daraz’s) descendants who reposed near the saint, in vow and 
presents.” Beale mentions also the son of Gisu Daraz who 
was known as Muhammad Akbar and was the author of the 
‘‘ Akced Akbari” containing the principles of the Muham- 
madan faith.” According to the Taskire-auliya-i-Hind, I am 
told,’ the father of Gisu Daraz was known as Shah Raja, and 
that the grandson of Gisu Daraz was known as Mir Sadidullah. 

The Hadiquat-u’l, ‘ Alam also says in connection with the 
death and burial of Sultan Abul Hasan at Daulatabad near 
the tomb of the father of Gisu Daraz, that Syed Kaju Qattal 
was the name of the father of Gesu Daraz." From the 
genealogy given in our S'rngaramanjarJ, we may see these 
names Shahraja, Akbar and Mir recurring in the family. 

Recently mention has been made of Gisu Daraz by 
Prof, H. K. Sherwani of the Osmania University, Hyderabad, 
in his article entitled “Taju’D-Din Firoz and the Synthesis 
of Bhamani Culture,” in the New Indian Antiquary, Vol. VI, 
No. 4, pp. 75-89. According to Mr. Sherwani, Gisu Daraz’s 
father was Syed Yusuf who had visited Dekhan during the 

' Ibid., p, 186 fn, 

* Asiatic Society, Bengal, Calcutta 1881. 

' For a view of the tomb of Gisu Daraz, see Annual Report of the 
Archaeological Dept, of H. E. H. the Nizam 1936-7, plate V. The tomb 
was built by Firuz’s successor Ahmad Shah I, (New Indian Antiquary, 
VI. 4. p. 78 fn. 15.) 

\ By Mr. Sayyid Usha of the Islamic Department, Madras University. 

" P. 182, English translation, Govalkondyaci Qutbshahi,— Bharata 
- Itihasa Samsodhaka Mandal Publication, Poona. 
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time of Muhammad Tughlaq and had breathed his last at 
Khuldabad on 12-7-1331 A.D. Gisu Daraz was born at Delhi 
on 10-7-1321, but was “eighty lunar years old” when he 
arrived at Gulbarga with a host of disciples. The first im- 
pression of the Saint and the regard which Firoz had for him 
did not last.^ Gisu Daraz died on 1-11-1422.^ Both Hindus 
and Muslims revered Gisu Daraz and his tomb which was 
built by the successor of Firoz, Ahmad Shah I, Bharoani, 
who “ perhaps knew the spiritual and moral influence ” of the 
Saint and “ was not slow to take full advantage of it.” (p. 87). 

From the above accounts and the list supplied by the 
S'rugaramanjari we may draw up the following genealogy ; 

Syed Yusuf or Shahraja 

son Gizu Daraz (Bande Nawaz Hazara t) 1321-1422 A.D. 
(came to the Deccan in 1399 a. d. during the time 
of Firoz and Ahmad I Bahmani) 

i 

son Akbar 

! 

son Mir Sadidullah 

i 

descendant Shah RSja 
i 

3 sons 


Shah RSia Sahanafesarulla .'^kbar Shah 

, 1 

son Shah Raja 
Preceptor of king 
Abul Hasan (c, 1644-1704 A.p.) 

3 sons 


Akbar Shah alias Bade Mir S5heb Shah Saheb 

Saheb, author of the 
S'rngaramaSjari 

* On the details of this estrangement between the king and the saint, 

see Mr. Sherwani’s article, p. -87. ; 

* Mr. Sherwani refers to the works Hadrat Gesu Daraz by Hamid 
Siddiqi, Hyderabad, Zahird’D'- Din’s Sultan Ahmad Shah Bahmani, the 
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Now the king of whom our author Akbar Shah and his 
father Shah Raja are described as Gurus is mentioned as 
Sultan Abul Hasan. In the text introducing him, he is 
described as a scholar of great culture and accomplishments 
in arts. This is in all likelihood none else than Abul Hasan 
Qtub Shah of Golkonda, known as Tana Shah as a result of 
his gaiety (1672-1687 A.D.) who was the last Qtub Shahi 
king, was made captive by Aurangazeb on 21st Sept. 1687, 
and died in 1704 a.d.^ Between a.u. 1350 and 1650, i.e. 
between Gesu Daraz and Akbar Shah, time has elapsed for 
nearl)? twelve generations. We know till now' only up to the 
grand-son of Gesu Daraz and up to the great-grandfather of 
Akbar Shah. The names of the other members of this family 
and the part which this family played in the political 
and cultural events of Dekkan deserve to ibe brought to 
light by the historians and literateurs of Hyderabad and 
Dekkan. 

An independent corroboration of the relationship between 
Sultan Abul Hasan and the saints of Gesu Daraz family at 
Gulbarga and of the king being the pupil of Shah Raja is 
furnished by the work Hadiquat-u’l-’Alam, available in an 
English Translation in the publication “ Golkondyaci Qutb- 
shahi ” of the Bharata itihasa Samshodaka Mandal, Poona. 
This work states twice that Abul Hasan was staying at the 
tomb of Gesu Daraz in his youth and was a student of a 
descendent of Gesu dynasty, ShSh Raju, who happens to be 
the father of our author Akbar Shah, as mentioned in the 
genealogical list in the S'rngaramafijari. .The Hadiquat-'ul- 
’Alam says in connection with the marriage of Abul Hasan 
It was resolved that the bride (daughter of Abdullah Qutb- 
shah) should be given in marriage to Abul Hasan who was 

manuscript in the tomb at Gulbarga of Gisu Daraz’s life by one of his 
disciples Muhammad Ali Samani and to the Hyderabad edition of the 
saint’s work Khatimah, containing extracts from the last mentioned 
manuscript. 

’ Sarkar, Aurangazeb. IV, pp. 333, 384. 

’pp. 81-2, English translation. 
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a near relative from the side oi the king’s mother. As 
destined by God, the very night when the hour of marriage 
was fixed, Abul Hasan was sent for. He was then taken to 

the bathroom dressed and the 

princess was at last given over to him. It is related that 
Abul Hasan who was residing for fourteen years previous to 
his marriage at the Tahiyeh of his Murshid Sayid ShSh 
Raju, who was one of the revered grand-children' of his 
holiness Saiyad Muhammad Gaisu Daraz and was a 
worthy successor 'to his great predecessor. It was from 
this Takiyeh that Abul Hasan was taken in pomp to the 
bathroom and was decorated in the bridegroom’s dress for 
the marriage with the princess.” The book goes on to 
narrate how Saiyad Shah Raju foresaw this coming event on 
the day previous when Abul Hasan came to him to pay the 
usual respects to his teacher.*' The same source says later 
in connection with the death of Abul Hasan : 

" He (the Quiladar of the Daulatabad fort) buried him 
(Abul Hasan) near the grave of Syed Raju Qattal (revered 
father of Syed Muhammad Gaisu Daraz) adjacent to the 
Mausoleum. The date of his death has not been mentioned 
in any of the existing books on history or biography. But 
because it is told that he passed fourteen years of his life in 
childhood, and fourteen years in study as a disciple of his 
spiritual preceptor Syed Shah Raju, and afterwards ruled for 
fourteen years, passed a further period of fourteen years in 
captivity, it can be said that he died in 1111 H or 1112 H. 
(1700 A.D.).” 

This account confirms the information in our S'rhgara- 
manjari that our author Akbar Shah’s father was called Shah 
Raja, and that Abul Hasan was a student under that Shah 
Raja, our author’s father. The king was thus a friend and 
co-student of our author himself. It is but fitting that one 
who had spent his youth at the tomb of Gesu Daraz should 

’ Means descendant. 

” See also Sarkar, Aurangazeb, IV, p, 332. 
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pass away at Daulatabad and get buried by the side of the 
tomb of Syed Raja, father of Gesu Daraz. 

In a verse in the beginning already quoted, this Sanskrit 
S'rngSramanjari is stated to be a translation of a Telugu 
work of that name by Akbar Shah himself. A second 
reference to this Telugu original and to the illustrative 
Telugu verse of old occurring in it are made in the course 
of the Sanskrit version : On p. 26 of my Transcript in the 
section on Saraanya Nayika, the work speaks of the Telugu 
illustrative verse in the original. 

The work no doubt expressly mentions the literary gifts 
of Akbar Shah, but a legitimate doubt may be raised whether 
the Muslim Saint Akbar Shah wrote this work on love^ in 
Telugu and Sanskrit. The doubt may be strengthened by 
the fact that one of the introductory verses here (No. 14), 
as also the prose passage quoted above, refers to Akbar Shah 
as a patron of poets, and in the course of the work Akbar 
himself is eulogied in illustration as the Nayaka on pp. 23, 
31, 73, and 78 of my Transcript. It may be that at the 
instance of xAkbar, some Telugu scholar wrote the original 
S'rngaramafijari in Telugu and then a Sanskrit scholar 
translated it into Sanskrit. Obeisance to the Hindu divinities 
in the first stanza will be appropriate in that case. Whether 
Akbar Shah was the real author or only the patron, it is all the 
same significant that in the Muslim courts of the Deccan, in- 
digenous literature and art flourished. It is well known that 
the Qtub Shahis were great promoters of letters, both as authors^ 
and patrons, and at their hands especially Telugu literature 
received great encouragement."* Sometime back I dealt 

^ Jain saints have written many treatises on love, and there is no 
impossibility in saint Akbar Shah writing on love. 

* For the literary productions of the Qutb Shahis, see Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. 28, No. ii, pp. 176-189. 

* See Triveni, XIV. ii. 1942, B. V. Krishna Rao, Telugu Literature 
under the Kutub Shahis. 
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with a probable Telugu poet named Kumuda under the 
Qutub Sahis,^ but here I am able to bring to light the fact 
that under the last popular Qutub Shahi king Abul Hasan 
Tanashah, a Telugu work on the classification of the Nayakas 
and Nayikas in love named S'rhgaramanjari was produced 
in Gulbarga. According to the Hadiquat-uM-’Alam, as 
pointed out before, Abul Hasan was, before he was brought 
to Golkonda and suddenly made king, studying in the tomb 
of Gesu Daraz at Gulbarga, under the then descendant and 
guardian of the tomb of Gesu Daraz, viz., Shah Raja, father 
of our author Akbar Shah and also perhaps under Akbar 
Shah himself who must have succeeded Shah Raja as the 
king’s spiritual preceptor after his father. The friendship 
must have persisted, and as Tanashah the king given to 
pleasure, Abui Hasan might well have commissioned his 
Guru’s son to write a treatise on love.® It has already been 
remarked that the tomb of Gesu Daraz was a meeting point 
of adoration for both the Hindus and the Muslims, Besides, 
Akkanna and MSdanna, the two Hindu ministers of Tanashah 
kept up a Hindu atmosphere and it is recorded that one of 
the pleas with which Aurangazeb was induced to punish Abul 
Hasan Tanashah was that, at the instance of his two Hindu 
ministers, even Muhammadan courtiers of Abul Hasan were 
taking part in Hindu celebrations." Tradition glorifies Tana- 
shah with the story of Saint Ramadas of Bhadracala, the 
details of which are well-known to all. Down below all its 
gaiety, Tanashah’s heart appears to have had a firm philo- 
sophical anchor and none will fail to be struck by the spiritual 

* See Journal of the Andhra History and Culture, VoL L 

^ It must be noted in this connection that an author on this very 
subject of Nayakas and Nayikas in love, the celebrated composer of Telugu 
Padas, Ksetrajna, was patronised by Abdulla Qutb Shah of Golconda (a.d. 
1620»72) and his general, Tupakula Kfst^appa; in his song in Deva- 
gtodhari raga, Adi tala, Ksetrajna sayg that he had a contest with one 
Tulasimurti in the court of the Padshah of Golconda and that on that 
occasion, he composed 1,100 Padas. See my article on Hyderabad as a 
Centre of SangUa in the 1945 Souvenir of the Krishnagana Sabha, 

® See p. 91, Hadiquat-u’l-*Alam, English translation. 
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dignity of his last testament, spoken by Abul Hasan on the 
eve of the fall of his fort and his capture by Aurangazeb. 
Abul Hasan said : 

“ My belief in God, the Glorious and the Great, the 
Creator of the World and the sustainer of princes and paupers 
is such that He, may He be glorified, never keeps back His 
kind and merciful glances from his slave at any time or under 
any circumstance and sends him his allotted food. My 
paternal and maternal grandfathers passed their time always 
in peace and plenty and power. Yet, for some time, God 
willed that I should pass my days in poverty. Again, with 
his bounteous glance falling upon me, a humble fellow. He 
created for me such environments as, within only a short 
period of one hour, exalted me in the high position of king- 
ship. Nobody including myself could have ever imagined 
that I was to be a king. He, praise be to Him, has now left 
no desire or yearning in my heart. I gave away lacs and 
spent crores. Now He may have taken the reigns of sover- 
eignty out of my hands as a retribution against some improper 
acts of mine. I must not grudge against His very kind 
treatment ” 

It is therefore quite natural to suppose that some Telugu 
and Sanskrit poets associated with both the king and his 
spiritual preceptor were connected with the production of this 
S'rhgaramafijari in Telugu and Sanskrit. 

The S'rngaramafijari quotes a number of authors on the 
subject, criticises them, and exhibits a flair for originality. 
With these and the contents of the work in detail, I am 
dealing in the Introduction to my edition of the S'rhgara- 
maftjari. 



ALLUSIONS IN THE RGVEDA TO THE 
DOCTRINE OF TRANSMIGRATION^ 


H. G. Narahari 


I THINK I have already® adduced enough evidence in support 
of the view that the Upanisads exist only to explain the 
teaching of the Samhitas and to continue the tradition 
handed down by these texts. One piece of such evidence 
is the frequency with which the Upanisads cite Vedic verses 
and passages in support of some of their statements which, 
they probably fear, may not otherwise carry the same degree 
of authority with them. On occasions like this, the Upa- 
nisadic seer almost assumes the role of a commentator, and 
the Upanisad can well lay claims to be called an exegetical 
text. It is not always that the commentator is also able to 
get at the very meaning of the text which its author himself 
had in his mind. Sheer incapacity to grasp the author’s 
intention, or a frantic anxiety to find his support for a purely 
selfish idea, often makes the commentator stray away from 
the original sense of the text before him. As Jonathan Swift'’ 
so beautifully put it : 

“ As learned commentators view 
In Homer more than Homer knew. 


‘ This paper is prepared by me as Research Fellow in the Sanskrit 
Department of the Madras University. 

” See my paper, The Samhitas and the Older Upanisads, contributed 
to the Professor M. Hiriyanna Commemoration Volume, Mysore. 

•On Poetry, 1. 103, 177. 
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So geographers, in Afric-maps, 

With savage-pictures fill their gaps ; 

And over unhabitable downs 

Place elephants for want of towns.” 

Another poet of recent times, the late Rabindranath Tagore, 
would like us to understand that even translators are not free 
from such a failing, and would advise us to go to the original 
text itself if we desire to get at the real spirit of the literary 
piece. To use his own poetic language, “ Languages are 
jealous. They do not give up their best treasures to those 
who try to deal with them through an intermediary belonging 
to an alien rival. We have to court them in person and 
dance attendance on them. Poems are not like market 
commodities transferable. We cannot receive the smiles and 
glances of our sweet-heart through an attorney, however 

diligent and dutiful he may be.’” 

A critical study of the TJpanisads shows that even these 
texts are not entirely free from this general weakness of 

commentators and translators. 

The Bf. Up. (I. 4. 10) speaks of the solitary existence ol 
the primordial Brahman at the beginning of Creation. It 
realised itself and thus realised All (utmunam evUvet aham 
brahmnsmiti ; tasmEt tat sarvam ahhavat). Gods, seers and 
men followed the example of the Primordial^ macrocosm. 
Among the seers who did so, the ?gvedic seer Vamadeva who 
said “ I was Manu and the Sun,” {aham manur abhavam 
suryasf ca),' we are asked to understand, is one. The inten- 
tion of the Upanisad here is obviously to emphasize the 
fact that VSmadeva had realised himself in the traditional 
manner started by Brahman and followed by the numerous 
gods; and, in support of its statement, it adduces the author- 
ity of the Vedic verse ahath manur abhavam suryas^ ca etc. 
Later writers have only too eagerly and blindly followed the 
line of interpretation followed by the Upanisad. Some of 

‘ Contemporary Indian Philosophy (Library of Philosophy, London, 
1936), p. 30 f. 
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the commentators even betray a tendency to strain even the 
Upanisadic text to suit their own purposes. S'ahkara^ thus 
sees in the Vedic verse under notice an allusion to the former 
births of Vamadeva. It is not clear whether Badarayana 
also has the same Vedic verse in view during his two 
allusions' to Vamadeva, though, while commenting on him, 
S'ahkara'' drags in this verse and interprets it as he did while 
commenting on the Upanisad. 

Obviously, both the Upanisad and the writers that came 
later imagine that Vamadeva himself is the speaker in the 
hymn (RV. IV. 26. 1) under consideration now. Katyayana ' 
and Sayapa*^ also show a leaning towards the same delusion, 
but are luckily hesitant in their attitude. But the verse 
appears to be best interpreted when Indra is taken ® as the 
speaker, glorifying that magical power of his whereby he is 
able to assume any forni he likes. In fact, in another 
context ’ of the Rgveda, there is a clear reference to such a 
capacity on his part {Indro mUyUbhih pururMpa tyate). His 
devotees very frequently® identify him with a number of 
other gods like Surya and Savitr. In one verse,® the word 
mrya is even used as an adjective to qualify Indra {sa suryah 
paryurU vammsyendro vavrtyM). Moreover, the Vamadeva 
family forms one of the major groups of priestly singers in 
the Rgveda, and is known for its special devotion to Indra ; 
forty-nine out of the fifty-eight hymns in Man^ala IV of the 

‘ Commentary on Br. Up., I. 4. 10. 

^ Brahmasutras, I. 1. 30 and III. 4. 51. 

^ Ramanuja is no better, while Madhva’s attitude is uncertain. 

' Sarvamtkramatji on RV. IV. 26. 1. ■ 

■’On RV. IV. 26. 1; Wilson (Rtgwda SawAiVs, London, 1857, III. 
172 n.) seems to be partly inclined in favour of Sayana. 

* Grassraann, Rigveda, I. 133 ; Ludwig, Der Rigveda, V. 467 ; 
Griffith, Hymns of the Rigveda. I. 428 n. ; Geldner, Der Rigveda, I. 
409 n.; Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 57 ; Deussen, Philosophy of the 
Upanishads, p. 318; Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and 
Upanishads, p. 571 ; Oldenberg is silent on the point. 

' RV, VI.47. 18. , , 

^ A. A. Macdonell,. o^), cit., p. 57. 

‘RV. X. 89. 2. 
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^ilgveda are sung by the Vamadeva family ; and though 
other gods like Agni, Mitra and Varuna also receive their 
share of praises, by far the chief object of their adoration 
is Indra to whom nearly sixteen whole hymns in the 
Mapdala are devoted. 

A similar mistake is committed by the Ait. ArJ (11. 5.) 
when it makes another Vedic verse (RV. IV. 27. 1) refer to 
the third birth of Vamadeva, besides those derived by him 
from his father and by initiation. The real speaker in the 
verse is either the falcon of Indra' who escapes from his 
fortified dwelling-place in his mother’s womb in order to fetch 
the soma from heaven; or, it is possible'’ that the narrator is 
the wise soma itself which relates how it was borne away by 
the hawk from its iron strong-holds, and how it came down 
to earth as a hawk. In any case,' it is impossible to accept 
that Vamadeva refers, even in this verse, to his own pre-natal 
experiences. 

It is thus clear that neither of these two Vedic verses ' 
can have anything to do with the doctrine of transmigration. 

The attempt to see clear references to this doctrine in 
the Rgveda is not only traditional, but attempts have been 
made in this direction even in modern times. 

In the course of a fairly lengthy article,*’ M.A. — M. 
Boyer makes an elaborate examination of a number of Vedic 
passages which speak of immortality. The result of such a 
study is his verdict that, in the Veda, the notion of im- 
mortality is invariably connected with the length of terres- 
trial life, and that human immortality implied then a 

*^This is the same as Ait. Up^, II. 4. 4-5 ; S'ankara repeats the mistake 
while commenting on BrahmasUtras III. 4. 51, and Saya^a while com- 

men ting on the Vedic verse itself. 

^ Griffith, op* cii*, 1. 429 n* ; Deussen, loc* cii. 

’* Liidwigj op* V. 468 ; Deussen, Ibid* 

^ Grassmann {op* cii*, L 134) thinks that we have the speech of the 
other gods {spricht der Gbtteraar) in this verse. For a full discussion of 
the theme, see Oidenberg, Rgveda-Noten, I. 291 f. 

cf» Deussen, loc* cit* ; Keith, ioc* cit 

^' Journal Asiatique, IX Serie, XVIII (1901), pp. 451 ffi 
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prolonged duration rather than an eternal continuance of 
life. With the same body which was only purified and 
refined by Agni, life was continued even on the other side of 
death. It was, in short, a form of existence, for ever removed 
from death, that these Vedic immortals led. In Boyer’s own 
words, “ certains textes du mains V etahlissent solideinent, 
que les Aryas vediques trouvaient legitime d' identifier d la 
pleine longueur de la vie terrestre, bien que celled aboutisse 
d la mart, la notion d'immortalite. La consequence se 
presente d' elle-meme : c'est qu'ils comprenaient par Vim. 
mortalite humaine plutdt la duree prolongee que la duree 
iternelle de la vie ; que cette vie quills espiraient vivre au 
deld du trepas dans leur propre corps, purifii et ajfine. par 
Agni, et qu’ils nommaient immorialite, se presentait d leur 
pensee sous la forme d'une existence dont Us ne voyaient pas 
de terme precis, plutot que sous la forme d'une existence 
nicessairetnent soustraite pour jamais d la mart." ^ 

Of such an import, Boyer ^ would have us understand, 
are KV. X. 14. 14, IX, 113 and a few other Vedic texts. 

This view is acceptable to Windisch who takes RV. X. 
14* 14 cd to mean “ may he take us to the gods to live there 
a long time,” implying that, after a long life, return to earth 
is possible. 

Now, it is impossible to agree with Boyer when he 
states that the Vedic Aryans understood by human im- 
mortality a prolonged duration of life rather than an eter- 
nal continuance of it. There are a number of verses in 
the Veda which prove most unmistakably that the state 
of immortality was considered permanent in duration, and 
that no return to earth from this blissful position was ever 
envisaged.'* 

‘ Ibid., p. 464. 

^ Ibid., pp. 464 fif. 

^Buddha's Geburt, p. 54 ; Keith, /./?.A.S., 1910, p. 215 ; Veda of the 
Black Yajus School (Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 18), p. cx.xviii; 
Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p.' 570. 

* H. G. Narahari; StnmH {Ad/yar Library, Adyar, 1944), pp. 50 ff. 
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Granting that immortality means, at least in some 
passages, what Boyer would like us to believe, the passages 
under consideration now can have nothing to do with such a 
meaning. It is a permanent state of bliss that is envisaged 
in RV. IX. 113. As for RV, X. 14. 14, there is no reference 
here at all to a heavenly existence on the part of the speakers. 
It is clearly the survivors whom the dead man has left 
behind that are the speakers here, and what they ask is not 
for the company of gods in heaven, but for a continued life 
on e^^rth ^ in the worship of their gods. The half-verse 
really means: “ may he keep us (the survivors) to the worship 
of the gods (and not lead us to the fathers) so that we may 
enjoy long life on earth.”' “It is to ignore the nature of 
poetry," as Keith ^ says, “ to press the wish that there may 
be long life for man among the gods into the view that it con- 
templates rebirth.” 

Geldner ‘ finds the theory of transmigration implicit in 
three verses of the Rgveda. In this the learned Professor 
seems to have relied far too much on the vague and uncertain 
hints hazarded by Sayana. Commenting on the latter-half of 
RV. X. 14. 2, the latter says : yatra yasmin mUrge no asmukam 
pwrve pitarah pareyuh enU anena murgena gacchanto JajnUnE 
jatUs sarve svah svabhutuh pathysh svakartnamurgabhutuh 
gatir anugacchanti. Taking this cue, Geldner translates the 
passage thus: Auf welchem {Wage) unsere Vorvater ahgeschi- 
eden sind, auf diesem warden {alia) geboren, [einjeder) nach 
seinem (Schicksals) pfade. It is indeed difficult to see with 
Geldner that the word pathyU here refers ^ to the fate’s path 
{Schicksals pfade), and that consequently there is here a 

^Such an idea is repeatedly stressed in the Pgveda (X. 14. 12 ; 18. 3); 
cf. also Keith, J.R.A.S., 1910, p. 215; Veda o/ the Black Yajtts School, 
I. cxxviii ; Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p. 570; Oldenberg, 
op, cit., 11. 212. 

* Macdonell, Vedic Reader, p. 174. 

^ Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, loc. cit. 

^ Vedische Studien, II. 288 f ; III. 3 f. ; II, 142. 

■' Ibid . ; this is entirely based on Sayapa’s suggestion. 
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reference to transmigration. The word is best con- 

strued as a participle ’ rather than as a finite verb.® In the 
latter-half of this half-verse, the reference is quite naturally 
to the survivors and their children who, when their time 
.comes, will also have to traverse by the very w^ay their ances- 
tors went. To read anything more into this passage, is to 
strain the text too much. 

So also, in RV. IV. 42. 1, the interpretation given by 
Geldner to the words vavri and upama, as also the render- 
ing of the last quarter to mean ‘ I control the future form of 
existence of man ’ {ich gebeite uber die kunftige Daseinsform 
der Menschheit), seems to be very forced.* The passage is 
quite naturally interpreted otherwise ’ without connecting it 
in any way with the doctrine of transmigration. 

Still less acceptable is Geldner’s** interpretation of 
RV. VII. 33. 9 wherein, following Sayapa, he sees a refer- 
ence to a former birth of Vasistha {prcexistierende Seele des 
Vasistha), and to his taking up a new body (thres dehapari- 
graha). There is, no doubt, a reference in the second-half of 
the verse to the taking up of a body by Vasistha, but it is not 
at all certain that it means his doing so for a second time. 
The reference may only be to the familiar story of his 
strange birth from Urvas'i, The word sahasravals^a in the 
verse need not necessarily be taken to mean the thousand-fold 

'Saya^a simply renders it hy jat alt-, Gx&s&mz.nn {WSrterbuch zum 
Rigveda, p. 470) takes it as a perfect medial participle derived from the 
toot Jan-, the same derivation is accepted by Roth and Boh tlingk, PW^., 
HI. 16, and Macdonell, Vedic Reader, p. 166. . 

- ^ Geldner {loc. cit.). seems to be inclined this way ; this is objected to 
by Keith, Z.D.M.G. (1909), Vol. LXIII, p. 347 ; Veda of the Black Yajus 
School, loc. cit., Oldenberg, op. cit., II. 212, and Hillebrandt, Vedische 
Mythologie, II. 8 n. 

’ Vedische Studien, HI. ,3. 

’ cf . Keith, Veda of the Black Yajus School, loc. cit, 

■’Grassmann, Der Rigveda, I. 150; Ludwig, op. cit., 11. 587; Griffith, 
op. cit., I, 448. 

^Vedische Studien, II. 1^2 .Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the 
Veda, p. 510 i. - ' • ■ 

' For a full narration of the story^given in the Brhaddevata, see Muir, 
Original Sanskrit. 
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tree of transmigration. It is more likely* a reference to 
Indra conceived as a solar god. In the earlier verses,' there 
is a reference to the laudation of Indra by Vasistha, and it is 
quite probable that the theme is continued even in this verse 
by a further allusion to it. 

Much need not be made of Wilson’s rendering of the 
word hahuprajnh in RV. I. 164. 32 into “ subject to many 
births.” Since the word can more naturally mean ‘‘has 
many children” or “has many offsprings,” the verse can 
possibly have no connection whatever with the doctrine of 
transmigration.® 

That the Vedic verses considered so far are connected in 
no way whatsoever with the doctrine of transmigration does 
not, however, mean that even traces of this doctrine, not to 
speak of the doctrine itself, were entirely unknown at the very 
earliest stage of Vedic belief. There are a number of other 
verses^ which will prove that,, it is not at all a fruitless 
attempt to seek in the 5gveda the genesis of the doctrine of 
transmigration. A study of these verses points out most 
unmistakably that “ at least with the conceptions that later 
led to the formulation of the theory of transmigration, the 
Vedic poets were not unfamiliar.” 

The doctrine of transmigration is quite a complex con- 
ception. More than one doctrine is involved in it, and more 
than one presupposed by it. It involves within it the Karma 
doctrine that every man must reap what he has sown, and 
that every action on earth shall have its result. Presupposed 
by it are the conceptions of the eternality of the soul, of its- 
contihued existence even though its present body is destroyed, 
and of its being the doer and the sufferer. The suffering of 

Icf. Grassmann, op. cit., I. 552 ; Griffith, c*L, II. 35. - 

“RV. VII. 33. 5 ff. . . . ; .. 

“ Goldstucker, Litemry Remains, I. 213; Grassmann, op. cit., IL 459; 
Ludwig, op. cit., II. 582; Griffith, op. cit., I. 225; Monier .Williams, 
Brahmanism and Hinduism, p, 18 n.; Hume, Thirteen Principal 
Upanishads, p. 54 n. 

' H. G. Narahari, op. cit., pp. 178 ff. 
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the soul implies a place or places other than this world to 
which the soul moves after the body which encased it is 
destroyed on the pyre ; and such a travel implies in its turn a 
path or paths by w'hich movement is possible. This is the 
justification for including in the Indian theory of transmigra- 
tion the ideas of Brahmaloka and Pitrloka, and of DevayUna 
and Pitfyutta. 

On a careful study of the it becomes clear that 

almost all these conceptions were known to the Vedic seers. 
There should thus be little scope for doubting that the genesis 
of the doctrine of transmigration can quite definitely be traced 
to the hymns of the l^gveda. 

The j^gvedic seers were well aware of the existence 
of the soul as distinct from the body/ of its eternality,' 
and of its nature as the experience!* of the reward of man’s 
actions.^ 

The Upanisads cannot probably claim much originality 
for their conception of Devayana and Pifryupa.^ Both the 
words occur even in the Rgveda where the idea is already 
familiar that the DevayUna is the path which leads to the 
gods, while the Pitry'Upa is that by which the manes travel. 
I think that, even in RV. X. 88. 15 (=VS. XIX. 47), it is only 
this distinction between these two paths that is posited.’’ 
That the Devaynna is bright and lustrous, and that all those 
passing through it must pass through Agni, is also another 
idea with which the seers of the Rgveda are already fully 
conversant." Further, the distinction which the Rgveda 
makes among the virtuous w'ho die, into those eligible for 
immortality and those who are not and who only reach the 

' RV. I. ly. 16 ; 164. 4; X. 59. 7 ; the soul is called by such names 
as Brahman, Atman, Saiya, Tman, Ajo bhaga, Jlva, Pratia, Manas, 
Suj^artja, and Asu in the Rgveda. 

’RV.X. 16. 4, 

■’ RV. I. 164. 20. 

* H. G. Narahari, op. cii;, pp. 93 £f. 

"76*<^.,pp. 104 ff. 

® RV. VIL 76. 2 ; X. 51. 2, 5 ; G. Narahari, op. cit, pp. 94 fF. 
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Heaven of Yama, must have greatly inspired the Upanisadic 
ideas concerning the DevayUna and the Pitryitria} 

One Rgvedic verse (I. 164. 20) appears to draw attention 
to the fact that, while the individual soul reaps the benefit of 
its Karma^ the Supreme Soul is under no such compulsion.' 

Of the same trend seems to be the following verse (RV. 
X. 16. 3) which speaks of the nature {dharma) of the soul 
which is on its onward journey after its earthly habitation is 
destroyed on the funeral pyre : 

gicfilTrin ?lf I 

^4) ?lf| tisf % Ria li 

The individual destinations of each portion of the dead 
man is mentioned here ; his eye is directed to go to the sun, 
and his spirit to go to the wind ; as for what remains, it is 
asked to go to heaven or earth in accordance with its nature 
(dharma), or even to waters or plants if it so suits it. It is 
idle to dispense with the verse saying that the journey of the 
soul envisaged there is only a wild poetic fancy, the artist in 
the poet being stirred, perhaps, by the resemblances between 
the limbs of the dead man and their analogues in the 
makranthropos. The verse supplies a clear evidence of the 
presence of the belief, even in the Rgvedic period, of the 
incorporation, at times, of the souls of the dead in animals 
or plants.' 

With this verse must be considered two more which are 
also found in the Rgveda, and which appear to be closely 
related to it in theme:’ 

‘ H. G. Narahari, op. cit., p, 101. 

’RV. VII. 86. 5 cannot be taken to suggest, as R. Shama Sastry 
{Festschrift M. Winternitz, p. 141) would have, that the Karma theory 
cannot have been known to the Rgvedic poets. It is to give too much 
importance to the verse to think that it is more than an enthusiastic 
utterance while in devotional ecstacy. 

’ H. G. Narahari, op. cit,, pp, 12 ff. 

* cf. Keith, op. cit., p. 571. 

■' cf. R. D. Ranade {Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy, 
pp. 145 ff.) who sees in these two verses and their predecessor a portrayal 
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=!?ci^ 4%1f iT^ ! 

fra 371 ii 

«i| #q^5Ti giiT4 ^f*Ji I 
fig 3TT ^a«IT*T5t ? 1! ' 

The entire hymn of which these two verses form parts 
IS an address to the departed spirit of Subandhu, recalling it 
from wherever it might have gone to for a fresh existence on 
earth. Whether it has passed on to earth and heaven, or 
to the waters or plants, the spirit is invited to return to earth 
to live and sojourn here. It can only be the spirit of a dead 
man that is addressed here, not that of one who is un- 
conscious, for, in the verse just noticed above, the soul, which 
has just left the dead body, is asked to go to heaven or earth, 
or even to waters and plants, whichever of these may be to 
its taste. It is noteworthy that these two verses speak of the 
return of the soul from the very places to which it is directed 
to go in the previous stanza.'^ It should not thus be too 
much to infer that, in the formation of the later Upanisadic 
theory of PitryUna, these three verses must have exerted 
considerable influence. The Vedic doctrine of the departed 
soul going to and returning from the waters or plants must 
have greatly inspired the Upanisadic theory of the soul, on 
its way back to the earth from the Pittloka, passing through 
rain and the plants.* 

The nature of the "^^^soul as a moving life-principle, 
and it's capacity to get into the body and go out of it, 
also find mention * in the j^gveda. RV. I. 164. 30 obviously 

of an ‘ animistic or hylozoistic view of the world ’ which is the first stage 
of the evolution of the idea of transmigration. 

J RV. X. 58. 2, 7. 

■ AV. VIII. 2. 3 which speaks of a return from the wind and sun also 
is complementary in this connection ; cf- Muir, op. cit., V. 298 n. who also 
gives parallels to this idea in early Greek and German literature. 

^cf. Macdonell (Vedic Mythology, p. 166) who believes that RV. X. 
16. 3 and 58. 7 speak of a conception which ‘ perhaps contains the germ of 
thft theory of metempsychosis.’ ; v. . . 

".■!’il.:P,:Eanade, o^.‘ oftijjp.'-’LSl'if.'-, , . ■ 
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emphasizes ^ the superiority of the soul {jiva) over the body, 
in life and after death ; in life, it is the animating principle of 
the body which enables it to carry on its work ; and, after death, 
it continues moving about, subsisting on the manes which are 
continually offered to the dead. There is no need to indulge 
in an involved explanation of the kind advocated by Ludwig ' 
and Griffith ’’ who would have Agni as the subject of the first* 
half of the verse, while, to the second, the Moon serves so in 
a like capacity. 

In RV. I. 164. 38 reference is made to the backward and 
forward movement made by the immortal principle, moving 
in the opposite direction of its brother, the mortal principle. 
So ceaseless is this movement that men can mark the latter 
but not the former during its gyrations. To Grassmann '* 
and Ludwig ’ these two elements, the mortal and the im- 
mortal, spoken of here, signify only Agni and the Sun. 
Oldenberg " thinks that the reference here is only to the 
morning and evening stars und Nachtsonne). But the 

context in which this verse occurs appears to justify the 
philosophic sense given to it by Sayana. Roth ‘ and Bdht- 
lingk * believe that this and the previous verse supply evidence 
for the existence of the theory of transmigration {Seelm- 
wanderung) in the Rgveda. 

The same theme is continued in a third verse (RV. 1- 
164.31) which, however, lays stress on the frequent return to 

* H. G. Narahari, op. cit., p. 10 i. 

“ Op, cif.i V. 455 f. 
ciL, 1. 224 n, 

^ Op, cii.s V. 456* 

^ op. cit*, L 160. 

^Z.DM.G. (1892), XLVL 759 £f; Keith, iZ.DM,G.Al909\.LXllL 
347 fF.l rejects the view on the ground that the finite use which Roth finds 
here for the present participle is unwarranted* 

^ BKSGW., XLV. 88 ff., cited by Keith, Veda of the Black YaJ us 
School, L cxxviii ; R. D, Ranade {oj5. c«^., p. 151) follows him ; Geldner 
{Der Rigveda, L 210 n.) also appears to hold a similar view; the sugges- 
tion is rejected by Pischei (Vedische Studien, iL 219, 221) and by Keith, 
J,R A,S. (1910), p* 215; Veda of the Black Yajus School, loc* cit. ; 
Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p. 570. 
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earth of the guardian (^o^a). Sayana feels that the subject 
of the verse is the Sun. Grassmann/ Ludwig " and Griffith " 
agree with him. But, as in the case of the previous verse, 
the sequence of the verse suggests that the reference here is 
to the “ soul ” ^ and its repeated journeys to earth. 

A return to this world after enjoying the fruits of good 
deeds in the world of the manes seems to be referred ° to once 
(RV. X. 14. 8) in the 5gveda. Evidence is not also wanting 
to prove that a sort of belief in survival after death and in 
repeated rebirths did exist at the time of this Veda.'' 

“ The ideas that the birds are the forms of the Fathers, 
and that the Fathers creep about the roots of the plants, and 
the practice of using an insect or other animal, “Which alighted 
on a garment spread out with an invocation to the soul of the 
dead, when his bones cannot be found, to serve in place of 
his mortal relics,” suggest, to Oldenberg,^ the groundwork on 
which the Indian belief in transmigration developed. 

It is thus clear that, while it is not possible to see direct 
references to the doctrine of transmigration in the Rgveda, 
we have, in this text, almost all the material that is necessary 
for a theoretical formulation of it, so much so that it can even 
be said of the Upanisads that their endeavour is not so much 
to give a novel theory of transmigration, entirely unknown 
before, as it is to consolidate the various elements of this 
complicated doctrine found scattered in earlier Vedic texts like 
the Rgveda. 


^ loc. cit. 

^ loc. cit. 

* loc. cit. 

‘ R. D. Ranade, loc. cit. ; cf. Geldner [toe. cit) who thinks that the 
allusion here may be to the Lebenshauch [prStta). 

''C. Kunhan Raja, Cultural Heritage of India, I. 31. 

“ H. G. Narahari, op. o»f., p. 180. 

’Die Religion des Veda, pp. 563, 581, summarized by Keith, Religion 
and Philosophy of the Veda, p.- 5*} \ \ for a similar view, see Bloomfield, 
Religion of the Veda, pp. 255 'ff. 



SANSKRIT AUTHORS STUDIED IN RAJPUTANA 
IN THE 12th and 13th CENTURIES 

PA' 

Dr. Dasharatha Sharma 

Our information on the subject of the Sanskrit authors 
studied in Rajputana in the 12th and 13th centuries is rather 
scanty. But we can, on the basis of three Jaina works, the 
KharataragacchapattUvali of jinapala (died Sam, 1295), 
GartadharasnrdhasfatakavTtti of Sumatigani, a co-disciple of 
Jinapala, and Jinadatta Suris’ Carcan, state that the Jainas 
here studied at least the following writers ; 

1. KSlidasa 

Sumatigani mentions the Meghadilta. Jinapala shows 
the high regard in which Kalidasa was held by quoting the 
following verse : ’ 

2. MSgha 

That MSgha too had attained the high position which he 
even now holds in the minds of the Pandits of the old school 
may be seen from another verse quoted by Jinapala : ^ 

^ Comment on the 5th verse of the Carcan. 

^ Comment on the 4th verse of the Carcar^. 
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fqjr^rT m] w 

3. Vakpatiraja 

Of Prakrit authors, Vakpatiraja attained the greatest 
celebrity. Here is Vakpati’s wife’s opinion, as reported by 
Jinapala:^ 

^ qTOlYlt % Jiqi oim dIJi, ... 1 

ffw?f % ^fqon H qf q?oi^ ?f H 

4. BIi^a 

Bana’s Kiadamhari is mentioned more than once. It was 
widely read and regarded as the best model of Sanskrit prose. 
His contemporary Mayura too is mentioned in the Carcan. 

5. Haribhadra 

Equally great from the Jaina point of view and widely 
studied was the great Jaina scholar Haribhadra Suri, the 
father of the Vidhicaitya movement which purified Jainism 
in Northern India and prevented it from following in the 
wake of the decadent Buddhism of the period. His AnekUnta- 
jayapainku is regarded as a very great work. 

6. S'ridhara 

The NyUyakandali of S'ridhara seems to have been 
popular enough and has been referred to in the Kharatara- 
gacchapaitmah of Jinapala. The Jaisalmer Bhandara has 
two copies of it. Naracandra, a contemporary of Vastupala, 
wrote on it a gloss called NyUyakandaU-tippapa, 

' JinapSla’s comment v. 
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7. Udayana 

N yayakiratiS^vah is the only work of Udayana mentioned 
in our sources. But his other books too may be presumed to 
have been known and studied in Rajputana.^ 

8. S'AfiKARA 

S'aftkara, the great Advaita philosopher, needs no 
introduction. 

9. Kamalas'ila 

Kamalas'ila is obviously the great Buddhist scholar who 
commented on S'antaraksita’s Tattvasahgrahal^ He lived 
somewhere between 720 and 780 a.d. The reference to him 
in our sources shows that not only were his works copied out 
in Western India, but also studied with all the respect that 
they deserved. 

to. Panini and Hemacandra 

Eight systems of grammar have been referred to ; but the 
grammarians mentioned by name are only two ; Panini and 
Hemacandra. 

11. Murari 

Though some 84 dramas have been referred to, Murari is 
the only dramatist mentioned by name. 

12. Mammata, Rudrata, Udbhata, BhXmaha, Vamana 

Of the writers on poetics we find reference to Rudrata, 
author of the KnvynlaiikUra-, Udbhata, author of the 

* Some of these are found in the Pattan and Jaisalmer Bhandars. 

* Published in the Gaekwad Oriental Series- 
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linvylilankarasangraha', BhSmaha, author of another Knvya- 
lankura. Mammata’s Kuvyaprahusfa was regarded as the 
standard work on Poetics. 

13. Jayadeva 

This Jayadeva is the writer of a work on Sanskrit 
metres.^ He is not probably identical with the famous Jaya- 
deva of the Gltagovinda. 

Being based barely on three books whose real business, 
again, is not to give us any history of Sanskrit literature but 
to describe the lives of certain Jaina UcUryas, the above list 
can hardly pretend to be exhaustive or even moderately 
complete. But as the history of education in Rsjputana in 
the 12th and 13th centuries has till now been almost a closed 
book to us, even this meagre account will perhaps be found 
to be of some use. 


' There is an old Manuscript of the work at Jaisalmer. 



SUMANORAMANl— A COMMENTARY ON 
MEGHASANDES'A 

BY 

V. A. Ramaswami SaSTR! 

Of all the commentaries on Kalidasa’s Meghasande&a 
available in print, the Vidynllata of Purnasarasvati ' is 
perhaps the most lucid and comprehensive. But Sumano- 
ramani of Parames'vara, which is now published in the 
Journal of the Travancore University Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, often surpasses it in its elaborateness, though it is 
only next to it in brilliance. Both the commentators hail 
from Kerala and the text followed by them is practically the 
same. Chronologically Swnanoramani comes after Vidyul- 
latu, as many of the views criticised in the former can be 
seen to be those of the latter. 

An examination of the different manuscripts of Sumano- 
ramani available in the University Manuscripts Library, 
Trivandrum, reveals that it has two recensions, a shorter and 
a longer, the longer one being more or less an elaboration 
of the shorter with certain additional s'astraic discussions. 
The longer recension is the one now published.' 

The following verses seen at the end of the longer 
recension furnish some information about the author, Para- 
mes'vara : 

^ Published in Vani Vilas Sanskrit Series, No. 15, Srirangam. 

" There is only a single cotnplete MS* for the longer recension and it is 
presented to the Library by the Koodalloor mana, near Pattambi, Malabar, 
while there are several MSS. for the shorter recension. 

23 
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^r^T%?T: <1^% 5^ ^^1! 

=q vR?w: i 

qi?} %!?Pc{?^ ^ fq^s^i: ?r ll 

From these verses we understand that Parames'vara was a 
Brahmin, born in the Aghamarsana-pravara as the son of 
Rsi and Gauri ; that his preceptor was one S'ahkara ; that 
he had a paternal uncle Bhavadasa, who was a great devotee, 
a controversialist and a great scholar in Vedanta ; and that 
he is the author of Haricaritaknvya and the Mlm5ms5 works 
Nyayasamuccaya and a commentary (or commentaries) on 
Kanikn [i.e. Nynydkanik^ of Vacaspatimis'ra. He has 
written two commentaries on NyUyakaniks known as 
Jusadhvahkarani and Svaditahharani^ the former being the 
earlier production : 

(Madras Govt. Oriental MSS. R. No. 3595, p. 68.) 

i| [ibid., p. 1) 

Parames'vara belonged to Payyur, the family of the 
famous Mimamsakas, the Payyur Bhattatiris, near Kunnam- 
kulam in Cochin State. The family was in the village 
Porkalam (Sanskritised Rapakhala) and has produced many 
scholars of outstanding merit. Among the several scholars 
here, there were three ^sis and three Parames'varas. Of 

^ The shorter recension has only one verse at the end : 

ifrar ^ i 

^ gfci: )l 
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these Parames'vara I, the son of Rsi I, is the author of 
Sumanoramatii and the other works mentioned above. His 
grandson Parames'vara II, was the son of Rsi II and 
Gopalika, and is the author of the commentaries cn Mandana- 
mis'ra’s Sphoiasiddhi and Vibhramaviveha ^ and Vacaspati- 
mis'ra’s Taftvabindu. His grandson was Parames'vara III, 
also son of a Rsi, and he is thQ zxxtliOx ol Mtmmhs'asTdr^rtha- 
sangraha, and a commentary on the Kn^ika of Sucarita- 
mis'ra. The dates of these Parames'varas cover nearly a 
period of 250 years between 1300 and 1550 a.d.‘ and so our 
author can be assigned to the fourteenth century a.d. 

The work commences with the following introductory 
verses : 

f5.3?i3 JifR i 

It has been already observed that Parames'vara criticises 
the views of PuriiSsarasvati in his Sumanoramani. A few 
instances may be cited here and examined : 

’ Vide the writer’s edition of Tattvabindu, (Annamalai University 
Sanskrit Series, III, Introduction pp. 87-92) where an account of the other 
scholars of the Payyur family is given. 

^ The shorter recension reads this verse in a slightly different way : 
^sj5?n???!T Trr??«rT si i 

m ^ T^ptqffii^rr ii 

It has got an additional verse : 

51 #1 ^ II 
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1. Puriiasarasvati takes the word in the first verse 
in Meghasandes'a as denoting mahgala. He splits it up into 
cfi: and and interprets them as meaning paramutman and 
jlvUtman respectively, and argues that the combination or 
identity of these two is. the highest truth and means of salva- 
tion, and that thus the word denotes mangala. Parames'vara 
objects to this on the ground that the word which means 
knowledge, is always used only in the sense of paramutman 
and not jivutman. He observes it is better to regard that the 
work is commenced with vastmiirdesta, mangala being not 
done expressly in the work, and that even if an express 
martgala is necessary it is suggested by the words 

and in the expressions and 

for as is observed in Raghuvams'a the name of RSma is very 

sacred ; 

2. The Yaksa was cursed by his master Kubera for 

having failed in his duty. Purnasarasvati observes that 
separation from his beloved is the object of the 

curse. This Parames'vara objects to and explains that the 
object of the curse (^iqfqqq) can only be the total destruction 
of the divine powers of the Yaksa, for the expression is 

He observes that the causal suffix ({b]=q ) 
in the word also explains that the curse is responsible 

for the loss of the Yaksa’s powers and not for the separation. 

3. In the second verse etc., the word has 

the antecedent in the compound in the first 

verse. This is generally objected to on the simple ground 
that a pronoun would not refer to any object or person denot- 
ed by a component part .of a. compound since it is usually 
subordinate to the chief idea of the compound. Purna- 
sarasvati mentions this but justifies the usage by citing some 
parallel passages like aiq i gssfRW , where %Bfi 
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refers to sis?; in the compound and ct'fliE'J? 

where in ?|cg refers to 

a component in the compound but remarks 

%51^STs 4 / Parames'vara refers to this and clearly 

explains the correctness of the usage. He observes that in 
all these cases the pronouns are used only along with words 
conveying their antecedents. Here the word is followed 
by the word which denotes its antecedent referred to by 
the component part wfhft in the compound ?:irifh?71?r^!|. 
Similarly in the Mahabhasya passage is followed by the 
word which supplies the necessary antecedent, though 

the word is a component part of the compound 

Instances like these can be multiplied, but these are 
adequate to give some idea of the nature of the commentary. 
Suffice to say at present that Sumanoramani is an elaborate 
commentary often drifting into s'astraic discussions. 


^ This expression l?lf though quoted by-Parames'vara, is' 

seen neither in the printed edition of VidywHotS n,pr . in an y;,of the manu- 
scripts of the work available here. 



S'IVSNANDAGOSVAMIN 

BY 

K. Madhava- Krishna Sarma 

In mediaeval times many South Indian scholars migrated to 
the North and settled down there under the patronage of the 
great Rajput kings. Besides grants of lands, high honours 
were conferred upon them. 

In the sixteenth century S'rinivnsa Diksita, son of S'rini- 
kelana. Dlksita^ of Puiiiampat v\\\B.g^ on the banks of Pefip'ar^ 
South of Sivakunci \vh\ch. is well known for its temple of 
Hasti^irinMha, was on a tour in the North, The Dlbsitas 
were highly learned in the sacrificial science and well — known 
for their piety. At Jullundhur S’rinivUsa Dlksita met a 
great Tctnirika named SundarUcUrya who initiated him into 
S’rividya, and later settled down in Benares. In his 
Sivurcanacandviku (composed in Samvat 1640) of which there 
are four MSS. in the Anup Sanskrit Library, we have the 
following at the beginning : 

I 

3^?rT 
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qiai^qflra %%% 

^?5!l5t5fqoiT;«rii^5ifrt qs^wfl?wq3iTq?lT%ms^3^ li 

p; ^T%5 i 

fl ST^^Ff^q5Tf?5f5^R^q?lWFq(t || 

^Rg: T^goi; t 

3iTet#q3oi{frf5f^; if^sgt %fh ii 

?ftf5gT*F; 

qt3 5IT55?qqT^q gq5IJ5fg»?g RTW? «TT^TgefTrl 

?i?qi^qi5rgJT qf^=gq | 

?Tqf^iT'2T 3ff g qyral crmqytoT%^T5*Tfg?T gf?g: ll 

cfq ?Tq;55tr;5r?f^q%gT T%l: 1. 

^yqj^STRqwmd^^JT SR T%gT=|fr'gR5^t €; 11 

Srinivasa had a son called JagannivUsa. He migrated 
to Bundelkhand. King jB3m^s3^i of Bundelkhand was among 
his disciples. J agannivnsa had three sons, Sivnnanda (dias 
Siromafdbhatta, J andrdana ztid Cakrapa^i. Sivdnanda was 
a contemporary of Devlsimha of Bundelkhand. It was under 
the patronage of this ruler that he wrote his magnum opus, 
the SimhasiddhUntasindhu. S'ivUnanda’s son Sriniketan 
settled down in Jaipur. SivUnanda, his htat\iex J a-mrdana 
and LaksmlnivUsa (son of Jattardana) visited Bikaner in the 
reign of Maharaja Anupsinghji, They were honoured by the 
MahUfUja with a grant of two villages. Radharamapa, son 
of Srlniketana seems to be the first to settle down iii Bikaner. 
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It is not known when and, how' these Diksitas acquired the 
surname GosvUfnin. The genealogy of the family is given 
in a Sanskrit work named I'Rira: . A MS. of 

this is in the possession of Pt. Megharaj Goswami, a modern 
descendant of the family and a member of the staff of the 
Anup Sanskrit Library. I am indebted to him for placing 
the MS. at my disposal. It contains nineteen verses and a 
Hindi translation of these. Pt. Megharaj Goswami informs 
me that the Hindi translation is by his father, Pt. Narasinglal 
Goswami, a former Librarian of the Anup Sanskrit Library.. 
The Sanskrit original stops with Srirammia {Rudhci- 
ramatia as given in the genealogical tree in the Hindi transla- 
tion). I give below verses 12.- 18 dealing with the genealogy 
from S'riniketan to Rudk&ramanu. 


^TcTT m *1^51^511: Ij 

JTjftql |Tlf ^Tlf^ Sfdtcf: 11 • 

ff3 II 

^aRqof: 11 
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In his Hindi translation Narasinglal Goswami gives fuller 

information. He gives the genealogy from 

down to his son Megharaj Goswami. It is as follows; 

Samampmhgava Diksitu 

I 

Tirunmla Diksiia 

\ ... ■ i 

Snniketaua Diksita 

■ ' ' i ' 

Srinivasa 

'I 

Jagannivasa 


Sivananda Janarduna Cahrapdni 


S nniketaiia Vidyanivdsa 

Radhdratnana 

I 

Srinivasa 


Paramasiikha Aniruddha Saddsnkha Jagannivasa 


Visvandtha Kanhaiyalal Madanamohana Ghanas^yama 
(1) (2) „ _ (3) (4) 

T' r ' i 

Laksmlnaiha Sriramafia Cnnnilal Rddhalal 

il) (6) (7) (8) 

I I, .L 

Bhairavandtha Campalal Lalitananda 


Uathulal Chaganlal. Sivadatta 


Sivalal N arasinglal Rdmakrqfia (Guldb) 

I 

Megharaj Mahes'cdndra 

There is a fragment of the horoscope of one of the eight 
sons, of Paramasukha in the possession of Pt. Megharaj 
Goswami. It is dzX&d Sainvat 1844 (a. D. 1787)- - 
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The above genealogical tree brought down to its modern 
descendant is not contained in an article on this Tantrika 
family of Deccan in the Indian Historical Quarterly {\959) 
by Chintaharan Chakravarty, and is given here for the first 
time. 

We are concerned here mainly with Sivunanda. He was 
a versatile genius of the 17th century A.D., and, unlike his an- 
cestor Srtnivusa who devoted his attention solely to Mantra- 
s^astra, wrote on various subjects. A large number of his w'orks 
available in the Anup Sanskrit Library have not so far found 
a mention anywhere. That the Anup Sanskrit Library has 
preserved most of his works is due to his contact with Maha- 
raja Anup Singhji. In some his name appears z.% SivUnanda 
and in others it appears as S'iromafiibhatta. In one case, 
viz., that of the Laliturcanadlpikn both the names appear 
together and place it beyond doubt that Siromatiibhatta is 
an alias of S ivcinanda. 

The Anup Sanskrit Library has the following works of 
S'ivnnanda : 

(1) MahubharatasubhUsitasamgraha MS. No. 1000; 

dated Samvat 1736. (a.D. 1679). Author mentioned as 

SivUnanda. 

(2) Ahnikaratna. No. 1877. .Author mentioned as 
Dak§inatya S iromanibhatta. 

(3) SamksePapruyastcitia. Nos. 2061-62, Author men- 
tioned as Sivunanda. 

(4) Tithinirtiaya. No. 2169. Author mentioned as 
Siromanibhatta. The work is noticed by Prof. Kane in his 
History of Dharma^Ustra (I, 750). 

(5) VyavahUranir'^ya. No. 2234. Author mentioned 
as SivUnanda. 

(6) AcUrasindhu. No. 2246. A Nibandha in 27 Tarahgas. 
At the end the extent is given as 9000 Slokas. MS. dated 
Surkvat 1741 (a.D. 1684)., ^Anihot vaenWoned zs Sivunanda. 

(7) V didyaratna mih. X^ku. No. 4155. In7 Prakustas. 
MS. dated Saw-wi 1734 (16?7 A.D.) Very brittle and damaged. 
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Author mentioned as SivUnanda. Aufrecht notices MSS. of 
this (C. C. II, 146). 

(8) KhecaratungadiprakUs/ikM. No. 4381. Nine verses 
on the e.valtation etc. of the nine planets. Author mentioned 
■as Stromanibhatta. 

{9) B^laviveka. l^o&. 4749 and 4750. A Jyotisa work 
mainly concerned with Muhilrtas. Author mentioned as 
S' iviZnanda in the former and as Siroinaiiibhaita in the latter. 

(10) Miihuriaratna. No. 4834. .Author mentioned as 
Stromanibhatta. MS. dated “ V asimetradricandra'" Samvai 
1728 (a.d. 1671). 

At the end : 

% titol; JtSfiTJT ^-15513^ !l 

■ ■ ■ ’"0 ■' 

fra !i 

«ft«ftra5fraT i 

flfdqfoiracq^fqT s^criifra ii 

Here only Jaganniv'dsa is surnamed Gosvamm and not 
Srinivasa; but in the colophon of No. 9 S also is 
surnamed so. 

(11) Simhasiddhantadipika. No. 5885. A work on 'Vya- 
karanta {S abdadhikura and Sandhi). Author mentioned as 
Sivananda. The \vork derives the title from the patron 
Dvoisi'htha. 

(12) V ibhaktyarthavivarapa ox Kurakakos'a. No. 5931. 
Author mentioned as Sivananda. 

(13) Taddhitako&a. No. 5936. At the end: 

J7fon^cira^#5i‘. 1 
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(14) Sanfdsako^a. No. 5940. MS. dated Samvat 1731. 

At the end : 

WW^T?f; I 

(15) Strlpratyayakos'a. No. 5968. xAuthor mentioned as 
Sivunanda. 

(16) Is'varastuti. No. 6103. Author mentioned as Siro- 
tnanibhatta. 

(17) JcUaplisiatL lAo. 6244. Author mentioned as Siro- 
manibhaUa. 

(18) Durg'astuti. No. 6267- Author mentioned as SV/'o- 
manibhaUa. MS. dated Samvat 1 721. 

(19) Gangdstotra. No. 6229. Author mentioned as Siro- 
manibhatta. 

(20) PrUtahsmarafia} 'Pio. biA‘\. 

(21) Saparyukramadarpanastotra. No. 6627. Author 

mentioned as SivUnanda. MS. dated Samvat 1721. 

(22) Tripurastuti. No. 6742. Author mentioned as Siro- 
manibhatta. 

(23) Laksmin'ar'ayafidrcdkauniudi. No. 7128. Author 
mentioned as SivUnanda. Written under the patronage of 
Maharaja Anupsihghji. The work is noticed by Prof. Kane 

’ Attention is here drawn to the Laksmliiarayafiastotra of Anupa- 
siriiha. There are three MSS. {No, 6510-12) of this in the Anup Sanskrit 
Library, The oldest of this is probably No. 6510. Here the second half 
of the first verse is first written as I! This is 

rubbed over by yellow pigment by a later hand which in the right hand 
margin- writes instead: II This later is the 

reading in the other two MSS. The first half of the verse is : 

h With the reading of the later two MSS. Laksmt- 
ttarayafta occurs twice in the verse. On the cover of No. 6512 there is 
this entry: I The colophons of Nos, 6511 and 

6512, however, mention Anupasimha as the author. The colophon of 
No. 6510 first mentioned Sivananda^ but has been corrected by a later 
band. There is a Lak^minurayaf}apujasara in Hindi in the Anup 
Sanskrit Library, Here at the beginning Anupasimha is mentioned as 
patron and at the end Janardana, brother o^ Sivananda ' is mentioned as 
the author. A Sanskrit colophon at the end attributes the work, to Atiupa- 
sifkha. 
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in bis History of Dharraa S'astra (1, 750). The third verse 
of the introductory part is as follows; 

Siva,nanda‘& visit to Bikaner, during the reign of Maharaja 
Anup Singhji and the grant of two villages to him by the 
latter are referred to by Narasingial Goswanii also in his 
Notes to the MS. of the Aryakhy'sna Kalpadnima in the 
Anup Sanskrit Library (p. 244). 

(24) Mahavldyapramodalaharl. No. 7283. Author men- 
tioned as SivUnanda. MS. dated Samvat 1732. 

(25) Laliturcanadlpiku. No. 7325. 

At the end : 

(26) LaUtarcanakaumudl,. AAo. 7308. Author mentioned 
as S'iromanibhatta. Breaks off in Pr'akasfa 15. 

(27) Kurtaviryavidhiratna. No. 7723. Author mentioned 
as S'ivsnanda. 

(28) Sihthasiddh'antasindhu. Nos. 8281-82. 

This work on Mantra&astra in 92 Tarangas is the 
author’s magnum opus. It was written under the patronage 
of Devtsimha' of Bundelkhand. It is one of the most volu- 
rainuous works in Sanskrit literature. At the end of the 
former MS. the extent is given as 35310 S'lokas by the 
copyist. As stated by the author at the end, the work was 
finished on Wednesday of the bright fortnight of Mur- 
gas'irsa of Samvat 1731 (a.d. 1674). The former MS. is 

^ He is the author of a medic.o-Tantric work named Simhasudhanidhi 
of which a MS. is available in the Anuji' Sanskrit Library. 
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dated in the Pausa oi Samvat 1732 (a.d, 1675) and the latter 
in the Mugha of Samvat 1739 (a.d. 1682). Both were copied 
by Mayumma. The work is noticed by Aufrecht (C. C. I. 716). 

Begins : 

ff{%55T Jfn 

mi: \ 

raWRI £fOTJ?l*«l?rROTf II ? 1! 

»lI?iiqT%; II 5, 11 

mi fK qioft'l: i 

mm 5Tf5Jifq¥r9^l3?g^1l%s?R 

*f5BRT 4 fq^f^T ^%^: \\ \\ 

55[K=qfen|cn m^: fitn gcri ;joiig i 

fqi^flR%q5i>TggqT^q»i'?{>iieT gq rmmi ii ^ ii 

fq:fa'g^^'itn^H5[RfR-'5Sq^TRig?Tg I 
?R:fgR55^f%qnqfl5fMqRq^fqciT 

*• Ov Ov 

qFg*^Ts?f5rfe3:Rfg50fT n s n 

' Titf^: jnlN^giq^ i 
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¥f^; |?^55mF^q; 11 ^ II 

at <i5f 

JTf % 2? »TTf^?a t 

^ 1! { 3 1! 

37T?ft^ft^^JT^r f^?r%’T?f; R|«q^%5 i 

at 3TWeTf|%% 11 ? « 1! 

; f 5?i]g: j 

3T?2is# goiiio!; ^M\ ^m ti ii 

Tf?'^NJT[-«rf^55g,^''t^srafw 

II R5, 11 


3ft3tRTf^3rnr?i5tT?T i 

mi httIj ^T?r ^qi^sR =? ii 33, n 

?r^Rf3 ^TSTT«?qS^^rJT: sftsftf^TO: fcft 
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IT^IT: 11 I! 

R: 11 ^'A 1! 

5^4R5fl5cIfRT?HJT esf#^- 


The following 
T arangas. 

is a list 

of quotations in 

the first ten 


fol. 7b 


fol. 10 a 


8a 

qfh 

•■_ ■ 11 

?n?:?if?}3q;5>^i 

1) 

qgil>4?c}?R 

11 ■ 


, » 

qfeg?if|fiT 

lOb 

trqVR 


siqrra 

11 

Irutfi 

n 


11a 

q?:i?i)!: 

8b 

qfl3?ioT 

lib 


9a 

I5R5 

12a 


n 


11 


j? 


12b 


11 


11 


11 


11 


. 11 ■■ 

afigcM 

11 


9b 

sqw 

13a 

R?JTqif^5ira 

M 


11 

snili^qgcioi 

11 


11 

q5f^i3qgi:m 

11 

Jifq'^qg^ioT 

13b 

RClf^ 

)• 

?3fqHR| 

11 

qqmqiRsjicf 

JJ 

siiqifg 

11 

arpR 

HOa 


11 
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f3f=g?:ioT 

fol.lSb 

14a 


fol. 23b 




15a 



3ifs?fra 


f^tqq 


m 

>} 


:24 b 


15 b 

g?-S3roi^f7?qiI 


f^grioT 

Ida 

^Tiq^fq 

25 b 


^ 'jJ 

qtfqqra-q 

77 

5ri?3qTq?i 

17a 

iR?:ql?l?q 

77 


17b 

^ifeqng?:i*JT 

26b 


)) 

ifenqivq 

27a 

qiisirffsifq 

iJ 

qrejoiiiif^qi^q 

77 

?F!t^ 

>> 

mmK 

7 ) 

m 

77 

^fq^’q^riqtTtqBq^^q 

77 

53ill6cl 

18a 

fRmq 

27b 

qiMjqff 

?? 


>1 

qiliulq 

?r 


28a 


18b 


77 

q^qq^ra 

19a 


77 


77 

ftguHFegfq 

97 


20a 

3Tq^cI?T^?5I . 

28b 

ff^Rcrlq 

■ 77 

^q?: 

29b 


77 

gf|c!l 

30a 


77 ■ 

3Tiqiq 

77 


. ■ 77 ■■', 

q^ifq?i^fqci?q 

31b 


2Gb 

f|[§?rT?:Rci?F3f 

32a 

mm 

. . ■ . ■ - 97 

q?q?i?qqqjl2?I 

32b 

qFiqofiq 

23a 

f^T5I?Fq 

38b 

<iS?i1qsrg 

77 


' 77 


77 

qqpqfq^ 

77 


'■• 77 " 

qq^gir 

77 


, 23 b 


5 39a 
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foL39b 


fol.71b 

q?iqT3[i=^R 

4lb 

6?qeR: 

\ y-^:;:'75b- 


43a 


77a 


44b 

qWfI3i:i'3T 

77b 


47 a 

qRTf'lq 

79a 


47b 

f 

79b 


48a 


81a 


?> 

fqsiqqife^'t^pg 

82a 


49a 

rg|»g<lcl?q 

}5 




85a 


51a 


88a 

fiJiqisi 

)? 


88b 


53b 


>) 

q^igooi 

55b 


89a 

n^^ooT 

59b 


90a 


60a 


131a 


' '. ■ >) 


n 


60b 

q¥?qqnfTi:R 

131b 


62 b 


132a 


63a 

a%iqsra 

134a 


64a 

qlciqq 

■: t1 

q|i5Rq;5i53r 

■ n:^ 

sgcfraiqq 

11 

^m 

64b 

qfegmwq?} 

11 

Rqa?n^ 

67a 

^iNqi 

134 


»J 


. 134b 


67b 

f^q^SR 

?? 

fi*tnq 

68b 


135a 


- , 69a 

fi^qiqq 

s> 


69b 

q^q^Tfi 

135a 


■ 70a 


135b 


■ ■ • ' 


136b 

*J^TtR:5i?5 

igt 

gq^qftqir^qra 

138b 



f.^qq515i 

fqf'55W^ 

f^55qqn%fftrl?q 

qqTq^R 

3q%5iiqif?«im 

^'\q;i59f§?5i 

qpqTiiqfe 

clrq?nwt|?11 

::f?r '•; ; ::: 

Tiiqfe 

:q?q61iq 
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fol. 139b 

qq'lfqt^lTff 

fol. 165b 

n 

qmqHlqif 

166a 

140a 

qiClCra^’f 

166b 

140b 


167b 

141b 

^vq?iM 

169b 

>? 

r^qiFiE?qciq?q 

170a 

144b 

fqqiP¥qq?q 

171b 

152b 

^yqqpqgrRiqf^ 

n-" ■ 

155a 


172a 

159a 

fqjqWE 

172b 

159b 

qy^grTllsfe 

173a 

!) 3 


184a 

160b 

qqqa?q 

185a 

161a 

51551 qqPiE 

186b 

163a 

fqjgqjqf 

188b 

) y 

qq^qqiq^j 

}} 

163b 

qjifipE 

188b 

5 V 

m 

193a 

)) 


200b 

164a 


• 208b 

164b 


214b 

17 : 

aqqqfeillnl 

216b 

I65b 


218 


Ends ; 


qqt^qg^n^lS'TT.«*n«n • 

f^qq 5fnqq>i^ n 

sftar^qqraqra^ 5i;^ i^q qftipiqw*!!^ 11 
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The dates noted above may be tabulated as tollows : 


No. 

Date 

Saihvat 

A. D. 

1 

1736 

1679 

6 

1741 

1684 

7 

1734 

1677 

10 

1728 

1671 

11 

1731 

1674 

18 

1721 

1664 

21 


9 9 

24 

•1732 

1675 

28 

1731 

1674 


Here we find that SivUnanda composed the Simhasid- 
dhantasindhu in a.d. 1674, while the MSS. of his DurgUstuti 
and Saparyakramadarpapastotra are dated a.d. 1664. We 
may therefore assign his literary activities to the latter half of 
the 17th century. • 

SivUnanda' s brother JanUrdana also wrote some works. 
There are MSS. of his Mahulaksmistuti (No. 6442) and 
Mantracandriku (No. 7992) in the Anup Sanskrit Library. 
The latter is dated Saihvat 1731 (a.d. 1674). Reference has 
already been made to his LaksminUrUyanapUjUsUra in Hindi 
(See foot-note to No. 20 above). In the Kuvyaniulu Series 
are included two works viz. V air agya^ataka and SxngUra- 
^ataka by one GosvUmi JariUrdanabhaUa. He is probably 
the same author.’ 

^ Among later descendants of the family Narasinglal Goswami wrote 
Karii}lpa?lcaAga, Durganu^hanacintSmafii, Durgarcanapaddhati, Viva- 
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I have mentioned here only those works of S’ 
which are available in the Anup Sanskrit Library. There 
may be other works available elsewhere; but those mentioned 
above are sufificient to show that he is an important author of 
the 17th century A. D. 


9 . : 

- ■ I 

I 


haj>addhaii, YajUapavltapaddhati, Stmdangopalapaddhati, DviliAga- 
s'ivapujana, Sratlsamgmha and JagadambSbhajanamalU, Pt. Megharaj 
Goswami informs'me that there are MSS. of these in bis possession. 


VXSUDEVA, AUTHOR OF THE 

yudhi$thiravijaya 


BY 


K. Kunjunni Raja 


The Yudhisthitavijaya which has been published as No. 60 
of the Kavyamala Series, is one of the best Yamaka Kavyas in 
Sanskrit literature. From the preamble to the poem' we 
learn that its author Vasudeva was the student of Bharata- 
guru who was a great expounder of the PurSnas, an erudite 
scholar and a rich and kind Brahmin contemporary of King 
Kulas'ekhara. 

The editors of the Kavyamala Series suggest that 
Vasudeva belonged to Kashmir, since manuscripts of the 
poem are found mostly there, and since Rajanaka Ratna- 
kaptha, a Kashmir scholar of the seventeenth century, has 
commented on the poem. This view is 'impossible ; as 
Zachariae says,^ there is no doubt about the fact that 
Vasudeva belonged to South India. Hundreds of manuscripts 

H S, U 

^ m w ^ M 1 

Sfqoi; 1 

^i55TRrfrrd}% qgnstgt ii ii 

a!) wat 3fiT(asqm^ai*%3 i 
s^qiraR f^ai qr4^«rr ei « <!• ii 

.. f“'Vasud^. geljcirt,..feriaii ist* ,l£eiu Zweitei, dem -SM^ ap ” 
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of the. poem are available in Kerala/ and several com- 
mentaries have been written on the poem by Kerala 
scholars. The popularity of the Yudhisthiravijaya in Kerala 
is ^attested by Paulino de San Bartholomeo (a.D. 1748-1806) 
who came to Kerala in the 18th century A.D. ; he says that the 
Yudhispiiravijaya was considered as one of the “ ires ceZi- 
berrimi libri ” in the land, the other two being M^gha and 
BhUgavata!' He himself studied the poem under some 
Malabar scholars, one of them being Ciangra Aashan 
(Sankara As'an)^ In his Sidharubam, p. 73, he writes about 
the Yiidhisthiravijaya : “ Poema hoc elegantissimum est, et 
a tironibus linguce Samscrdamicm cumprimis legendum, quia 
Scriptum est stilo facili^ nitido, claro, correcto et eleganti, ob 
quod etiam prime a magistris Brahmanicis post grammaticum 
et vocabularium Samscrdamicum discipulis prcelegi solet, ut 
ex eo modum construendi verba conjugandi et phrases Sam- 
scrdamiscas addiscant." ‘ 

Moreover, according to the two commentaries on the 
Yiidhisthiravijaya., the V ijayadar^iku by Acyuta and the 
Ratnapradipika by S'ivadasa, there is a reference in the text 
itself which suggests that King Kulas'ekhara had his court at 
Mahodayapura (modern TiruvaScikkula in Cochin State), the 
capital of Kerala in ancient times.'* 

' Travancore Palace Library itself has a large number of manuscripts 
(1877-1900). 

’ Zll, Vol. IV. p. 231 (Vfie also pp. 227-234). 

“ “ Lingue Samscrdamicae peritissimus vir Ciangra Aashan ” — 
Systema Brahmanicuni, p. 194 ; quoted in Zll, Vol. IV, p. 230. 

‘ Z//, Vol. IV, 231. 

3? %% 55^: I ” % 

Vijayadars'ika by Acyuta, Madras Govt. Oriental MSS. Library. 
R. 3007 • 

" fflj gwgft! cf gw f^r^f a g ' 

gigmti: gg gg gw gt? i ” . - 

RatnapyadipiM by S^ivadSsa, quoted by Vajakkuiiklir ESjarajavarma 
Raja in Keraliya Sathskria SShityacaritram, jiart I (KSSC), p. 183. 
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The popular tradition in Kerala ^ makes Vasudeva 
a Bhatt;atiri® of the Pattattu family of Namhutiri Brahmins 
in the village df Perumanam, a few miles to the south 
of Trichur in Cochin State. The development of his 
alliterative genius is attributed to the divine blessing of the 
Deity of the S'asta temple at Tiruvellakkavu in Perumanam 
village.. The story goes that one stormy night he was forced 
to take shelter in that temple, God took pity on him and 
gave him some fuel and fire to warm himself, and a plantain 
fruit to feed on. By eating that fruit he became an inspired 
poet. The sweeper woman who came early in the morning 
noticed the metamorphosis of Vasudeva from a stupid boy to 
an inspired poet, and taking the rind of the fruit which had 
been thrown away, she ate it herself and became a poetess.*® 
It is true that we cannot rely much on such stories, but still 
it shows that Vasudeva had some connection with Peru- 
manam in Kerala. 

Vasudeva and his Yamaka poem are mentioned in some 
early poems written by Kerala authors : in the Pnndava- 
carita, Vasudeva, author of the Yamaka poem on the 
Mahabl^arata story, is praised ;* again \n Gajendrantoksa 

‘ Travancore State Manual, Vol. II, p. 427 ; J.R.A.S., 1925, p. 270 f. 
J.R.A.S., 1910, p. 638; Bha^caritram, by A. Govinda Pillai, p. 14; 
Sahiiya Pariqat Tmimasikam (S.P.T), Vol. I, pp. 320 f : Kerala Bhasa 
Sahitya Caritram, by R. Narayana Panikkar, part I, p. 71 f. 

“ Vide also “ .... i ” commentary by Raghava. 

Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti’s statement that Vasudeva was a Nambiar 
[Appendix to Sri MukundamalU, A.U.S. p. IV] cannot be accepted. 

’ Tradition identifies this VSrassyar (the temple sweeping woman) 
with the author of the Pdndavacarita. 

' R. 3390. 

M. Krishnamaghariar says that the author of the Pafid^vacafita salutes a 
Vasudeva Kavi who wrote a Yamaka poem Parthakatka and that it is not 
known what this ParthakathU,,'^. History of Classical Sanskrit Litera- 
ture iHCSL)^ p. 252 f. But Parthakatka is certainly the YudMsthira- 
vijaya itself, see " 

" 4| I ' hlO Yudki§thimmjaya 
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there is a reference to Vasudeva being inspired to write the 
Yamaha Poem by the blessing of God S'astS (of Tiruvellakkavu 
Temple) at Perumanam.' 

Kulas'ekhara is a common royal name in Kerala, and 
though it may not be easy to identify VSsudeva’s patron 
with any one of the known Kulas'ekharas, it is quite probable 
that he was a king of Kerala. ' Cokkanatha expressly states 
that Vasudeva was a Keraliya." All these point out clearly 
that Vasudeva belonged to Kerala and not to Kashmir. 

Regarding Vasudeva’s other works it is difficult to say 
anything definitely. Two more alliterative poems, the 
Tripuradahana^ and the Saurikathodaya* are generally 
attributed to the author of the Yudhisthiravijaya.” There is 
nothing which militates against this view ; Nllakantha, who 
has commented on both these works, says that Vasudeva is 
the author of the poems “ and the similarity of the style and 

" R. 3637 f. 

IsiiiRt go?r II 

af iirais e I 

irraf^ ii 

Bhutanatha or S'asta, the Son of S'iva and VisQU, is the Deity at the temple 
of Tiruvellakkavu, in Peruraanam. 

■ " ^Tg^ffJTRr ’’ the Balavyutpattikaritti, a commentary on 

the Y udhisthiravijaya, Adyar, XXI-Q'5 etc. 

^ Adyar, XX-5-1: Travancore Palace 1775 A; 1776; Govt. Oriental 
•MSS. Library, R. 1852 (a), etc. 

‘ Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, DC. 11815, R. 1852 (b)- 

'JRAS, 1925, p. 265 ff; KSSC. pl 157 ; S.P.T. Vol. I, p. 325 etc. 

'' frar, 55citi% OTg;, 5T§%5^r5n i ” 

Arthaprakas'ika, commentary on the Tripur adahana, Adyar, 

XXI.5.1. 

Tatvapmkasdka^ commentary on Ae S aurikaihodm^i DC. 11815. 
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the alliterative structure also suggests a common authorship 
for all the three poems. ■ 

In the introductory verses of the Tripuradcihana it 
said that the poem was composed by Ravibhu (Son of Ravi) 
during the reign of King Raraa.‘ In the S aurikaihodaya 
also the poet eulogizes a king named Rama.' It is quite 
possible that this King Rama is identical with the King 
Kulas'ekhara praised 'in the Ytidhistkiravijaya ; for R5ghava, 
Acyuta and S'ivadasa, in their commentaries on the poem, 
have stated that Rama (Rama Varma) was the personal name 
of the king who received the title of Kulas^ekhara at the time 
of coronation.^ The idea that King Rama mentioned in the 
Tripuradahana and ' the S aurikaihodaya is the son and 
successor of Kulas'ekhara eulogized in the Yudhi&thiravijaya, 
which was first suggested by A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar and 
later accepted by Zacharise and Keith,* is against the express 
statements of the two commentators and has to be discarded.^ 
A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar has elaborately propounded the 
theory that the Nalodaya is also the work of this Vasu- 
deva.“ One commentator attributed it to the son of Ravi,' 

’ “ g ... 

RgfRrafgcm ii ” 

Vide note (7). Also the commentary Padarthacintana by Raghava, 
Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, R. 5119 : 

“ f 3i55frd 

srr? « ” 

'JRAS, 1925, p. 273; ZII, Vol. IV, p. 225; Keith, History of 
Sanskrit Literature, p. 97. 

, The view held by Ullur S* Paramesvara Ayyar, that Kulas'ekhara 
was the sucessor of Rama (S.P.T. Vol. I, p. 334) is equally inadmissible. 

• " “ Author.ship of Halodaya," JRAS, 1925, pp. 263-275 : “ Nalodaya 
and its author,7. Journal of the. Mythic Society, Vol. 14, pp. 302-311; 
“ Nalodaya, a further note,” Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. 16, p. 134 f. 

sfJiiraw ftriT3fr; fwJi«r Jiftrarar: n ” 

quoted in JR AS, 1925,,,^, 2^-. "1(116 verse is found in the commentary 
called Vivaratia, Travancbrc Palace Library, 1795, 1796. Ramanatha 
Ayyw a.'tobutesit to .Vi^ue:. . 
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and there is one colophon making Vasudeva the author of the 
poem.^ As in the Tripuradahana and the Saurikathodaya. 
King Rama is mentioned here also." Zacharia; and Keith are 
also inclined to accept this view.® 

But there are some difficulties in accepting this view. 
For a long time the had been attributed to Kali- 

dasa ; and since the discovery by Peterson of a manuscript of 
the poem where the commentator Ramarsi (c. A.D. 1600) 
attributed it to Ravideva,’ scholars began to consider it as the 
work of Ravideva. Some manuscripts attribute it to Ravi- 
deva, the son of Narayana.® Winternitz accepts this view, 
and assigns the Ruksasakuvya also to him.® There are other 
manuscripts which ascribe the poem to one Kes'avaditya.' 
Hence the evidence of a single manuscript cannot be taken as 
decisive. Moreover, in the Nalodaya there is a reference to 
one Rajaditya,® and according to the commentator Visnu, 
Rajaditya is the name of King Rama after his coronation.® 
In that case he must be different from King Rama who 

' “ ffg =gg'4: \ ” 

quoted in JRAS, 1925, p. 268. 

' “ aiRff ^ tRT 5fi% ’left: qn ^nfta i ” 

‘ ZII, Vol. IV, p. 225 where he gives another argument that all the 
works end with a verse in the PramStjiket metre. Vide also Keith : “ That 
rimed poem of intolerable affectation is perhaps the work of Vasu- 

deva protege of Kulas'ekhara and Rama.” History of Sanskrit Literature, 
pp. 97 f. 

' JRAS, Extra No. 1887, p. 337. 

^ Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Catalogue, Kavya Section, 
Vol. 13, Part 1, No. 306; Tanjore Library, No. 3811. 

® “ Der Verfasser des Nalodaya ist wahrscheinlich Ravideva, Sohn des 
Narayaua ..... Ravideva ist auch der Verfasser eines kleinen Gedichts 
von 20 Strophen, KavyarUksasa oiei RUk^asaketvyaf' Geschichte, Vsst 
HI, p. 65. 

^ Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Catalogue, Kavya Section, 
Nos. 307, 309. Aufrecht attributes a commentary of the Nalodaya to 
Kes'avaditya, but he refers to the same manuscript. 

' 3f^ursrif^?ri f givq^lq ij; g i 

ijsr e r^%fc^’aifl|’CI3nf^9rT T verse 8. 

quQted.by UUur S. Parameswara Ayyar, S,B-T., Vof. I, p. 334. 
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became Kulas'ekhara after his coronation. It may be possible 
to explain away some of these difficulties.^ Still it has to be 
remembered that Vasudeva’s authorship of the Nalodaya 
does not stand on any irrefragable evidence." 

Recently Mr. V. Venkatarama Sarma has tried to iden- 
tify the author of the Yudhisthiravijaya with Vasudeva of 
the Payyur Bhatta family/ the author of the Yamaka poems 
AcyutalilU, S’ivodaya, Devlcarita and Satyatapahkathodaya, 
and the serai-scientific poems KuniSrilayuktimulU and 
V^kyUvaliJ This is impossible. His identification of Veda- 
ranya, near Kunnamkulam in Cochin State, mentioned 
in the poems of Payyur Vasudeva, with Puruvana, about 
twenty miles away from Kunnamkulam must be due to an 
incomplete knowledge of the Geography of Kerala. His 
view that the word BhUratasudhUmadabhrUntena in the 
Yudhisthiravijaya refers to the Bharatappula is not 
accepted either by tradition or by any of the commentators. 
His arguments based on style are equally misleading; 
excepting the fact that both the poets wrote in Yamaka 
style, there is no other similarity between them. Payyur 
Vasudeva was a great scholar, no doubt ; but, as a poet, he 
is far inferior to the author of the Yudhisthiravijaya. 

Moreover it can be proved that the author of the 
Yudhisthiravijaya was earlier than Payyur Vasudeva. 
Raghava, the author or the Padurthacintana commentary on 
the Yudhisthiravijaya^’ flourished in the court of King Kerala 

' See JRAS, 1925, p. 268, where Ramanatha Ayyar tries to explain 
away the colophon attributing Nalodaya to Ravideva. 

• • ■ “ Mention may be made here to the theory of Vafakkunkur Rajaraja- 
varma Raja that the Nalodaya is the work of Ravideva, the father of 
Vasudeva. The Raghudaya (R. 3388) mentions a Yamaka poet Ravi- 
deva. {KSSC, p. 161) 

^Proceedings of ike Tenth All-India Oriental Conference (POC) 
Tirupati, p. 187 fif. 

^ Vide R. 3060, a, b, c, d and a: R. 3607 a, b, c, d, e and f. 

‘ R. 5119, where the%.<»mmer^ator’s name is given as S'rikapljhadasa ; 
but in the preface to the commentary it is clearly stated that Raghava, the 
disciple of S'rikaptba, is writing the commentary at the instance of King 
K^raiavarmafei of. autiror-crf the Kr^narnfaya (printed 
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Varma of the Kolattunad who ■roled over the coiintry from 
1422 to 1445 A.D. Hence Yudhisthifavijaya must be at least 
earlier than the 15th century. , ■ Payyur Vasudeva was, on the 
other handj a contemporary of Raghava as he lived in the 
15th century.^' Hence, Payyur Vasudeva was certainly later 
than the author of the Yudhispiiravijaya, 

The Vasudevavijaya, a poem in five cantos^ dealing 
with the story of Krsna and illustrating the rules of Paiiini, 
is generally ascribed to the author of the Yvdhispiiravijaya. 
The name of the poet is Vasudeva. Meipputtur Narayana 
Bhatta has written his DhutukUvya in continuation of this 
V’^sudevavijaya^' and in the commentary to that by his 

in the Mangalodayam press, Trichur, 1914), also written at the command 
of King Keralavarma, refers to Raghava as his preceptor. The date of 
this Keralavarma is definitely known from Cirakkal Palace Records ; he 
ruled over the kingdom from 1422 to 1445 A.D. (KSSC, pp. 418, f; 
Champukavyas by Uilur S. Paramesvara Ayyar, p. 52). 

'This Vasudeva is the son of And Gopalika, and the younger 
brother of Parames'vara, the great Mimamsaka, the author of the 
commentary Gopalika on the SphoiasMdhi, the Taivavibhavana on 
the Tatvabindhu etc. Uddaijda S'astri in his Mallikamaruta refers to 
Payyur Parames'vara, who may be identified with Vasudeva's brother. 
Both Uddanda and Kakkas's^eri Damodarabhafta, the author of the 
Vasumatlvikrama have praised Rsf, Parames'vara’s father, in their works. 
And they were the court poets of Mlnavikrama, the Great, of Calicut, who 
flourished in the early half of the 15th century. (See Introduction to the 
Sphotasiddhi, Madras University Sanskrit Series. ‘'The date of Mtoa- 
vikrama” by K. Kunjunni Raja, Mangalodayam, VoL 19, pp. 590-594, 
635-640. 

* The first three cantos, with the commentary by Vasudeva himself, are 
published in the Kavyamala series (X, pp. 62-121) in 1894. Travancore 
Palace Library No. 1945, has five cantos with commentary; see also 
No. 1946. 

^ NarayaUabhatta is the great scholar and poet, the author of the 
Mdnameyodaya, the Prakriydsarvixsvaf and the Ndrayantya; He 
flourished in the latter half of the 16th and the early half of the 17th 
centuries, [See ‘ The Date of Meipputtur * by K. Kunjunni Raja, Kairali, 
VoL 30, pp. 46 ff]. 

Winternitz is wrong in ascribing the Dhatukavya also to Vasudeva 
(S^e Geschichte III p. 73 " Aus unbekannter Zeit stammen zwei Gedichte 
Vdsudevavijaya und Dhatukavya von einem Dichter Vasudeva . . . ’T 

Keith also is wrong in saying that the Dhatukavya is a continuation 
of the Yudhisthiravijaya and that it deals wjth the Bharata story. (See 
History of Sanskrit Literature^ p. 153, note ; A Yudhi^thiravijaya with 
a continuation DhUtukuvya dealing with Bharata story, is ascribed to a 
Vasudeva, possibly the Vasudeva of the rimed poems."' 
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classmates it is stated 'that Vasudeva, the author of 
devavijaya, was a Brahmin of Perumana.^ Tradition makes 
the author of the Yudhisthiravijaya also a Brahmin of 
Perumana. Zachariae,® Keith® and others" are inclined to 
identify these two Vasudevas. 

Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti," on the other hand, identifies 
the author of the Vusudevavijaya with Pay 3 ’ur VSsadeva ; 
Mr. Krishnamachariar also accepts this identification," but 
the commentator on the Dhutukavya has definitely stated 
that the author of the Vnsudevavijaya belonged to Peru- 
manam ’ which is about 20 miles away from the Payyur house 
near Kunnamkulam and hence the identification is absolutely 
impossible. 

Vasudeva, the author of the Vumdevavijaya, seems to be 
identical with Vasudeva who is the author of the Govinda 
carita, the SarnksepabhUrata, the Sarnkseparumuyar^a, the 
KalyU'^naisadha, ® and probably also the SvetUrw^ya Stuti ; ** 
all written under the patronage of King Ravivarma of Vettat 

The commentary was written by Narayana’s classmates ; printed with 
the text, Kavyamala, X, 121 ff. 

^ ZII, VoL 4, p. 225. Vielleicht ist auch dass grammatische Gedicht 
Vastidevavijaya von unserem Vasudeva verfasst worden ; ebenso der 
Bhramarasandes^a eine Nachamung des Mcghaduta '' 

^ Op, cit, p, 153, n. quoted above* He has confused the Yudhi* 
sihiravijaya with the Vdsudevavijaya ; but he refers correctly to the 
Kavyamala edition of the Vasudevavijaya itself. 

^ Ullur S. Paramesvara Ayyar. S,P,T. VoL I, p. 384 : 

Vajtakkunkur Rajarajavarma Raja. KSSC, p. 175 ; V, Venkatarama 
Sarma, P.O.C,^ Tirupati, p. 196, etc, 

“ Rama Katha, a study,” B.S.O.S. VoL V, p. 798 f. 

‘‘H.C.SX. p. 252. 

' See above. 

®See R. 76, DC. 11838 in the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. 
Adyar Library XXLp. 31 ; R. 2895 ; R. 2969 and R. 2972 of the Govt, 
Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. See also ‘ Manuscript Notes ’ by H. G. 
Narahari, Adyar Library Bulletin, 1945, p. 61 fF; The Author of 
Vdsudevavijaya, by Ki Kunjuhni Raja, SPT, VoL 13, Part 4. 

^ R. 3798 (b) where also King Ravivarma of Prakas'a country is men- 
tionhd j it may also be by the V§sudeva himself, but there is no conclusive 
evidence. ^ ^ - ^ 
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Kingdom (Prakas'a)/ For the introductory verse to the 
commentary on the Vusudevavijaya written by the author 
himself*’ resembles very closely the introductory verse of the 
Govindacarita^ and the verse ; 

occurring in the Govmdacarita and the Samhsepabhnrata is 
found in the author’s own commentary on the Vasudevavijaya 
also. The simplicity of the language in the Govindacarita 
and the other poems can be due to the fact that they rvere 
primarily intended for the beginners ; a different style is 
found in the Vustidevavijaya which is intended to illustrate 
the grammatical rules of Pacini. It is quite possible that 
Vasudeva, a native of Perumana, went to the court of King 
Ravivarma of Vettat. The author of the Yudhisthiravijaya 
whose patron was Ramavarma Kulas'ekhara of Mahodayapura 
must be different from this Vasudeva. 

The author of the R'amakathu, who was the son of Uraa 
and Narayapa, and who composed the prose Kavya at the 
instance of King Aditya varma,^ is identified with the author 

‘ Mr. C. Sankara Rama Sastri’s theory identifying this Ravivarma with 
a 17th century King of Travancore (Introduction to the Rama Katha 
pp. 8 f.) has been disproved by Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti {BSOS, Vol. V, 
p. 798 f). 

“ Vide n?rr srti: i 

I ) " in the commentary. 

It commentary on the Vasudevavijaya. 

qeSr tpRi U Govmdacarita. 

‘Edited by C. Sankararama Sastri, Sri Balamanorama series, No. 11, 
Madras. See the last verse : 

srr'nrrsi T^^ira. it ” 

The editor identifies Adityavarma with the king of Travancore (1661- 
1677 A.D.) ; but Prof. Rama Pisharoti makes him a king of Vetjat country. 
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of the Govindacarita, etc. on insufficient grounds by Prof. 
K. Rama Pisharoti,’ and Mr. C. Sankararama Sastri.' 
Undoubtedly he is different from the author of the Yudhisthi- 
Tavijccya and the Tripufadahand, who is the son of Ravi. 

Th. Zachari?B suggests- that the Bhramarasande&a 
might be by the author of the Yudhisthiravijaya. This can- 
not be; for the Bhramarasande^a is a work of the 17th 
century as it contains clear reference to Melpputtur Naraya^ia 
Bhatta, his father MStrdatta and his teacher Acyuta Pisaroti.-* 
The view held by P. S. Anantanarayana Sastri," Prof. K. Rama 
Pisharoti ® and others that the Bhramarasandes'a and 
the Vdsudevavijaya are by the same author is also inadmis- 
sible; for whereas the Sandes'akavya was written by a con- 
temporary of NarSyapa Bhatta, the Vnsudevavijaya is cer- 
tainly earlier than Narayanabhatta who composed a supple- 
ment to it. 

The Gajendramoksa,' a short poerh of five cantos describ- 
bing the story of Indradyumna as given in the Bhugavata, 
and illustrating at the same time the different metres given 
in the Vrttaratnuhara in the same order, is also attri- 
buted to the author of the Ytidhisthiravijaya. The poet 
praises the Deity at Puruvana — the Bhutanatha of Tiruvellak- 
kavu temple — and may have been a native of the place. The 
reference found in the poem to Vasudeva composing a 
Yamaka poem by the blessing of the deity at the temple 
there ® suggests that this author was different from Vasudeva, 

Both these identifications are based on the assumption that the Rama- 
katha is by the author of the Govindacarita for which there is no definite 
evidence. 

‘ B.S.O.S. Vol. V, p. 797. 

“ Introduction to the Rdmakatha, p. 10. 

“ ZIL Vol. IV, p. 225. 

^ rSS. 128, part I, verses 89-92. 

^ SPT. Vol. I, p. 154. . , 

' SSOS. Vol. V, p. 798. 

■ R. 3637 f. See KSSC, p. 175 ; ' SPT, Vol. I, p. 383. 
ei.® Seep, 361, fi. 1. Some scholars give this reference as an evidence to 
ptovef (that -the poet is identic^wth the Yamaka poet ; but really it -pfovete 
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the Yamaka poet. Also it shows that he was acquainted with 
the tradition of God S'Ssta as the cause of Vasudeva’s poetic 
genius. Krishnamachariar’s suggestion to identify him with 
Payyur Vasudeva' shows only his want of acquaintance with 
Kerala geography. I am inclined to identify him with the 
author of the Govindacarita and of the Vasudevavtjaya!' 

V. : Venkatarariia Sarma and. . V. Rajarajavarraa Raja 
ascribe a commentary on Bhatta Bhauma’s Arjunarava- 
niya to the author of the Yndhisthiravijaya!' We can only 
say that there is no et'idenpe .for.such an identification except 
the identity of names. 


the contrary. He is only praising the Deity with whose blessing the 
famous Vasudeva had composed the Yamaka poems. Mr. Venkatarama 
Sarma’s statement (POC, Tirupatbi, p. 193) that here the reference is to 
Vasudeva’s writing a Yamaka poem on S'iva’s story with the help of ^iva, 
the passage cannot follow from Bhutadhipati or BhutanUtha is not 
S'iva, but is S'asta, the god whose father is S'iva, and mother Vis^u ; 
this is also alluded to in the introductory verses quoted above. 

^ BCSL, p-. 252. Puruvana (Perumanam) is about 20 miles away 
from the Payyur house. , 

The'author of the Gajendramoksa is also a Vasudeva. 

51 #^' II Gajen'dramoksa. 

The reference to the Deity SastS of Tiruvellakkavu temple (Bhuta- 
natha) found in , both the works, and also in the Gajendramoksa etc-, 
suggests a commbn authorship for all these poems ; the author belonged to 
Perumanam, bt|t was different from the Vasudeva of Yamaka fame. 

® R. 2954 r POC, Tirupati, p. 195; KSSC, p. 176. M. Krishnaraa- 
chaiiar (HCSL. p. 253) says tha.t ^is ArjunarUvamya might also be by 
a thembeV oDthe Payydr family*, but iflil the same as the RdvaijUrjuniya 
of Bhaitk-iBhauisa edited iu.thg.KStjapiala-; Series, No.., 68 . *. , t ' . . 


DAIVA AND PURU§AKARA IN KALIDASA 


BY 

U. Venkatakrishna Rao 

Bhasa wrote his dramas PraUj^Uyaugandhamyana and 
SvapnavUsavadatta to prove the far-reaching nature of Purusa- 
kura as blessed by destiny. His Karpabhsra and Orubhaiiga 
were written with the object of explaining the futility of 
human endeavour as against divine dispensation. Following 
in his footsteps, Kalidasa, in his KumUrasambhava, illustrated 
both these ideals ; Kama’s futile efforts meet with deserved 
discomfiture ; Parvati’s efforts are blessed by Daiva or Is'vara 
in the end. The message of his Sukuntala is also the same 
and is allegorically put for us in the second verse of the 
fourth act : * 

The lord of potent medicinal herbs (which can revive even 
the dead) has to meet his doom ; but the other luminary of 
the sky, the sun, manages to make his brilliance felt with the 
help of a legless charioteer. This idea is also expressed for 
us in the popular verse of the Hitopadesla: 

f crsf*(i)sfq ^ ii 

The YnjHavalkyasmrti defines Daiva as abhivyaktaih 
pauru§am paurvadehikam or the manifested result of human 
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actions in a past life, thus contrasting it with Karma or 
Purusakara which is restricted to our present life. It also 
unequivocally declares ^ (I. 349) that 

a harmonious co-operation of both alone leads to success in 
action. The Bhagavad Gltn also declares the same thing 
allegorically when it says : 

m: n 

that men should honour Gods by performing sacrifices and 
the gods shall in return reward them with agricultural pros- 
perity, both working out their highest good in mutual co- 
operation. The Hitopades'a echoes this idea in a popular 
verse; 

declaring that Purusakctra and Daiva are like the two wheels 
of the same chariot w^hich' can function only when yoked 
together. Daiva is also referred to as Adrsta or the “ unseen.” 
It is the hidden hand directing like the Sutradhara in the 
green-room of our life-stage, all the threads of the incidents 
of our life, generally in a very sympathetic manner. There 
is always the authoritative assurance from our S'astras that 
man can mould his destiny only if he treads a perfectly moral 
path. ^1 if??;!!??}— T hat man is the 

architect of his own fortune is, as it were, the burden of our 
philosophy. Here again the Bhagavad Gita shows us the 
path to do our duty : 

HI I 

JfT ITT ^ II 

Do your duty for duty’s sake, regardless of the fruit; do not 
ask, “Why should 1 do it”; do not attach yourself to 
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improper actions. The spirit of dedication to God is empha- 
sized throughout the Gita : 

I 

11 

And peculiarly enough, the allegorical message of the Sukun- 
tala is also the same. Dfziw is the hidden hand prompting 
almost every incident. The divine sage Kanva could easily 
see the past, present and the future, but destiny blinds him 
purposely in connection with his daughters future. He 
vaguely anticipates some misery in store for her and goes to 
Somatirtha to avert the same because of his more than 
maternal affection for her. But at the same time, destiny 
arranges that S'akuntalS should fall into the arms of Dusyanta. 
It again prolongs the stay of Kanva to such a time as is 
sufficient for Dusyanta and S'akuntalS to meet stealthily a 
number of times before the former bids an affectionate fare- 
well inserting the ‘momentous’ ring into her finger. Here 
again, it must be noted that Kanva is, from a different angle, 
an agent of destiny also, and as such, must not be seen by 
Dusyanta who represents Purusakura in flesh and blood. In 
the interval between Dusyanta’s departure and Kariva’s return 
(which by the way must be less than a day and a half because 
the time to go to the capital wffierefrom Dusyanta must send 
his emissary is three days) Durvasa’s curse is interposed by 
the seemingly adverse destiny. The divine Kanva under- 
stands from a YajnaPurusa that his daughter is married and 
is pregnant. He leaves a sigh of relief that his “offering” or 
Ahuti viz. S'akuntalS has fallen only into the fire ^ef ” 

though his eyes were blinded with smoke ‘‘ ”, in as 

much as he himself was away at Somatirtha. He feels that 
her simple Gundharva rite had dispensed with the real Pari- 
■ giaya^na ceremofij? ri^und the fire and arranges for the 
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same at least on her part. He decides, to send her to her 
husband’s palace since her place is always by her husband’s 
side. But blinded by destiny, again, he sends her on a very 
bad day — astronomically,— the day after the full-moon, which 
will always end in disaster. The ring is lost in a river with 
tragic consequences. - 

But destiny also slyly suggests that it is not exclusively 
adverse. Dusyanta is not the same as in the epic, he is 
qiqg?!: Even the irascible sage Durvasas relented, and 
fixed a limit for his curse. Ornaments and silk clothes be- 
fitting a “queen” are . mysteriously presented to the bride 
past before she starts for her husband’s palace and the 
auspicious, cool, gentle breeze blows. When she is cruelly 
repudiated and stands forsaken and helpless, some heavenly 
form comes to her rescue and leaves her in Hemakuta, where 
away from the cruel world, she could be consoled in Marica’s 
Usframa. The ring, again, is not allowed to be lost but is 
deposited safe in the stomach of a fish which is caught by a 
fisher-man. Even the characters, Priyamvada, Anasuya, and 
Sanumati seem to have been introduced by Kalidasa in the 
w’ake of a favourable destiny which is ready to make use of 
any man or incident when once its desire to help becomes 
manifest. Even nature sympathises ' with man in his grief. 
When S'akuntaia is cast away by her father and mother, birds 
take care of her as though to provide a name for her. When 
she bid's farewell to the n^rama^ everybody, even the deer and 
the creepers, weep in grief. The same is the case when SiiS 
is exited, the peacocks abruptly stop their dance, the trees cast 
off. flowers in grief, and the female deer throw: away the half-, 
chewed ‘ darbha ’ grass from their mouths . .. 

11 Raghu XIV. 

. That the ways of destiny are thus mysterious is implicit 
in- every page of the > S^kunta^. The drama also seems to 
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urge that there should be a harmonious cooperation between 
the two. Vis'vamitra is a mortal, Menaka is a divine being, 
and S'akufitala is their offspring ; the moral is clear, viz. that 
there must be a harmonious combination human of effort and 
divine destiny, to lead us to universal welfare. The poet may 
have his own reasons for making Menaka, the mother, a divine 
and Vis'vamitra, the father, a mortal. 

Kanva should be regarded as the true friend of the uni- 
verse ; though having no family ties, he fathers, rather mothers 
the baby cast adrift in the forest, puts aside his spiritual 
preoccupations, finds time to meditate in Somatirtha to 
avest her future misfortunes, and sobs at her departure. 

Human effort must be properly directed. Even the in- 
carnation of the highest divinity Rama must deserve first by 
wielding his bow and then desire for Sita’s hand either in 
Mithila or Lanka. S'iva, the God in highest heaven, himself 
prayed to by devotees, has to perform penance, actuated by 
mysterious motives. Parvati, destined to be his wife, has to 
do penance, surrounding herself by four fires, gazing all the 
while at the sun. A poet says that the fruit of Parvatfs 
penance was Is'vara and the fruit of Is'vara’s penance was 
Parvati. Sages like Kanva, Valmlki, Marlca and Vas'istha, 
though dwelling in the forests, know the ways of the world fully 
; indeed they are there always in society ; 
if only we care to know them and implicitly follow them, our 
redemption is sure. A sort of healthy rivalry between Purusa- 
kum and Daiva seems to be envisaged in the last act of the 
S'akuntala. Purusakura or Dusyanta seems to underrate his 
services as being undeserving of Indra’s high honour and 
daiva or Indra can simply gaze with wonder at the valour 
of Dusyanta, regretting all the while that it can’t be duly 
honoured. Can we not conclude with the Hitopadesa that 
Laksmi or destined fortune eagerly waits to find out her 
industrious votary 

But the second line of the verse'll^ ^qfnfrl — 
‘ Wretthed people ilbWe^ asifcVt^'that -everything .must be the 
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gift of destiny’ — Kalidasa does not subscribe himself at all to 
this creed fully. Bhartrhari later on adumbrates the theory 
that Daiva is all powerful : 

5% I 

qsiT 

5|3:t: f| qt q5T^ii*l ii 

Kalidasa does not have any sympathy with this or the 
theory in the line — Knock destiny 

on the head and strive on your own account. He clearly 
condemns this attitude and declares that a whole Paradise 
might be lost by such a defiant attitude. Parvati or 
S’akuntala could regain their Paradise only by their being 
devotional worshippers at the altar of truth and destiny. 
The message of all our religious teachers is also the same. 
In the Saundaryalahart or in the Bhajagovinda, or in the 
Mukundanmlu of Kulas'ekhara or in the stotras ^ of Vedanta- 
des'ika, or even in the Dv'3,dasfastotra^ of S'ri Madhvacarya, 
the central theme is the surrender of human service at the 
feet of the Divine. 




SOME ADDITIONAL SUTRAS OF APASTAMBA- 
DHARMASUTRA ’ ^ 

by 

A. N. Krishna Aiyangar ' 

The Apastambakalpasutra • of the Taittiriyas'akha is an 
enormous work under the name of Apastamba' running intb 
thirty pras'nas in all and comprising the various sections such 
as s'rauta, grhya, paribhasa, pravara, s'ulba and dharma.^ The 
Dharmasutras constitute the 28th and the 29th pras'nas of 
the Kalpasutra of Spastamba.' These have been edited and 
published several times. Biihler’s ^edition in the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series contained large extracts from the vrtti of 
Haradatta, called Ujjvalu, and even when he published the 
second edition of the work in the same series, only the ex- 
tracts were published and the full text of Haradatta was not 
published by him.® This omission of Biihler was supplied 
by R. Halasyanatha Sastri from Kumbakonam when his 
edition of the Dharmasutra of Apastamba was printed at the 
Sri Vidya Press in 1895, with the full text of the vrtti of 
Haradatta."* This was followed by the Mysore edition of the 
same work edited by A. Mahadeva Sastri and Panditaratnam 
K. Rangacharya in 1898.® Both the later editions had access 

'' Sacred Books of the East, Vol. II, p. xi; P. V. Kane, History of 

Dharmas^astra, VoL I, p, 32- 

^ Ibid, 

® Bombay Sanskrit Series, First edition, 1868 ; Second edition. 1892. 

^ The Dharmasutra of Apastamha by Apastamba, with the com- 
mentary called Ujjvala of Haradatta Mis^ra with bare text separately added. 
Edited by Pandit R. Halasyanatb^a S^tri, Kumbakonam^ 1895. . 

^ Apastamhadhafmasidra^vfiii Ujjvala^ edited by A. 

Mahadeva Sastri and Pancparttniiif'ill^Kthg:^ 1898.- v . 'v': * 
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to the edition of Biihler and have utilized the result of his 
studies. 

Among the three printed editions of the text of Spa- 
stamba, variations of an important nature can be noticed- 
The text adopted by Halasyanatha Sastri, while, in general, 
following . the .lead, given by Haradatta in his Ujivala, differ- 
ed: from that adopted by Biihler in certain respects. A 
comparison of the three available editions reveals that they 
do. not .agree, as to the number of the sutras in each section 
though they agree in some of the sections. In certain sections 
the last ^s.ntra of. the previous section is brought under the 
next section as the first sutra'.^ In other cases, what is put as 
a: .sutfa, is put under the commentary and treated as part of 
the comme.ntary, with the result that this sutra is not counted 
at :^11.^ In yet other cases, .what is treated as a single sutra 
by one edition is split up into two three or even four, thus 
increasing the number of the sutra.s in that particular section.® 

’ cf. i6th khaijda of the 1st pras^na where the last sutra of this 
kbapda of the Mysore edition (sutra 331 is made sutra 1 of the 17th 
khapda. Again sutra 21 of Pras'na I, kha^da xxviii in the Mysore 
edition is' taken over to the next section as part of the 1st sutra ' of khapda 
xxix. 

" .1. ix,. 21:of.dh,e..Kurab^onain edition reads, nd .1 This 

sutra is omitted by Biihler. in the Bombay edition, p. 17. The Mysore 
edition reads this as well as the commentary on this sutra, I 

a.Rpart of the commentary on the previous sutra of the same 

section. 

— .;:To:.ci.t.e .A:few:instan,ces : 

i, j^f, 9 to 11 of the Mysore edition is treated as a single siitra by 
the Kumb^ohaih edition. 

. Similary,. sutra 14 in the same section.of the Kumbakonam edition is 
split into sutras 1&, 17 and' 18 by the Mysore edition. 

I, xiv. In .this, section, the Mysore edition follows the lead. given By 
Bfihier. ■"Stilf Th'S"tast sUtra of the section iS' treated as two si?traS by the 
Mysore edition. .... .. ..... 

I/'x'vi. The Bombay edition splits this last sutra into two sutras- . 

1, xvii, Sutra No. 34 of. the Kumbakonam edition is treated as sutras 
34 iol 36 bf'Bombay'and Mysore. . 7 ' ' 

i, xxiv. The last sHtra is treated a§ two sStras by tbe Mysore edition. 

.Botobay ..edition is treated as'two.sutras in 
both Mysore arid Kumbakonam texts.' . ; 
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A critical examination of all the printed texts is, therefore, 
not only necessary but worth attempting. 

The text of the Apastambadharmasutra is considered 
to be fairly settled and the several printed editions so far 
brought out must rule out normally the possibility of addi- 
tional sutras being discovered. But the wealth of the manu- 
script material in this- country is such that, as much of the 
manuscript material is yet unused, the possibility of such 
additional material being brought to light is present to a large 
degree. 

While engaged in the preparation of the Descriptive 
Catalogue for the section on Dharmas'astra for the Adyar 
Library, I happened to examine the manuscripts of Apas- 
tambadharmasutra. Of the twenty-four manuscripts of this 
Dharmasutra in the Library, sixteen manuscripts contain only 
the sutras. Of these, seven are in Grantha character, seven 
in Telugu and two in Devanagari. Of the eight manuscripts 
with commentar)’’, six are in Grantha character and two in 
Telugu. A critical examination of these manuscripts has 
revealed the following additional sutras in the places indicated 
against each. 

1. At the end of the 24th khanda of the first Pras'na the 
following matter is added as the last sutra : 

ilfT f^T I 

This additional matter is found in six manuscripts — 
22 B 47, 22 E 1, 22 E 18, 22 E 22, 29 A 24, and 41 D 16. 

I, xxvi. Sutra 13 of Bombay, is split as 13 and 14 of tbe other 
two editions. 

Similar instances of one or more sutras of one edition being coalesced 
into a single sutra can also be noted. 

I, V. Sutra 16 and 17 in the Mysore edition form a single sutra in 
the other two. 

I, X. The Bombay edition coalesces two sutras into one sltra. 
sutra 13 of Bombay is equivalent to sutras 13 and 14 of the other two ; 
sutra 14, 15 and 16 of the other two. - 

^ xivi;.“’SStras'-'l; and "^vBotpbay 'form sutrd I of Kumbakonarp text# 
Mysore foIloWs Bombay text# , . ..... 
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2. At the end of khanida 9 of the second Pras'na is found 
the following : 

'O 

Five manuscripts support the addition of this sutra viz. 
22 B 47, 22 E 1, 22 E 18, 22 E 22 and 41 D 16. 

3. At the end of the 17th khanda of the second Pras'na 
a small addition which is printed in thick type is found and 
the stitras run as stated below : 

There are 1 1 manuscripts which contain this sutra — 22 B 47, 

22 E 1, 22 E 17, 22 E 18, 22 E 22, 22 E 23, 28 A 17, 

23 I 13, 34 F 12, 30 H 22 and 41 D 16. 

4. Manuscript No. 30 L 38 contains also the commen- 
tary on the additional sutra found at the end of the 9th 
khanda of the second Pras'na. The commentary is repro- 
duced below : 

Qfwjt gfr^qiCT qi ! 

i qi q; 

f^qq^ \ qqmq. ^fqf^q i 

^pqfcqflid^Tfq 1 1 ’^qq^rq. qroiift- 

qTnTfiTitq^q^^Tq^q 3Tq#ff qqfcr 1 
^qq ^qqfq 1 ^qqTqraqj^ToT g^q qq^^ra i 

qqqq^q-- i q^l qq^>?i^qqT%q i m- 

|s[Tq^q q^qqi^^qt^qq ^qqiq^^Fi q^q^fqqrqqj^iq: i 

3g^af;^Jtici[g^q II qq: II 
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This is the only manuscript ' of the kind available in the 
Adyar Library. 

Among the manuscripts that contain the additional 
sutras six come from the Telugu group. Four manuscripts 
are in Grantha and one is in Devanagari. The manuscript 
containing the commentary is also in Telugu script. The 
colophon tdrms it as part of the UjjvalU of Haradatta. To 
consider these sutras as exclusively belonging to the Telugu 
recension, iS nCgatived by the presence of four grantha manu- 
scripts and one Devanagari manuscript in paper.* The date 
of the paper manuscript is given as S'aka 1574 Nandana, 
Asadhas'uklapaksa, 4th tithi, Friday, which when equated 
with the Christian era will be about the middle of August 1652 
at the latest. It was copied by the son of Gapes'adaSa son- of 
Vitthala, and belonged to the son of Sundaradas'a." 

The addition at the end of the 17th khanda of the second 
pras^na requires' consideration. - The Bombay edition reads : ^ 

. ■ ^ ^ 11 11 

11 11 

11 II 

The same portion is treated as two sutras in the Kumba- 
konam edition which reads the sutras as : 


JT SIR 11 11 

siRsq II II: 

The Mysore edition; omits ^he portion of the 

sutra of the Bombay edition and puts it- in the commentary as 
an apavUda (exception) to sutra No. 23 of the same edition.^ 


‘ Folio 51a WTT.^ ^ I 1 V* SRSITS g. q. V etc. 

’ Ibid. sqqsi# I gii irqg ii i 

■ Folio 516 
^ Bombay edition, p. 80. 

* p. 59 for the text and pp. 168-169. 
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Haradatta comments that it is not generally read as part of 
the dharma sutra by the northerners and therefore not com- 
mented on by the older writers/ But all the three editions 
have omitted the words aparimitamsarpih which occur in 
the manuscripts of the Adyar Library. 

The existing editions of the Spastambadharmasutra, 
while having so far served the immediate needs of scholars, 
require to be revised and re-edited critically with the aid of 
all the available manuscripts. 


’ I ^ i-ip. sie: - ‘ 


A STUDY OF THE ANCIENT INDIAN VETERI- 
NARY LORE AND ITS POSSIBILITIES FOR 
THE FUTURE 


BY 

A. Krishnaswami Iyer 
Introduction 

A STUDY of the history of the ancient Indian veterinary 
medicine necessarily involves a study of ancient Indian medi- 
cine in general and a study of the latter requires a knowledge 
of the ancient civilization in India. There is a notion 
generally prevalent among many western scholars and also 
among many of the western-minded eastern scholars as well, 
that the ancient Indians were a race devoted only to metaphy- 
sics and religion, with no other knowledge or any practical 
interest in the life of the world around them. This is errone- 
ous. Though metaphysics and religion formed the major 
contribution of the ancient Hindus to world thought, yet 
every other branch of Science was also developed with equal 
precision and interest. In the field of astronomy Messrs. 
Cassini, Bailly and Playfair opine that the observations and 
conclusions of the Hindu astronomers of Prehistoric India 
are still holding the day. In the field of Chemistry, Sir P. C. 
Ray’s contribution on the history of Hindu Chemistry throws 
a flood of light on the advanced state of the knowledge of 
chemistry in ancient days. In -the field of Medicine an 
acknowledged scholar like Captain • P. Johnston Saint has 
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opined that “even the roost irreverant layman would see (in 
ancient Indian medical literature) the distinct fore-runner of 
all the scientific and surgical marvels of to-day.” The fact 
that, in every branch of Science, the literature written some 
thousands of years before Christ still furnishes sufficient 
materials for research work to the most up-to-date scholars of 
today, is sufficient evidence to establish the fact that the 
truths propounded in these literatures are both fool-proof and 
time-proof. 

The Art of Healing — Its Origin and Development 

It must indeed be an instinctive desire of every student 
of medicine to know the original sources from which the 
basic principles of what can more aptly be called the “ Art 
of healing ” have arisen, and how such sim.ple principles 
have developed in the course of several thousands of years, 
from a very humble beginning in antiquity, into a very com- 
plex art, known as the Medical and Surgical art of to-day. 
An investigation of this subject affords very interesting 
study, and in the words of Suddole, is a separate Science by 
itself. 

With the earliest living being, the knowledge of medicine 
must have been purely an instinctive one. It is probable and 
more reasonable also to assume that, in the primitive age, the 
very instinct of self-preservation against the adverse influences 
of heat, cold and other manifestations of nature, and the conse- 
quent struggle for existence, must have resulted in the search 
for protective habitation and a desire for the knowledge of the 
preventive and curative means of living against disease, and 
the hygienic measures of healthy existence. Undue exposure 
to uncongenial surroundings leads to the feeling of uneasy 
symptoms, resulting in an ardent desire for a knowledge of 
the curative methods. As necessity is always the mother of 
invention, primitive man 'exercised his powers of observation 
and his faculty of reasoning and must have supplements hide 
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knowledge thus gained, by a close study of the methods indi- 
cated in what is called the ‘ Book of Nature,’ by closely 
observing, for instance, how lower animals by virtue of their 
instinct are able to protect themselves and get cured of 
certain diseases by the use of some herbs, roots and stems of 
medicinal plants, etc. In the Atharvaveda, it is said that 
man acquired the art of medicine by observations on animals 
and birds. This statement lends support to the view that the 
mythological or Vedic aspect of this subject is only a natural 
outcome of the long evolutionary process and progressive 
developmeht ' that occurred during the pre-mythologrcal 
period, and that mythology is nothing but a codified and 
systematized form of experiences and observations of the 
period preceding it. 

Veterinary Science as the Pioneer of all other 
Medical Sciences IN THE World 

The object of this reference to the prehistoric era is 
merely to justify the suggestion made in some quarters, that 
veterinary science has been the pioneer of all medical sciences 
in the world and has played a very prominent part in the 
development of medical science in general. In fact, Schmiedel- 
burg is of opinion that man has imitated animals in detect- 
ing remedial agents. That in many instances, lower animals 
have been. the preceptors for primitive men in the matter of 
selection of medicines and food stuffs, is well authenticated and 
borne out by many historians. Pliny in his Natural History 
says that the hippopotamus has been our instructor in one of 
the operations of surgery, venesection. When this 
animal becomes too bulky due to continued overfeeding, it 
presses its body against some sharp and recently cut stem 
of a reed on the banks of rivers and injures a vein in , the 
thigh. As a result of bleeding the animal gets relief and 
later on covers the wound with mud. Dogs and cats lick 
their wounds and heal themselves. Dogs eat grass to excite 
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vomition. It is said that the Egyptian Ibiss uses its own 
beak for self-administration of enemata. Swallows heal 
their sore-eyes by the juice of calandine. Bears cure their 
stomach-ache by eating leaves of Aurum. The tortoise eats 
a plant known as cwmte Sw^w/awhich is stated to act as 
an antidote against snake- venom. Stags counteract the effects 
of poisonous plants by eating the artichoke. Elephants when 
they get colic have recourse to purging by eating large 
quantities of saline earth. Thus, it will be observed how 
primitive men, by a close study and observation of the 
‘ Book of Nature,’ were able to compile a science of medi- 
cine, which as a sequence of progressive evolution and 
development assumed a definite shape in the so-called Vedas 
or codes of the mythological period, and how their knowledge 
of the instinctive practices of animals probably formed one of 
the sources, from which the enormous present-day medical 
science has developed. 

The Mythological Period . 

Following on this period of uncodified, unimaginable and 
indefinite pre-mythological antiquity, we pass on to a period 
when all the instinctive powers of observation and imitation 
aided by man’s own faculty of reason and discrimination 
'■ were codified and regularized in the form of myths and 
legends. Historians have been trying to fix up the date of 
the origin of the mythological period to some remote anti- 
quity, and to find out a foundation from which they can 
build up their future history. They have also shown how 
Dhanvantari became the Vedic father of Hindu medicine, 
and through him Sus'ruta, the founder of Hindu surgery, 
and Caraka the founder of Hindu medicine, to whose 
authorships, the two famous books on surgery and medicine, 
Susfruta Samhitu and Caraka Samhitu, are respectively 
attributed. Many authors have subsequently come into the 
field to elaborate the medical science. 
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The Importance of Veterinary Science in 
Ancient India 

All the historians are agreed that the ancient Aryans 
were chiefly agriculturists and that they appreciated the 
importance of cattle for agriculture. It constituted a part of 
their national wealth. The cow formed an object of vene- 
ration and worship in the Hindu household. 

Regarding other animals it is well-known that horses and 
elephants formed the chief paraphernalia of all the Kings and 
nobles, and that bullock or horse-drawn chariot {Ratha), 
elephants {Gaja) and horses (Turaga) formed the three main 
constituents of an army for warfare. There are also evi- 
dences to show that horses and cattle were used as animals of 
draught and for carrying burden. Oxen were chiefly used for 
ploughing. 

Supply of Animal Products 

The animal kingdom served a very useful purpose in the 
■materia medica of the Hindus since very early times. 

Milk was known to them to be highly nourishing, cow’s 
milk was necessary for daily consumption and for offering 
oblations to God. Both cow’s milk and buffalo’s milk were 
used for preparing butter, ghee, curd, and various kinds of 
sweetmeats and cakes. Cow’s milk, goat’s milk, sheep milk, 
ass’s milk and camel’s milk were widely used in medicine. 

Cow-dung was necessary for manuring the fields and for 
use as a disinfectant in the common Hindu household. In 
order to ensure a uniformly slow and steady heat for the 
preparation of several ayurvedic medicines, dried cow-dung 
was found indispensable for the druggist’s furnace. 

Hot fomentation of cow’s urine was found to be an 
infallible remedy for hepatic inflammation. Historians have 
recorded that many animal products played a prominent 
part in the -materia of Ancient India. 
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The supreme indispensability of the animal kingdom to 
human beings was thus realized, and this realization is well- 
brought out by the fact, that many animals have been deified 
in the Vedas and put on a par with the divine. We thus 
have references to the Cow as the embodiment of the whole 
earth, to Kamadhenu as the divine Cow, to the bull as the 
chief vehicle of God S'iva, to Indra’s famous elephant and 
horse possessing divine properties, to Garuda as the vehicle of 
God Visnu, Peacock as the vehicle of God Subrahmapya etc. 
It is no wonder then, that careful attention was paid to the 
well-being of these animals, and that guide books and 
manuals came to be written for their proper up-keep. The 
most ancient records of such treatises are found in the 
Atharvaveda, wherein treatment for worms in cattle is found. 
Several chapters on horses, elephants and Cows are found in 
Agni Ptiruna. lr\ Matsya, Gagurda, ^ndBrahmnnda PurUnas. 
some interesting chapters are devoted to this subject. In 
S'ukranlti much information valuable to the veterinary pro- 
fession is available. In the Mahdbhurata we find Nakula 
and Sahadeva described as experts in the science of horses 
and cattle respectively. In Hnnta Samhita, Sage Streya is 
said to have delivered his discourses on the treatment of men, 
horses, elephants, deer, buffaloes, camels, snakes, mice, trees 
and plants. Gajaprikm (examination of elephants) and 
AsfvapriksU (examination of horses) had also been included 
among the 64 Kalas or arts merttioned in the curricula for 
the education of girls in Ancient India. This shows that 
women too were proficient in Veterinary Science in those 
days. In Brhat Samhitu, chapters 60, 65, 66, 91, 92 and 95 
are devoted to exposition of Veterinary Science. Again much, 
useful information is found in Book II of Kautilya’s Ariha- 
^stra. In the law books of Manu {Manu Samhitu), the 
establishment of public bodies for the maintenance of pasture 
land has been described. PafUsfara Samhitu, contains a 
description of the care of cows in diseases and pregnancy. 
In Caraka Samhitu, we find the disciples asking the Guru, 
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Atreya, as to how clisters were to be made and administered 
in the case of elephants, horses, camels, cows, sheep, goats 
etc., and the latter describing to them the. details. One fact 
is clear from the above that many of the literary works in 
Sanskrit, both very ancient and of comparatively recent origin 
abound in references to veterinary science. And in almost 
all the works referred to above, we find the Superintendent of 
horses. Superintendent of elephants and Superintendent of 
cattle occupied a very prominent position among the ministers 
of the State. 

Subsequently as history developed and Buddhism began 
its sway in medieval India, Veterinary Science also developed. 
There were hundreds of animal hospitals all over India. 
Extensive areas were set apart for pasture, and much care 
and attention were paid to the welfare of animal creation. 
The Superintendent of forests, and theSuperintendent of cattle 
occupied places of prominence in the administration of 
the Buddhistic State. The edicts of the Emperor As'oka and 
the glorious accounts given by the two great missionaries 
Hiuen-Tsang and Fa-hien bear ample testimony to the above. 
So much for the birth and growth of veterinary science in 
ancient and medieval India. 

It is thus evident that the state in ancient and medieval 
India took an active interest in the welfare of cattle, horse, 
elephants and other animals, and employed doctors for their 
up-keep, and a great deal of literature came into existence, 
which were also probably carefully preserved. Owing to the 
influx of time, the long and continued internecine wars that 
have been going on for centuries, and lastly owing to the lack 
*of facilities for the proper preservation of these ancient 
manuscript documents, most of the books and manuals 
appear to have been lost, and detailed information regarding 
the availability of the feW' existing literature, and the places 
where they are available was lacking. It was, however, my 
firm conviction that much information on Veterinary science 
must be available in places where ancient manuscripts are 
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preserved such as Oriental manuscripts libraries, Sanskrit and 
ayurvedic colleges and also among the families of well-known 
ayurvedic and Sanskrit scholars. 

In December 1937 on the motion of Sri Biswanath Das, 
the then premier of Orissa, a scheme was inaugurated by the 
I.C.A.R. sanctioning an investigation into the efficacy or other, 
wise, of the indigenous system of treatment of cattle in India- 
and authorising the collection and collation of all useful 
information on Indigenous Veterinary medicine from manu- 
scripts and other sources. In 1939, I was appointed to make 
the enquiry and this gave me a good opportunity to visit ail 
the Oriental libraries, Sanskrit and ayurvedic colleges, and 
carry on an extensive search for the available Veterinary 
literature therein. On account of the limited time sanctioned 
in the scheme, only a portion of India could be visited. The 
tour no doubt yielded very good results, and my report to the 
I. C. A. R. on this subject published at the end of my tour 
gives information on the indigenous Veterinary lore, which 
will be found surprising to real seekers of all-round infor- 
mation on Veterinary matters. It is not out of place for me 
to mention here that of all the places visited, the Saraswati 
Mahal Library, Tanjore, furnished me most valuable infor- 
mation. About this library. Dr. Burnell who compiled an 
exhaustive catalogue of all the manuscripts in this library, 
in the course of his valuable letter to the Chief Secretary to 
the Government of Madras dated 6th August 1878, has re- 
marked that, as far as he could judge, it would not be possible to 
form a collection like that at Tanjore at a cost less than £ 50,000 
and that many manuscripts in this library are unquestionably 
unique. The last portion of the above remarks proved true in 
my case. To give an idea of the value of the inanuscripts in this 
library I would like to give this one instance which came to 
my notice. It was ascertained by me in the course of my 
investigation that, during the course of an expedition to 
Mewar in the reign of Shah Jahan, a big original Sanskrit work 
on horses by name SttUhotra was secured from Chittur and 
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under the orders of Emperor Shah Jahan, this work was 
translated into Arabic by Saiyad Abdulla Khan Bahadur 
Feroze Jung. This translated Arabic book is called “ Kitab- 
ul-Vitart.” The original Sanskrit work was considered lost. 
Subsequently during the early days of the East India 
Company, this Arabic work “Kitab-ul-Vitart ’’appears to 
have been translated into English. Only two copies of this 
English translation are now reported to be available — one in 
the London museum and the other in the Berlin library. 
While trying to find out if the original Sanskrit work will be 
available anywhere, it was found that a portion of that work 
is available in the Saraswati Mahal library in the name of 
AslvUyurvedasiddhayogasangraha — It is considered proba- 
ble that the remaining portion also may be available either in 
Kashmir or in Nepal. It is also worthy of note that this 
Sanskrit work was translated in the Tibetan tongue and it 
exists in its Tibetan garb in the celebrated encylopaedia, the 
Tangyur and is mentioned in Cordier’s List of Tibetan 
Manuscripts. This library has therefore given us information 
on Veterinary science not available anywhere else in India so 
far. In this connection my thanks are due to Dr. Raghavan 
who is working on the Catalogus Catalagorum of Sanskrit 
MSS. in the Madras University for his valuable information 
and reference given to me on the availability of literature on 
veterinary matters in other parts of India, 

Authors of Veterinary Science and Their Works 

Among the original and authentic authors on veterinary 
science so far known, may be mentioned the names of 
S'alihotra. Palakapya, Rljaputra, Vais'ampayana, Vyasa, 
Narada, Mrgacarma, Brhaspati, S'ukra, Virasena, Nakula, 
Jayadatta, Gana, Malladeva, Papdita, Garga, Simhadatta, 
Nala etc,, and among the authors of later origin come 
Vatasya, Jayadeva, King Indusena, Bhoja, Sarangadhara, 
Somes'vara, Vahata, ; . ..Basavamantri, Girvapa, Yuddha 
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vikrama, Visanath Vajpeyin, S'ivarama Bhupati, Dipankara 
and poet Rudradeva etc. Each one of the above authors is 
reported to have contributed a valuable book on veterinary 
science, but many of them are lost either partially or com- 
pletely ; and the few fragments of literature now reported to be 
available here and there in some libraries and oriental institu- 
tions are also in an already decaying and crumbling condition. 
Of all the authors mentioned above the names of S'alihotra as 
the author on horses and Palakapya as the author on 
elephants, stand pre-eminent. No doubt other eminent 
authors have contributed much valuable information. Every 
disease to which the animals are prone to, and the remedies 
therefor, have been dealt with in great detail. 

Value of the Information Available in Ancient 
Indian Literature 

The first noticeable feature that I wish particularly to 
point out is that profuse information on elephants and their 
diseases and control is available, and they all remain a sealed 
book to the lay public and to the profession at large. The 
only modern treatise on elephants and their diseases now in 
use is that of Lt. Col. G.H. Evans (1910) whose publications 
contain only the individual observations and experiences of 
the author and the treatment suggested by him on the lines 
adopted to other domestic animals together with the common 
empirical treatment adopted by local mahouts collected and 
compiled by the author during his distinguished service in 
Burma and other places. In fact Lt. Col. G. H. Evan him- 
self writes in his preface to the book “ The scantiness of the 
literature on the subject is a source of embarrassment to those 
in charge of these valuable animals, and the need for some 
guidance has been widely felt. . . . . .the subject of the 
elephant diseases apart from its high scientific interest has 
become a matter of immense economic importance.” He also 
further regrets in his preface that his appeal for information 
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on notes concerning elephants and their diseases met with 
little response. I venture to imagine that Lt. Col. G. H. 
Evans would not have been obliged to make this appeal 
for information on the notes on elephantology, had he 
known of the existence of Palakapya Muni’s Hastyayurveda 
dealing exhaustively and exclusively on a subject, on 
which he felt the scantiness of literature as a source of 
embarrassment, and for which he made his unresponsive 
appeal. 

Again I may point out another instance, to show how 
this ancient Indian Veterinary Science contains information, 
little known to modern veterinarians. Tuberculosis is one 
of the major diseases commanding world wide attention 
affecting both men and animals alike. As already pointed out 
by me, in Lt. Col. G. H. Evans' book on Elephants and 
their Diseases we find the following : 

“ Tubercular disease, as far as I am aware, is extremely 
rare in elephants probably owing to their mode of life ; however, 
that it may occur is proved by an interesting case which was 
reported by Dammann and Stedefer of one of the two elephants 
which were sent to the surgical clinic of the Hanover Veteri- 
nary school in July 1908. The result of Bacterial examination 
seemed to show that the disease was one of human origin. In 
any case the disease is not likely to be diagnosed in the jungle ” 
I have now to point out that notwithstanding the claim made 
by Professor J. T. Edwards to have discovered first Tuber- 
culosis among elephants, and notwithstanding the above 
remarks made by Lt. Col. G. H. Evans about the rarity of 
tuberculosis amongst elephants, there are overwhelming 
evidences in ancient Indian literature to show that this 
disease was common among elephants and that ancient 
Indians were able to diagnose and treat such cases in those 
days. In the book of Hastyayurveda or elephantology 
which dates back to the period of the Rnnmyatia epic, this 
disease has been dealt with in great detail in two different 
places w- once under the heading of fevers in Part . I and 
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again under the heading of wasting diseases in chapter 40 of 
Part II. 

Apart from the question animal diseases and their 
treatment, much information on animal husbandary and 
general breading operations are available. As the first and 
foremost measure under this head, we find that killing of 
cows is drastically forbidden. According to M atsyapur'Up.a^ 
the snirtis and, Kautilya’s Artha^stra, drastic and severe 
punishments have been ordained for cow-killing either 
wilful or otherwise. Great authors like Atri, Paras'ara, 
Gautama, etc., have laid down definite rules for the use 
of cattle in ploughs, showing details as to how many are to 
be used, how and when they are to be used etc. In Agni 
PurTZpa we find the King being enjoined to preserve the 
breed of cattle in the country. The Artha^nstra mentions 
a government office called the Superintendent of Cattle and 
another called the Superintendent of horses whose exclusive 
duties were to supervise live-stock in the country, keep a 
census of them and see that they were properly bred and 
reared. The Superintendent of cattle was expected to 
maintain cattle census registers under the following classifi- 
cation — Male calves, steers, tame cows, draught oxen, bulls 
that were to be trained for the yoke, bulls kept for breeding 
purposes, cattle fit for slaughter, buffaloes and draught buffa- 
loes, female calves, heifers, pregnant cows, milch-kine, 
barren cattle either cows or buffaloes etc. Under fear of 
cattle-lifting enemies, owners sometimes kept their animals 
under the care of the Superintendent giving the state one- 
tenth of the dairy produces. 

Castration of scrub animals was permitted and was 
allowed to be done only on certain days and months of the 
year. According to the edicts of the Emperor As'oka a bull, a 
goat or a ram could be castrated on all days except on the 
8th, 10th, 13th and 15th day of each fortnight, on the punar- 
vasu or any other festival day and also except during the 4th 
month of the year.' , . . 
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Dedication of Bulls 

Brahtnanical bulls were inviolable and were objects of 
special attention on certain festival occasions. Dedication of 
bulls for breeding purposes was a great ceremony arid had 
to be performed under certain well-laid out rules and regula- 
tions. Selection and necessary qualifications of a bull for 
such dedication are interesting. In the V istiuftir'Una it is 
said that the bull should be the offspring of a milch cow with 
young ones living. It should not be deficient in any limb, 
and it should be capable of protecting the herd. Matsya- 
purUija ordains that the bull should have elevated shoulders 
and hump, a soft and straight tail, tender, cheeks, broad 
back, shining eyes, sharp horns and big tuft of hair in the 
tail. It must be well built with a roar like thunder, high in 
stature, and walking like an infuriated elephant. In the 
MahabhUrata, cattle census and pedigree registers are des- 
cribed. All these show that the ancient Indians were very 
particular about the general confirmation and physical fitness 
of the breeding bulls. The Aifhasrastra mentions that every 
herd of 10 heads of cows or buffaloes should include 4 bulls. 
Particulars of the time of service are also well described. 

In the field of Genetics, the science of conception, the 
parental disposition, the possible potentialities of pro-genital 
inheritance from the father and mother and the ante-natal, 
and post-natal care of animals are all well explained. 

Livestock Feeding 

The manner in which the stock were fed was most im- 
portant ; because the breeds depended primarily upon the 
feed. Elaborate prescriptions regarding the nature and the 
amount of ration that a bull or a cow or a buffaloe has been 
given are as hereunder : 

“ For bulls equal to. horses in speed and loading capacity, 
half a hhura (maund) of meadow grass, twice the above of 
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ordinary grass one tulU (100 palas) of oil-cake, 10 ndhakas of 
bran, 5 palas of salt, one kudumba of oil, for rubbing over 
the nose, one prastha of drink, one tulu of fruit pulp, one 
Udhaha of curd, one drotta of barley or cooked blackgram, one 
drona of milk, half an Udhdka of surS (liquor) one prastha of 
oil or ghee, ten palas of sugar and one pala of the fruit 
s'rngibera, are recommended. Three-fourths of all the items 
above will form the food for mules, cows, and asses; and 
twice the quantity for buffaloes and camels. 

Dairy Farming 

Every village had its own pasture lands and forest lands. 
Common rights in pasture and forestry were important and 
recognized by the state. In the Artha&astra, the King has 
been directed to set apart pasture lands in uncultivated 
tracts. In the Manusmrti, it is enjoined that on all sides 
of a village, a space about 100 in extent should be 

reserved for pasture and thrice that space round a town. In 
all Royal grants of villages, special previsions were always 
made for them. The cattle were allowed to graze freely in 
these pasture lands, and forest lands supplied fuel to the 
people, and thus saved much of the cowdung now-a-days 
used as fuel, with a consequent loss of the available manure 
for agricultural purposes. 

There were professional herdsmen who took the cattle for 
grazing early in the morning and brought them back in the 
evening. The ancient Indian lawgivers have given due 
attention to these herdsmen. In olden days, as now, tink- 
ling bells were attached to cattle so that the whereabouts of 
those straying in the forests could be easily known. In the 
ArthaSastra, it is suggested that the cattle should be grouped 
in herds of ten of similar colour while grazing. 

The cowherds were expected to have a full knowledge of 
all the common ailments of cattle and their remedies. They 
were considered wholly responsible for the safety of the 
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cattle, while on pasture lands, and any loss due to their 
negligence should be recouped by them. In cases of death of 
an animal from natural causes, the cowherd should surrender 
to the owner, the skin of the dead animal, its fat, bile, 
marrow, teeth, hoofs, horns and bones. In return for such 
responsible duties done by these herdsmen, Manu ordains 
that for tending 100 cows, a heifer shall be given to the 
herdsman as wages every year ; for tending 200 cows, a milch 
cow ; and he shall be allowed to milk all the cows for himself 
once every eight days. 

Fodder for Cattle 

Cultivated lands were available for grazing after the' 
crops had been harvested. The weeds on cultivated lands, 
the plants growing up from the seeds falling both before and 
during the harvest, the stumps of the crops, and grass on the 
field borders and along water-channels were made available 
for the cattle. The cultivation of fodder crops and their 
conversion into silage was a process known to the earliest 
Indians, as suggested by the word sujavas which occurs in the 
Rig Veda. 

Another interesting point in this connection is, that the 
nutritive value of standard milk is also described. One dropa 
of cow’s milk was known yield one prastha of butter, and 
that of buffalo milk, one seventh i>rastha more. In the 
Artha^stra, it is said that the increase in the yield of milk 
and butter depend upon the nature of the soil, the quality 
and the quantity of fodder and water allowed. It is advo- 
cated that to increase the supply of milk the cow should be 
given daily a few morsels composed of several sticks of 
As'vagandha (Physalis Flexuosa) and sesame. 

Some standard works jn Sanskrit which are purely of 
literary value also contain information of Veterinary interest. 
As an example of this, 1 may quote Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsfa 
v^ro; in- 73 of oaoto V he says a piece of rock salt 
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should always be kept in stables for the horses to lick cons- 
tantly. This is a very healthy rule and is followed by modern 
Veterinarians of to-day in the case of valuable horses such 
as race horses and Polo Ponies, and in Royal stables. 
Needless for me to point out that under such well laid out 
laws and regulations, there must have been very fine breeds 
of cattle and horses in ancient India. So far regarding 
livestock breeding operations. 

Regarding other points of general Veterinary interest, we 
find the following worthy of mention : 

1. In the case of horses, colour pigmentation, physical 
conformation and the nature of volitional in relation to the 
temparamental qualities of an animal, i.e. to find out if an 
animal is good or bad tempered by its colour, confirmation 
and voice, are described. 

2. In the case of cows colour pigmentation in relation 
to the nutritive value of its milk is given. Thus the milk of 
a black cow is considered most nutritious. The milk of a red 
cow comes next and that of a white cow is least nutritious. 
Modern Research Scholars have recently found this to be true. 

3. In a book called Sivatatvaratn'akara by Basava 
mantri, we find all useful information about fowls. Cock- 
fighting, their colour, form, and their various gait, etc. as an 
index to their fighting capacity, are well described. In the 
same book, much information is found about the keeping of 
sheeps, goats, dogs, serpents etc.; another book of similar 
encyclopadic nature and which formed one of Basava’s 
somas, the Munasollusa of king Somes'vara of Kalyan also 
contains treatment of these veterinary topics. 

Necessity for Research 

It may perhaps be asked if the time and labour involved 
justify the expenditure in carrying on research on a literature 
in a language which is generally considered to be difficult to 
master. The answer to this can be given that it is justifiable. 
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Now-a-days we come across extensive propaganda work being 
carried on under the “ Grow more Food ” and “ Drink more 
milk ” campaigns carried on by the Government. We are 
also well aware of the gradual depletion of cattle wealth on 
account of the exigencies of war. It is also worthy of note 
that the latest milk-marketing report published by the 
Government of India discloses a state of affairs worse than 
any that was existing before. In the words of the report 
“ the low milk consumption indicates a serious state of 
affairs, especially among the poorer classes who consume well 
below 5.8 oz. a day while many have to go without milk or 
milk products altogether.” It is also distressing to note that 
the production of milk in Madras has of late been the lowest 
of all the provinces about 3 ounces against the average in 
India of over 6 ounces. The prosperity of a country like 
India lies mostly in its cattle wealth. The urgent need for 
Veterinary and livestock improvement is thus apparent. The 
Government of India are also well aware of this. The 
Imperial Council of Agricultural research have taken up the 
question of the improvement of livestock and breeding 
operations seriously and are taking all necessary measures to 
cope up with the present serious depletion of cattle wealth. 
On the 4th September 1944 a post war re-construction 
committee met under the Presidentship of H. E. the 
Governor of Madras, wherein various post-war reconstruction 
sub-committees have been announced to deal effectively with 
the different subjects. Veterinary and Livestock is one such 
sub-committee. For livestock improvement in India to be 
really successful, the agriculturist and the livestock owner 
should not be made to depend entirely on foreign medica- 
ments for all their cattle ailments, especially at a time when, 
on account of war conditions, such foreign medicaments are 
not available even in a great difficulty. One thing is clear. 
God has not created cattle alone in India and the remedies 
for all their ailments elsewhere outside India. Where there 
are such a large nucpiber; of cattle, there are also local 
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remedial agents available. Past experience, and existence of 
such elaborate literature on Veterinary Science, together with 
the glorious accounts of eminent historians about ancient 
India show that India in the Past was self sufficient not only 
in its cattle wealth, but also in all its cattle medicaments and 
other requisites. In the interest of efficiency and economy, 
such local and easily available remedies must be made known 
and available to the Livestock owner. Time and labour 
involved in carrying on research in the ancient Indian 
Veterinary matters is therefore well worth the expenditure 
incured therein. In this connection, I cannot but recall the 
wise words recently uttered by Mr. H. F. Knight, Advisor 
to His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, who, while 
declaring open on the 17th July 1941, the Rambilas Anadilal 
Podor Ayurvedic College, the first Government recognised 
institution for the study of Indigenous system of medicine in 
Bombay, said : “ In these days, every Science has to welcome 
strangers within its gates, to test and prove them whether 
they be true or false, and if true to embody them in its 
own system — if necessary, rejecting them from that system 
such parts as will no longer stand the test. If a Science 
fails to do so and adopts a policy of isolation and with- 
drawal from the stream of human progress, then its power of 
helping humanity inevitably decreases etc.” These remarks 
serve as a sufficient argument for me to put forth the claim 
for research work on the Indigenous Veterinary medicine on 
a par with all other sciences. 

Conclusion 

As already pointed out by me, the Governing body of 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research in their meeting 
held in July 1938, sanctioned a scheme for an investigation 
into the efficacy or otherwise of the indigenous system of 
treatment of cattle in India with the following technical 
programme prepared by the Animal Husbandry Commissioner 
with the Government of India: 
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1. Collection and collation of all available useful infor- 
mation from manuscripts and other sources regarding the 
indigenous system of treatment. 

2. Preparation of a list of important vegetable and 
animal products used in the indigenous system of treatment 
and wherever possible, a description of their actions and uses. 
Enumeration of some useful prescriptions. 

3. Arranging for trials in collaboration with the Imperial 
Veterinary Research Institute of drugs alleged to be effica- 
cious in the treatment of contagious and non-contagious 
diseases or other abnormal conditions. 

4. Detailed study of the indigenous system of treatment 
in selected areas in Orissa and Travancore. 

5. Preparation of a report after the completion of the 
work incorporating all the important findings evolved as a 
result of this investigation. When the scheme was actually 
taken up in May 1939 the period sanctioned was only six 
months, and there was hardly any time for taking up two items 
of the above technical programme viz., collection and collation 
of all useful information from manuscripts and other sources 
and the preparation of a report incorporating all the 
materials resulting from this investigation. In view of the 
limited time sanctioned for the scheme it was further decided 
that the other items of the original technical programme viz. 
preparation of a list of important vegetable and animal 
products used in the indigenous systems of treatment with, 
wherever possible, a description of their actions and uses, and 
enumeration of some useful prescriptions, and arranging for 
trials in collaboration with the Imperial Veterinary Research 
Institute of drugs alleged to be efficacious in the treatment of 
contagious and non-contagious diseases or other abnormal 
conditions, should, if considered necessary, form the basis of a 
future comprehensive programme. Accordingly the scheme 
was worked for 6 months, and an initial report thereon 
submitted. ' That the information given in the report is both 
valuable and- useful has been acknowledged by the Imperial 
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Council of Agricultural Research. The observations of the 
council on the report are embodied in the Councillor’s letter 
dated 21st October 1940 to the Inter-University board as 
hereunder. 

This then is the present position of the Scheme. I' 
venture to imagine that the work of transcribing, compiling 
and printing all the available manuscripts most of which are 
already in a decaying and crumbling condition and lie scatter- 
ed here and there in the several parts of India, and collect- 
ing and collating all the useful materials available therein, 
cannot be considered to be a suitable work for Sanskrit 
scholars aspiring for the doctorate degree of Indian Univer- 
sities. If the work is to be done satisfactorily, it should be 
the basis of a comprehensive scheme as already decided by 
the I. C. A. R. This scheme can be taken up either by the 
Civil Veterinary Department or any University or a State, 
and, being one of All-India importance, should get the financial 
support of the I.C.A.R. The Madras University which is one 
of the leading Universities of India, where knowledge of 
manuscripts and their places of deposit could be easily had, 
which is noted for its high academic standard in all branches 
of Science and which has recently instituted a degree course in 
Veterinary Science also in its sphere of activities, can well 
afford to take up this hitherto unexplored field of research, 
and thus add one more to its feathers of eminence and 
efficiency. The Travancore state which is one of the leading 
and enlightened states of India and which has already taken 
immense interest in the improvement of all indigenous 
Sciences, or the Travancore University which is already 
handling several schemes financed b}'- the I. C. A. R. maV 
also take up this scheme. To these, then, my appeal goes and 
it is my earnest prayer that it may not go in vain. 


STUDIES IN COORG VOWELS 


BY 

Dr. K. Goda Varma 

CoORG which is spoken in a small district situated amongst 
the Western Ghats between Mysore on the East and North 
Malabar and South Kanara on the West, has been regarded 
by Caldwell as standing about midway between Old Kannada 
and Tulu.’ Dr. Mogling, a German missionary who had 
resided for some time amongst the Coorgs, appears to have 
entertained the view that the language is more closely allied 
to Tamil and Malayalam than to Kannada.** Sir George 
Grierson is seen to observe that Coorg, along with Tulu, Toda 
and Kota, must be classed as lying between Tamil and 
Kannada, nearer to the latter than to the former.® In the 
light of the researches that I had occasion to make during my 
visit to the Province of Coorg in 1939, 1 have been able to 
procure ample evidences to show that the Coorg language 
agrees more with Tamil and Malayalam than with Kannada 
in point of phonology, structure and vocabulary, although it 
has latterly to some extent been influenced, in these respects, 
by Kannada, the language now employed for literary and 
court purposes in the country. In this paper, it is proposed 
to draw attention to certain important vowel changes in Coorg 
in relation to the vowel systems of other Dravidian languages 
closely connected with it. 

'Caldwell, A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian (Third Edi- 
tion). p. 35, 

“ Ihid., p. 33. 

“ Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IV, p. 284, 
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The front vowels in Coorg are found invariably to change 
to sounds intermediate in accoustic effect between strong 
vowels and the week vowels when they are followed by retro- 
flex consonants, ex. Kindi ‘ a spouted vessel ’ ; Kitt- ‘ to get 
Id- ‘to put’; K'inns ‘youngster’; Ketta ‘bad’; enn- ‘to 
speak’; elut- ‘letter’; embadtu /enbadtu ‘ eighty ’ (Cf. 
Mai. Enbads) ; Tindatui ‘ended’. The intermediate pro- 
nunciation of i is due to the influence of r which had originally 
existed in the word. Cf. Mai. Tirnnu ‘ finished ’. Coorg had 
obviously the consonant group -rnd- in the earlier form of the 
word. Subsequently it has been simplified into -nd- through 
assimilation ; Kekni / Kelakni ‘ east ’. Cf. Mai. Kilakks. It 
may be noted that the appearance of e in the word shows tha^ 
there must have been a confusion between 1 and I in Coorg as 
in Tamil and Kannada. With the assimilation of I to k, 
there has occurred the lengthening of the previous vowel, ex. 
eni ‘ ladder ’ ; Kedui ‘ harm ’. A similar intermediate pronunci- 
ation of the front vowels followed by cerebral consonants could 
be observed in Coll. Tamil and Coll. Malayalam also. Cf. 
Mai. Kill for written Kili ‘ bird ’ ; Kinnam for written Kinnam 
‘ cup ’ ; Titta for written Titta ‘ a raised ground ’ ; Kinar for 
written Kinar ‘ well ’ ; Kirukks for written Kirukks ‘ madness ’; 
P'illa for written pilla ‘ child ’. The change may be said to 
result from the adjustment of the position of the tonguesurface 
to facilitate the lowering and the folding of the front of the 
tongue before the tongue-tip is made to touch the hard palate. 

u in unaccented positions frequently appears with a 
centralised value, ex. kuriik ‘ fox ’ ; kadiikm ‘ ear-ring ’ ; 
iriimbarg ‘ crow-bar ’ ; eliivadtu ‘ seventy ’. This tendency of 
centralising unaccented u is to be met with in almost all the 
South Dravidian Languages. See Tam. kadiivay ‘ tiger ’ ; 
Mai. kadtiva ‘ tiger ’; Tulu, kadiivayi ‘ a kind of fish ’ ; Tam. 
kattiipambui ‘ forest-snake Mai. kattupamb^ ‘ forest-snake ’ ; 
Tulu, kudiikettui ‘ association ’. 

In Coorg, as in Tamil and Tulu, there is to be heard a 
qlpse back vowel u with the lip position for i, This sonnd 
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occurs as an enunciative after final consonants, ex. turidm 
‘ piece palltu ‘ tooth ’ ; tiyyui ‘ fire ’ ; upptu ‘ salt It is 
usually in nouns ending in consonants and in declensional 
endings and conjugational terminations that this sound 
appears. The dative ending also shows this vowel. See 
Ravapana Rama kondatm, ‘ Ravana was killed by R5ma ’ ; 
ayandundm ‘is being finished Nakm ' Ramandallinji idtu 
kittici ‘I got this from Rama’; Avs oru mulelui mupdate 
altatm ‘ he sat quietly in a corner In Malayalain the corres- 
ponding vocalism is very much akin to the neutral vowel 
although in North Malabar and in the vulgar dialect of the 
South ni is frequently pronounced. Thus kal ‘ leg ’ becomes in 
the dialect of Cirakkal and places round about kalm. The full 
u of the verbal forms of the present and the past as varunnu 
‘ comes’, pokunnu ‘ goes ’, ninnu ‘ stood ’ and undu ‘ took 
meals ’ in Malayalam also evinces a tendency to be pronoun- 
ced as tu in the northern dialect as also in the vulgar dialect of 
the south. In Kannada the final u has been preserved with- 
out any modification. See kannu ‘ eye ’ against kanps of 
Malayalam and halu ‘ milk ’ against pala of Malayalam. 

Another vowel which deserves notice in Coorg is a 
occurring in verbs as the termination of the first person 
singular as well as in certain noun-formative suffixes. Of 
these, the first always appears as long and is probably a 
reduced form of e Z e Z en. ex. Nanu nindiys ‘ I stand ’. 
Nanu ninds ‘ I stood ’, Nan nippicitts ‘ I make him stand ’ 
The second is short and slightly nasalised. This seems to 
be a variant of a Z an ex. app3 ‘ father ’ muga ‘ a dumb 
person ’, kumbara ‘ potter ’, gums ‘ owl ’, kall^ ‘ thief ’. The 
corresponding Tamil and Malayalam forms show-an. See 
Tam., appan, Mai., mukan, Tam., kumbagaran, Mai., kuman, 
and Tam. and Mai., kalian. In Coorg itself the original- an 
will be found to have been preserved when the possessive 
suffix is added to the declensional base. See appanda ‘of 
the father ’, muganda ‘ of Ihe dumb person ’, kallanda ‘ of the 
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In final positions of certain nouns, there is to be heard in 
Coorg the half open front vowel£. Ex. ker£ ‘rat-snake’, 
an£ ‘elephant’, balg ‘plantain’ padg ‘army’, era^ig 
‘ iacerta interpunctula ’. In this respect Tuiu agrees with 
Coorg. Against this final £ we find- ei in Tamil,- e in 
Kannada and- a in Malayalara. See Tam., malei, Kan., 
male, Mai., mala, ‘ mountain ’ ; Tam., talei, Kan., tale, Mai., 
tala, ‘head’; Tam., arei Kan., are, Mai., ara‘half’. It is 
possible that this is derived from original— ay which may 
have passed into Tamil — ey, a of— ay having changed into e 
through the influence of the palatal, y. This however, has 
subsequently been represented in writing in Tamil by ai 
pronounced — ei. In Malayalam the change was in the 
direction of the final y being elided. That — ay was the 
earlier form in Malayalam is evidenced from the inflected 
forms like malaykka, talaykks, araykks where y is obviously 
a case of historic survival. In Coorg and Tulu, however, 
— ay developed into a half open front vowel. 

Another interesting vowel change we find in Coorg is the 
labialisation of the front vowels preceded by labial consonants 
and followed by retroflex consonants ex. puccu ‘ madness ’, 
Cf. Tam., piccui ‘ bile ’ and Mai., picc© ‘ madness ’ ; pudita 
‘ catching ’ Cf. Tam. and Mai. pidittam ; mandate ‘ silently ’ 
Cf. Mai., mindate ; bud ‘ black-wood ’ Cf. Mai., vitti ; bupe 
‘lute’ Cf. Tam., vinei and Mai., vina ; bodi ‘ explosion of a 
gun ’ Cf. Tam. and Mai., vedi ; boppeney ‘ butter ’ Cf. Mai. 
venna-ney ; boUi ‘ silver ’ Cf. Tam. and Mai., velli ; bopda 
‘sneed not ’ Cf. Mai. vepda ; bore ‘ different ’ Cf. Tam., vertu 
‘ that which is different ’ and Mai. vere ‘ different ’. Mr. L. V. 
Ramaswami Iyer observes that in some speech varieties of 
Tulu o is heard against e of other South Dravidian dialects.^ 
He quotes poppu ‘ girl ’ and podi- ‘ to fear ’ corresponding to 
Tam., pep and Mai., pedi. With regard to short back vowels, 
such a change is exhibited in certain dialects of Tamil and 

' Bulletin of the Linguistic Societ^f of India, Lahore, Vol. VI, 1936. 
Part I— VI, p. 396. 
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Malayalam also. Cf. Tamil pottl (coll.) for petti * box ponns 
(coll.) for pepn8 ‘girl’; Malayalam punnakks (coll.) for 
pinriakks ‘ oil cake putts, (coll.) for pitta ‘ flour purannal 
(coll.) for pirannal ‘ birthday ‘ puraka (coil.) for pirak® 
back.’ The lowered position of the front of the tongue in 
the pronunciation of the back vowels perhaps makes it easier 
for the front of the tongue to be folded backwards with the tip 
touching the hard palate — the position required for the 
production of the cerebral consonants. That the change in 
Coorg is not manifested when any consonant other than the 
cerebral follows can be seen from words like beruui ‘ root beii 
‘fence’, billtu ‘bow’, bera. ‘ finger ’, bikkui ‘stammering’. 

The above changes will make it clear that the Coorg 
Language takes more after Tamil and Malayalam than 
Kannada in the nature and development of the vowels in its 
sound system. 



TWO VERSIONS OF THE PADYATARA^fGINT 
OF VRAJANATHA 

BY 

N. A. Gore 

The anthologies in Sanskrit have proved valuable landmarks 
in the history of classical Sanskrit literature, as they often 
record the names of poets whose stanzas are contained in 
them, and thereby many an author is brought to light who 
would otherwise have remained in oblivion. Several impor- 
tant and voluminous anthologies like the Kavlndravacana- 
samuccaya, the S^rtigadharapaddhati^ the Subhusitsvali, the 
Saduktikarn'ctmrta^ the Suktimuktuvall are edited by able 
editors and their valuable introductions contain much useful 
information about the individual poets quoted in them. But 
a comprehensive work which would bring together the 
different stanzas of various poets in the several anthologies * 
known so far (or at least in the more important among 
them) with variant readings, consolidated pnda-, poets-, and 
topics-indexes for ready reference is yet a desideratum. To 
facilitate such a huge undertaking it is necessary that 
the ground-work should be prepared by a careful and analyti- 
cal study of hitherto unpublished anthologies, if it is not 
possible or feasible to publish all or most of them, by the 
compilation of indexes and the discussion of their dates and 
authorship. Occasionally papers dealing with anthologies 
are published in Oriental journals and it is gratifying to note 
that Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri of the Pracya Vani Mandira, 

* According to M. Krishnamachariar, History o/ Classical Sanskrit 
Literature, pp. 384-390a, there are about SO anthologies in Sanskrit and 
even this list is not exhaustive. 
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Calcutta has started a series devoted to the publication of 
Sanskrit anthologies {Samskrit Kosa-Kavya-Sangraha) and 
so far six volumes in it are published.' 

Here it is proposed to deal with the Padyatarahginl of 
Vrajanatha. Though it is comparatively a late anthology, 
there are not many MSS. of it. According to the Catalogus 
Catalogorum ^ there are only four MSS., Peters 4, 27 
(2 MSS.); II; and Bd 421. Three of these are in the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona and are 
described under numbers 394-396 in Vol. XIII part 2 of the 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Govt. Collection of MSS. 
deposited in the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute. Though it is 
stated in this Catalogue that these MSS. are complete, on 
actual examination it is found out that they contain only the 
twelfth taraiiga or section with the commentary. In addition 
to these three MSS. there is one more incomplete MS. in the 
possession of the Asiatic Society, Bengal.® It contains only 
the first eight taraiigas and 51 verses of the ninth. 

As is evident from the introductory verses * of the 
Asiatic Society MS. and the colophons “ of the three MSS. in 

^ The names of the six anthologies are ; the Padyamrtataranginl^ the 
Suhtisimdara^ the Sahhyalanharana of .Govindajit, the 
samuccaya^ the Subliasitahar avail of Hari Kavi and the Padyavein of 
VeQidatta* 

'CC. IL 70 III. 69. Bd, Bhandarkar’s 1887489L 11, 

List of MSS, in the Indian Institute^ Oxford : Peters, Peterson’s IV 
Report, on p. 27 of which two MSS. are mentioned. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS, in the Collections of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal by MM, Haraprasada Shastri, VoL VII 
No* 5465. 

^ ii ^ ii 
« v ii 
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the Bhandarkar Institute, all these four MSS. represent a 
version of Padyatarangipi vihich. -wdiS complete in twelve 
tarangas. 

But in contrast to this longer version of the Padyatarah- 
ginl there is a shorter version in ten tomwgas of the same 
found in two other MSS. and what is more, in this version 
the work is completely preserved. When I prepared a list of 
MSS. in the Mimamsa Vidyalaya, Poona, for the New Cata- 
logus Catalogorum Office, Madras, I noticed that there was 
in this collection a complete MS. of the Padyatarahgini in 
ten tarangas. Similarly, the MS. in the Indian Institute, 
Oxford, contains the complete work in ten tarangas only.^ 
This smaller number of chapters in the shorter version is not 
due to accidental omission. Introductory stanzas ^ 3 and 4 
give the contents of the work as preserved in this version 
and it is clearly seen therefrom that the complete work 
contains ten tarangas only. 

A comparison of these two versions, so far as is possible 
shows that the number twelve of the longer version is 
made up by adding two chapters to those in the other viz., 
the daiVSLkhyana (7th taranga) or the inscrutable ways 
of Fate or Providence, and the prakirnaka (11th tarahga) 
or miscellaneous matters. As regards the arrangement 
also of the ten chapters which are common to the two 
versions there is a difference, which will be clear from the 
following : 


' I am very thankful to Mr. S. Burrow, the Keeper of the 
Indian Institute, Oxford for kindly supplyinig me with an extract of the 
description of the MS. as given in the Catalogue of the Sanskrit and Prakrit 
MSS. in the Indian. Institute Library, Oxford, by A. Berriedale Keith, 
Oxford, 1903. In this Catalogue, the MS. of the Padyataraiigit}i bears the 
number 156. 
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Shorter V ersion 

Longer Version 

1. 

1. 

2. „ 

2. „ 

3. „ 

3. „ 

4. m ,, 

6, RW ,, 

5. „ 

4. 55^1 „ 

6. 3[T3 „ 

5. m ,, 

7. ,, 

8. „ 

8. 

9. 

9. 

10. 

10. 

12. 


Similarly the number and sequence of the stanzas in the 
tenth chapter of the shorter version, which corresponds with 
the twelfth of the longer, are different. The shorter has 93 
stanzas' only as against 102 of the longer ; in the latter 
16 stanzas in the former are omitted and 26 new ones 
added ; and thus there remain only 76 stanzas common to 
both the versions, and even these 76 occur in different 
sequences. 

In both the versions, the names of poets or works are not 
given and, as such, this anthology is not important from a 
historical point of view. 

As, in a work like this which consists of stray verses 
taken from different sources and grouped together according 
to their subject matter, the tendency towards enlargement 
and amplification is more likely than not quite natural, it 
may be surmised that the shorter version represents the 
earlier and more genuine text-tradition. 

‘ Though the number of stanzas in the 10th taranga is given as 92, it is 
■wron^ as the number 19 occurs twice. 
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Incidentally it may be stated that, according to the 
colophon of the commentary^ which accompanies the twelfth 
chapter in the longer version and the sixth introductory 
stanza® of the Calcutta MS., VrajanStha himself is the author 
of the commentary. In two of the MSvS. in the Bhandarkar 
O. R. Institute, there is a lengthy pras^asti in 36 stanzas in 
praise of Madhavasirhha, the ruler of Jaipur, under whose 
patronage the author lived; and from the concluding portion 
of it,® it becomes clear that the date of the compilation of the 
Padyatarahgini is, 17 SZ A.T). 



as tiJiiH: » 


* See note 5 above. 
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RGVEDIC RIVER-GODDESSES AND AN 
INDUS VALLEY SEAL 


BY 

Dr. O. H. de a. Wijesekera 

The problem of the chronological relationship between the 
Aryan culture as preserved in the Rgveda and the civilization 
of the Indus Valley as brought to light mainly by the excava- 
tions at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa yet remains to be solved. 
But the consensus of opinion seems to favour the view that 
the Indus civilization preceded the advent of the Rgvedic 
Aryans at least by several centuries if not a millenium or 
more.* The following study, therefore, is not necessarily 
intended to be taken with any chronological implication, 
the writer’s wish being only to direct the attention of scholars 
to an important aspect of the two religions, on which the 
available facts seem to point unmistakably to some 
connexion, whatever that might be chronologically. How- 
ever, the data here presented may hint at the probable 
evolution of ideas in this prehistoric period and thereby 
help to throw some light on this chronological problem 
which is so very important for the history of religion in India. 

‘ Sir John Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, 
Vol. I, pp. 111-112; V. Rangacharya, Pre-Musalnian India, Vol. II, 
pp. 154-155; Lakshman Sarup, Proceedings and Transactions of the 
Eighth All-India Oriental Conference, pp. 1-22 ; The Indus Valley in the 
Vedic Period by Ramprasad Chanda, Memoirs of the Axchceological 
Survey of India, No. 31. (1926); K.jN. Dikshit, Pre-Wstonc CwiViaafjow 
of the Indus Valley (Sir William Meyer Lectures) 1935, Madras: Proto- 
Indic Religion by S. Srikantha Sastri, Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society, Vol. XXXII, pp. J^ycbaudhuri, 

Antiquities, p. 19; Mohenjb-aaro and Aryans by B. J. Thbinas, /wdfew 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. XIV, pp. ' V 
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Among the archaeological discoveries of the Indus 
Valley area is an important seal unearthed by Dr. Mackay^ 
at Mohenjo-daro about 1927 and reproduced by Sir John 
Marshall in his monumental work, Mohenjo-daro and the 
Indus Civilization, in Plate XII, No. 18. It is also found 
in Dr. Mackay’s own book. The Indus Civilization, in Plate 
M, No. 8. Both these authorities have discussed its im- 
portance for the understanding of the Indus Religion, but 
unfortunately there does not seem to be much agreement on 
most details relating to its interpretation. Sir John Marshall 
describes it thus : “ One of the .most interesting of these 
{i.e., the seals) is that reproduced in Plate XII, Figure 18, 
in which the epiphany of the deity in the tree is portrayed 
in a half realistic, half conventional way. The tree itself 
at the right-hand top corner of the seal is represented by two 
branches only springing from a circle^ on the ground, and 
treated in a formal fashion. Between them appears the 
deity : a standing nude figure, with long hair, tri^ula horns 
and armlets ... In front of the tree is a half-kneeling figure 
of a suppliant, also with long hair, armlets and horns, but 
with the addition of a leaf-spray or plume between the horns. 
Behind this suppliant is a composite animal .... In the 
field below is a line of seven small standing figures, with 
dresses reaching to the knees, with a long plait of hair 
falling down the back, and a plume on the head.” (p. 64). 
Similarly Mackay refers to “ the horned goddess in the midst 
of a pi-^al or sacred fig’^tree, before which another horned 
deity is kneeling and doing obeisance. Both the goddess 
and her worshipper wear long plaits of hair, have their arms 
adorned with bangles, and, in the case of the latter and 
possibly of the former as well, there is a floral or leafy spray 
springing from the head between the horns ... A row of 
seven spirits or deities . . . occupy the lower, register of the 
seal-amulet, each figure wearing a spring on the head, a long 
pig-tail behind, but no horns.” (p. 73). A complete study of 
‘ See Sir John Marshall, op. cit., p. 52, n. 5, 
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this seal in relation to j^gvedic myths and beliefs would 
demand more space than available here, and, therefore, the 
present discussion will be restricted to the identification of 
the female figures only, particularly the seven in the lower 
register, the other objects on the seal being referred to only 
by way of elucidation of the former. 

As for the identification of the female figures, the seven 
in the row, in particular, there appears to be marked un- 
certainty among the scholars who have attempted to interpret 
the seal in question. Sir John Marshall remarks with some 
hesitation : “ The seven figures in a line at the bottom I 
take to be female officiants or ministrants of the goddess ” 
(p. 66) and adds later on : “ The plumes on their head might 
be feathers ; but it is more probable that they are small 
branches ...” (ib.). Dr. Mackay, however, says : “The 
figures in the lower row of the pipal-txQe seal-amulet are 
generally^ seven in number, and as they wear similar head- 
dresses to the goddess above them, they must also be 
regarded as deities ” (p. 75). To cite two more recent 
writers on the subject, V. C. C. Collum takes them as “ human 
figures ” ® while S. Srikantha Sastri thinks they are “ perhaps 
the seven Mothers going in procession round the fertility 
god Thus, there is indeed little agreement among the 
critics either as to the real significance of the number seven, 
or as to the exact nature of the seven figures or the female 
figure just above them. It is hoped that the ensuing discus- 
sion, mainly based ion the evidence culled from the 5gveda,* 

‘ It is difficult to see why he uses the word “ generally,” for there is 
no other seal or tablet having seven figures cited either by him or Sir John 
Marshall. The nearest approach to the number seven is found in a 
rectangular seal (Sir. J. M., Plate CXVI, No. 1 ; CXVIII, No. 7), where, 
however, only six male or female figures occur ; cp. Mackay, Mohenjo- 
daro and the Indus Civilization, Vol. II, p. 393. 

® The Tresse Iron-Age Megalithic Monument — Its Quadruple Sculp- 
tured Breasts and Their Relation to the Mother- Goddess Cosmic Cult, 
p. 109. 

’ Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. XXXII, p. 13. 

* This evidence has been collected for a book on Ancient Indian 
Vitalism to be published shortly b|y ^he present writer, 
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may at least settle the problem of the seven figures if not 
the significance of the whole seal. 

Considering that the basis of the cult depicted on 
the seal is undoubtedly the conception of fertility and 
fecundity^, \t oi paramount significance to observe that 
in the Rgveda there are several river-goddesses who 
appear quite frequently in contexts emphasizing the 
fertility aspect of the Rgvedic religion,® particularly in 
association with Sarasvati who, as will be seen below, 
represents a distinct form of the Mother Goddess. Sir John 
Marshall has himself stressed the importance of the fertility 
aspect of the river cult in the Indus religion,® and it would 
not be a mere matter of coincidence if the fertility idea is 
also prominent in the Rgvedic myth, for it is an established 
principle in mythology that like milieu must inevitably 
produce like myths and cults. This aspect of the Rgvedic 
religion, however, has not received the attention due to it, 
chiefly owing to the ‘ atmospheric ’ bias of earlier inter- 
preters like Max Muller, and due also, perhaps, to the 
general belief held consciously or unconsciously that all 
Rgvedic myths must have an ‘ Indo-European ’ basis. It is 
only quite recently that the value of vegetation and other 
cults in the formation of Rgvedic myths has been appreciated 
by such writers as J. J. Meyer.^ 

It is their importance as sources of fertility and there- 
fore as harbingers of prosperity for the dwellers on their 
banks that prompted the early Aryans to deify the waters and 
the rivers, just as probably it prompted the Indus-Valley 

" Cp. Sir John Marshall, op. cit., Vol. I. pp. 49, 64 ; Mackay, op. cit., 
p. 73 ; Collum, op. cit., p. 105 ; S. Srikantha Sastri, loc. cit. 

- That Rgvedic religion is not wholly ‘ priestly religion ’ but contains 
a good deal' of ‘ popular religion ’ as well has not been suflSciently em- 

phasized by previous writers. 

® op, cit.,, pp. VII-VIII, 6, 75 ; cp, Mackay, p. 82, Dikshit, op, cit,, 

^ See his Trilogie altindischer Machte und Feste der Vegetation 
reviewed by Benoy I^urnar Ssi-rkar^ Vol, XIX, No, 4, (1943), 

' pp." '373 " " 
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people to do the same. Thus the (seven) rivers are said to 
increase the vital vigour (vayas) of the fertilizing and virile 
{vrsahhasya sfustninah) god Indra, the bountiful 
lord over precious wealth (10. 43. 3) : the rivers in kindness 
gave nurture to Pururavas so that he may destroy the Dasyus 
(10. 95. 7) ; the blessings that the seven rivers bring are called 
the “seven-mothered guerdon” (10. 107.4). Hence the seven 
rivers come to be regarded as “ the seven glories ” {s^riyas, 

8. 28. 5) or “the seven jewels” {ratiiU, 5. 1. 5 ; 6. 74. 1), or 
“the seven hands of fatness” (4. 58. 3, 4-7, 9), bringing rich 
food in seven portions (8. 61. 16). Even when the rivers or 
the river-goddesses are collectively spoken of as being more or 
less than seven, the idea of fertility is present just the 
same. The rivers thrice-seven, that is the seven triply 
flowing from the three heavens or reservoirs, are described as 
the “ sweet streams sprinkling down their treasure ” (7. 101. 4) 
and are often described as the thrice-seven milch-cows 
implying their fecund nature (4. 1. 16; cp. 1. 72. 6: 7. 87. 4; 

9. 70. 1, 86. 21 : 10. 75. 1). Although in some of these con- 
texts the reference is rather to the seven usual rivers multi- 
plied three-fold according to the three spheres in which they 
flow, it must be observed that the Rgvedic Aryans also had 
the notion of twenty-one natural streams, for there is clear 
allusion to “ the twenty-one close-pressed ridges {sntm) of 
mountains ” (8. 85. 2) through which they flowed. In fact in 
a late hymn an obvious attempt is made to enumerate these 
twenty-one rivers (10. 75). Elsewhere they are spoken of as 
the “ twenty-one wandering rivers ” (10. 64. 8) just as refer- 
ence is made to the “ two much-wandering mothers or sisters ” 
(10. 120. 7, 9). The two rivers Vip5s' and S'utudri are glorified 
in many verses in a hymn praising Indra who impels them to 
flow (3. 33). In another place the fertility is attributed to 
the “ four rivers "‘made to flow pleasantly by Indra (1. 62. 6), 
and, doubtless, the same four are’meant by “ the exhaustless 
ones with a thousand cutrents, the kindred four descending 
with’ procreant ^ower (j^djuvaU) from the heavens, 4ripping 
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with fat and bringing amrta ” (9. 74. 6). When generally the 
rivers are described as “ the fair ones, wives of the Steer 
{vTsp-dh i>atnih)'\ viz. Indra, who is the impregnator 
par excellence, the point stressed is again no doubt their 
fertility (5. 42. 12). No wonder then that they are figuratively 
conceived as being pregnant (ciita-garbhoJi, 5. 44. 5 ; cp, 
ardha-garblmh; 1. 164. 36). It is thus as a result of this 
fertility connexion that the rivers come to be invoked along 
with other fertilizing and progeny- bestowing deities such as 
Pusan, Vispu and Earth (5. 46. 2 ; 8. 54. 4). 

In view of the above facts it is not difficult to conceive 
how Sarasvati regarded as the mightiest and the noblest 
among these rivers comes to be worshipped as the Mother 
Goddess presiding over good fortune and progeny. Although, 
as Keith ^ says, “ it is perhaps doubtful whether the rivers can 
claim to be regarded as among the great gods of the Rig- 
veda”, nevertheless, their importance in the minds of the 
Rgvedic Aryans was great enough to find them personalized 
and anthropomorphized beyond doubt, and, consequently, 
deified. The divinity of the waters and the rivers is mentioned 
in several places in the Rgveda {updh devth, 10. 104. 8, 109. 
1; devih. . nadyas, 7. 50. 4 ; 9. 9. 4, 6; 10. 17. 10). And 
this divinity is most marked in the case of Sarasvati. 
To the Rgvedic mind Sarasvati is by far the greatest of 
rivers'^ and this notion of her superiority to all other 
streams must be regarded more as due to an early venera- 
tion of water {saras) going back perhaps even to Indo- 
. Iranian times (cp. Avestan Haraquaiti) ^ rather than to 
the importance of the Indian river so-called mentioned beside 
Sarayus and Sindhus (10. 64. 9} and beside Drsadvati (and 
Spaya?) elsewhere in the Rgveda (3.23.4). This surmise 
is strengthened by the fact that in one place at least 

‘ Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p. 172. 

‘ Cp. Deshmukh, Origin and Development of Religion in Vedic 
Literature, p. 294. 

® Cp. Gordon V. Childe, The Aryans, p. 33 ; Keith, op. cit., p. 173. 
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Sarasvati is styled Sindhu (7. 95. 1). Thus as a river- 
goddess she is more strongly anthropomorphized and deified 
than all other such goddesses, and it is expressly stated that 
she surpasses the latter by her divine might {asurya, 7. 95. 1). 
Hence she is addressed as the mightiest of rivers {amrya 
padlnum, 7. 96. 1) or the most divine of them {devitame, 2. 
41. 16). She is especially called “the holy Sarasvati*. 
{yajatn SarasvaU, 5. 43. 11), being described elsewhere as 
being gracious by virtue of her holy thoughts (7.35. 11). 
Naturally, therefore, she is invoked as the foremost among 
the “ Watery Queens ruling over wealth ” revatlli ksaya- 
iha) to prolong vitality (vayas) for the singer (10. 30. 12). 
Such gods of prosperity as Indra and Agni are said to be her 
associates (8. 38. 10) and her wealth-bestowing nature is 
compared to that of Pusan (6. 61. 6). Her male counterpart is 
Sarasvan, who bestows wives for the unmarried and sons for 
the deserving, the kind protector with waves laden with the 
good things of life and granting food and progeny (7. 96. 4-6).'' 
Her own procreant or progeny-granting function is clear from 
her being invoked in conjunction with Sinivali the prolific 
Mother whose main blessing to mankind is the granting of 
progeny (2. 32. 6-7) ; in fact, the two goddesses are almost 
identical in that particular function (2. 32. 8, 41. 17 ; 3. 54. 
13 ; 6. 61. 1 ; 10. 184. 2). It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find that Sarasvati like other fertility goddesses of the Rgveda 
is several times called the “Mother” {mUtar, 2. 14. 16; 7. 
36. 6; 10. 64. 9), an appellation that certainly helps to 
identify her with the primitive Mother Goddess or the Univer- 
sal Mother common to most cultures.® In view of the import- 
ance of the characteristic, breast- symbolism * in the delineation 
of this Mother Goddess, it is of particular moment to remark 
the unmistakable emphasis made in the Rgveda on the 
“ exhaustless breast {stanah ^a&ayah) of thine (Sarasvati’s), 

' Keith, op. cii., pp. 173, 174. . 

^ Cp. Cullum, op. cit,, pp. 63 et seq. 

; '.pollura,, o^, cti,, esp. IIC^ , . 
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Spring of pleasure, wherewith thou feedest all things choicest 
{yena vi&v'U pusyasi vuryUnt), bestowing wealth and treasure- 
finding” (1. 164. 49). It is significant, further, that similar 
reference is made to the “ swelling breast {plpiv'Umsath 
stanam) of Sarasvan, which is all-beautiful ” (7. 96. 6) — a 
fact which establishes beyond doubt the androgynous nature 
of the “ Sarasvat (i) ” concept, and thereby adds further 
support to the identity of Sarasvati with the Supernal Mother 
of most cultures.^ That the idea of ‘ breast ’ here refers to 
the broad mountain ranges whence the river-beds start is seen 
from other contexts in the Rgveda where clear allusion is 
made to the “ vaksan'a of the mountains” (1. 32. 1 ; 3. 33. 12) 
It is with this same natural basis that the Rgvedic concept 
of the Mother Goddess Sarasvati develops into the particular 
form that it assumes in connexion with the Seven River- 
Goddesses, viz. her special aspect of being “ seven -sistered ” 
(saptasvasr) which implies that the Seven are also “ Mothers 
However, although the application of the compound 
svasr (6. 61. 10) may imply that Sarasvati is distinct from 
the Seven Sisters, it is still as owe o/ //te seven that she was 
perhaps earlier conceived, for in one place at least she is 
definitely called the “seventh {saptathi), the Mother of 
Floods {sindhu-tmtu), swelling and flowing with copious 
milk ” (7. 36. 6). Thus the more primitive and popular concep- 
tion seems to have been the notion of seven deified Rivers 
from amongst whom .Sarasvati being the most important was 
gradually abstracted and elevated to the highest role (3. 4. 8 ; 
8. 54. 4 ; 10. 30. 12, 64. 9). It is also to be remarked that 

when Sarasvati is mentioned as separate from and above the 
Seven, the term might rather refer not to the so-called river 
of the Punjab valley but to the more primitive deity of waters 
and floods as clear from the Avestan parallel cited above, the 
counterpart of ‘ Sarasvan ’ which too was applied not only to 

^ Ibid., pp. 77, 105 etc. 

’ The epithet saptasvasr is applied to Sarasvati at 6. 61'. 10-12, just 
fis it qualifies Yaruga at 8. 41, 2, 
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the Mountain as the source of rivers but also to the Sun 
floating in the waters of the atmosphere (1. 164. 52 ; 10. 66. 5). 
Whatever the relation between Sarasvatl and the Seven 
River- Goddesses might have been earlier, there is no doubt 
that the latter were also regarded as aspects of the Divine 
Mother, Thus they are specifically called “the seven 
Mothers, Goddesses ” . .devih, 10. 17. 10; cp, 9. 86. 

36; 8. 85. 1; 1. 34, 8, 141. 2). It is with this same ‘ maternal’ 
notion in mind that the seven are designated the “ seven 
milch-kine’’ {dMnavak, 164. 3; 5. 43. 1; 9. 86. 25 ; cp, 
10. 32. 4) — an application that is clarified by the metaphor 
which makes Indra drive the cows out of the cave or the pen 
(2. 12. 3 ; cp. 4. 28. 1 ; 10. 40. 8 ; 10. 67. 12). In a collective 
sense, in relation to Sarasvati as shown above, their sisterhood 
becomes regularly emphasized and they are consequently 
called “the seven sisters” {saptasvasnrah, 1. 191, 14; 8. 59. 
4; 10. 5. 5; sapta jnmayal^, 9. 66.8). In the same breath 
the seven sisters are called “ the Mothers ” (9. 86, 36), and the 
epithet “red” (arusiK) is applied to them reminding one of 
the red colour associated with Rudra, Agni etc. These seven 
are also called the “seven damsels” {priyasdh, 4. 1. 12; cp. 
1, 50. 9) probably also “the seven daughters ” (1. 50. 9), an 
idea which clearly points to the Virgin aspect of the Mother 
Goddess^, Reference has been made previously to the other 
epithets such as the “ seven ratnas ”, “ seven ^riyas ” etc. It 
may be mentioned that these same Seven are meant in the 
Rgveda by such expressions as “ the seven swift ones ” 
[visruhas, 5. 44. 3 ; 6. 7. 6) or “ the seven mighty ones ” 
(5. 43. 1), the “seven wives of the steer” (1, 42. 12), the 
“ seven sisters of Varupa ” (8, 41, 2, 9 ; 59. 12), and the “ seven 
murmuring voices” 3. 1. 6; 7. 1; cp. 3. 4. 5, 7, 7, 

31. 5 ; 4. 42. 8; 6. 22. 2, etc.). Their identity with the Mother 
Goddess is finally settled by the significant appellation “the 
seven mother streams {sindhavah sapta mMardh, 1. 34. 8), 

4, See Collum, op. cit., pp, 105 et, seq., on the 5n<fe-aspect of the 
Mother-Goddess, 
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Apropos of this identification, it is of great significance to 
observe that an early adumbration of the idea of propitiating 
the “ seven mothers ” in times of endemic disease — a custom 
prevalent up to the present day in countries like Ceylon — is 
already found in the §gveda where “ the rivers, the gracious 
goddesses swelling with water ” are implored “ never to cause 
the S'ipada and the S'imidS ” (7. 50. 4). 

In view of the above facts it would be reasonable to 
assume that the seven figures in the lower register of the 
Mohenjo-daro seal are symbolic representations of the seven 
deified Rivers of the Indus Valley. That the Indus civiliza- 
tion which had its main centres at Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa was diffused all throughout the area of the Punjab 
is generally admitted.^ It is therefore legitimate to hold the 
view that the Indus people could have had the same cult of 
the Seven Rivers, symbolized as Mothers or Sisters, or even 
Cows and Virgins, as evidenced in the Rgveda. That the 
frequently mentioned seven rivers {sapta sindhu) of the 
Rgveda -applies at least in the majority of contexts to the 
five rivers of the Punjab and two others, whether tributaries ® 
or mother-streams ® of the same, need not be doubted even if 
the notion of seven rivers could be traced back to Indo- 
Iranian or even Indo-European times.* It would seem idle, 
in view of the evidence herein adduced, to attribute the use 
of ‘seven’ in the case of these rivers to a mere“Vedic 
predilection for the number seven” as Keith has done ® ; in 
fact, in most places their geographical basis is made quite 

‘ Sir John Marshall, op> cit>, Vol. I, Chaps. I and VII. 

* See Griffith, Hymns of the Rigveda, Vol. I, p. 44 and p. 562 n. ; 
Rangacharya, op, cit., p. 162. 

“ Sir John Marshall thinks “ that there were two large rivers instead 
of one, flowing in parallel courses to the sea, and that these two rivers 
divided between themselves the vast volume of water from the five rivers 
of the Punjab ... ”, op. cit., pp. 5, 6. 

‘ See Gordon V. Childe, The Aryans, p. 33 ; Deshmukh, op. cit., pp- 
295, 296 ; K. Chattopadhyaya, Proc. and Transactions of the Sixth 
Oriental Conference, Patna (1930), “The Cradle of the Indra-Vjtra 
Myth Keith, 0 ^, ciL, p. 173. 

* Op. cit., p. 174, ... . .. : .... ' . 
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clear as when reference is made to the seven settlements 
(samsadah, 8. 81. 20) or the seven regions {dis'ah^ 9. 114. 3 ; 
dhUma-, 1. 22. 16; 4. 7. 5 ; 9. 102. 2) or the seven places 
(pada-, 8. 61. 16; 10. 8. 4), implying the seven areas in the 
Punjab Valley peopled by the Aryans. 

A closer examination of the details of the seven figures 
on the seal in the light of the Rgveda adds further strength 
to this identification. As both Sir John Marshall and Dr. 
Mackay point out in the above quotations, the seven figures 
on the seal are characterized by “long plaits ” or “ pig-tails.” 
It is therefore interesting to find that the fertility goddesses 
of the ^^gveda too are generally marked out by their long and 
broad tresses. Thus ^ Sinivali,’ associated, and identified at 
least in function, as shown above, with Saras vatl, is definitely 
called “broad-tressed” {prthu-stukU, 2. 32. 6). Indrani is 
also similarly described {prthu-stu, 10. 86. 8), who as &ura- 
patnl is a goddess closely approximating to Sarasvatl at least 
in one important respect, viz. in -her connexion with Indra 
(as the latter’s consort) who is the ultimate agent for the flow 
of the seven rivers (1. 32. 12, 55. 2; 2. 12. 3, 12 ; 4. 19. 3, 55. 
6; 10. 43. 3). Another point of identification is found in the 
fact that Sarasvati is also found in the company of Maruts^, 
the help-mates of Indra (2. 30. 8 ; 7. 96. 2), just as Indrani 
(10. 86. 9). Even Rodasi, usually the consort of Rudra and 
the spouse or mother of the Maruts (5. 56. 8 ; cp. 1. 101. 7 ; 5. 
61. 4), is similarly said to follow the Maruts with her “ loose 
tresses” (i. 167. 5), and it is to be noted that Rodasi, in 
Ludwig’s opinion, is the goddess presiding over child-birth^. 
The fecundity aspect of the “ long tresses ” is clearly implied 

’ The word itself is probably made up of s*Mo-(prosperity) and vali 
(hairy train ; cp. vara), thus meaning “ she who has luxuriant or prosperity- 
giving tresses ”. The second part may also mean “ creeper ” and 
metaphorically, apply even to a “ long winding stream.” 

“ Rudra as the father of the Maruts is also marked by his braided hair 
(l. 114. 5) ; Pu§an with braided hair (6. 55. 2 ; 9. 67. 11). 

, ’ See my article on “ Vedic Gandharva etc.” in the Ceylon University 
Review, Vol. III. No. 1 (1945) ; cp. J. J. Meyer, op. cit,, reviewed by 
Sarkar, IHQ., Vol. XIX. No. 4. p. 375 etc. 
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when the windy gushing out of Soma juice from the press is 
compared to “ locks of hair unbraided ” (9. 97. 17), for it is 
well known that the Soma-rasa was figuratively associated 
with retas from j^gvedic times.^ It is thus that the seven 
streams as sources of fecundity come to be connected with 
Soma (9. 54. 2, 66. 6, 92. 4; 10. 25. 11, 97.22). In one 
particular context (1. 164. 36) they are called, as aspects of 
Soma who is retas, “ the seven latent embryos {arda-garbhuhY' • 
Another fecundity emblem found in the female figures 
on the seal is the “plume” or “ sprig issuing from their 
heads. This sign is no doubt related to the tree-worship found 
in both cultures. The idea that the divine noumenon had 
its abode in the leaves and twigs of sacred trees is as old as 
Indo-Iranian times if not, indeed, Indo-European' and the 
association of the pipal tree with the Mother Goddess in India 
is too well known to need comment here. Thus in the il^gveda 
the vegetation deities, addressed as “ Plants ” and called 
the “ mothers, the goddesses ”■ — which doubtless identifies 
them with the River-Goddesses — osadhlr iti mUtarah . . . 
devlh), are said to have the holy pipal {asfvattha) as their 
home and its foliage {parna)^ as their abode (10. 97. 4, 5). 
Futherraore it is a characteristic mark of the vitalistic 
philosophy of the Rgveda that the notion of biological 
growth in general is figuratively or symbolically represented 
as the issuing of twigs and branches (1. 59. 1 ; 2. 5. 4, 35. 8 ,* 
6- 13. 1, 24. 3 ; 8. 13. 17). It is of great importance, then, for 
the subject under discussion to find the Rgveda expressly 
stating that “ the seven swift-flowing streams {visruhah) 
have grown {ruruhuh) like sprigs (vayU iva) * from the head 

* See J. Wackernagel, cited by Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities of 
the Aryan Peoples, p. 422. 

^ See Dikshit, op. cit., p. 33 ; N. M. Chaudri, IHQ., XIX, 4, p. 318 : 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, QJMS., XXIX, p. 126. 

* It is to be remarked that ‘parija ’ in the ^^gveda never means 
‘ pala^a,’ Butea Frondosa, as Griffith takes it in this context, op. cit., Vol. 
II. p. 533 : cp. ligveda, 10. 43. 4 ; 10. 68. 10. 

^ “ Vaya ” is “ that which bifurcates ”, being developed from dvaya as 
pointed out by Grassmann, Wofterbuch zum Rig- Veda, s. v. vaySj 
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of Agni Vais'vanara ...” (6.7.6). It is noteworthy that 
Agni too, like Indra, is generally regarded in the Rgveda 
as an ultimate agent for the flow of rivers (3. 6. 2 ; cp. I. 58. 7, 
71. 7 ; 3. 1. 4, 4. 7 ; 5. 1. 5 ; 7. 19. 24 ; 8. 61. 16, esp. 5. 44. 5). These 
considerations would suffice to show how close the l^gvedic 
popular religion consisting of vegetation and similar cults 
approaches the religious conceptions of the Indus Valley. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that the whole seal 
thus appears to indicate a synthetic picture of procreation, 
vegetation and fertility cults. In the light of the above 
identification of the seven figures in the lower register with 
the Seven River-Goddesses or Mothers of the Rgveda, it may 
seem only natural to find in the half-kneeling female figure 
just above the seven the representation of Sarasvatl, the 
Chief of the River-Goddesses, as has been demonstrated 
in the course of this essay. In this case, the figure between 
the branches of the pipal tree in the right extreme of the 
seal must be the procreant and virile deity {vrsan, vrqabka, 
&mmin etc.) of the Rgveda, whose manifold aspects are 
depicted in the characters of Indra, Varuna, Agni, Somaj 
Pusan, Rudra, Parvata and such other gods. For a close 
examination of the religion of the Rgveda reveals the fact 
that all these deities are gods connected with the phenomena 
of fertility and fecundity^ through their active fertilizing 
nature, the ideas of passive fertility being symbolized in the 
myths of Sarasvatl, Sinivall, lia, Bharatl, KuhS, Gungu, etc., 
and such collective female conceptions as the River- 
Goddesses and the Herbal (osadhi) Deities. The twig or 
the sprig would naturally be the fittest emblem for them, 
while the horns would indicate male deities. Therefore, it 
is significant that the head-ornament of the kneeling figure 
is certainly not a three-forked horn, as implied in the 

this is extremely important as showing the basic conception behind both 
“ horns ” and “ twigs ” as emblems of divinity. 

. “ See J. J. Meyer, opt a#., reviewed by Sarkar, IHQ., XIX, 4., pp. 373 
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citations from Sir John Marshall and others, but a three- 
clustered twig or bough as a careful examination of the seal 
reveals. It would indeed be natural to expect that Sarasvatl 
should have a sprig more prominent and luxuriant than 
her Sisters, the Seven River-Goddesses, who stand behind 
her in the adoration of the Male Procreant Deity on the 
pipal, whose main emblem of the three-forked horn stands 
for his virile energy, and whose procreant nature is undoubtedly 
reflected in his v'Uhana, the composite animal, half-bull, 
half-goat, that stands behind the suppliant figure of Sarasvatl. 
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^qqfq m 1 qq^H ’i't qjqMT^qqTq qq^T-quq^q^qi: q^qk 

kqi lq i?qqifHR?qTkq=q^3 iftfq^iqj^qi'iq^ ^q^qwqf^ ri^ 

^iq^fq I 

Iq^iTq'tqiqlfq^q^qqfq^q^^q ’iqra: ^nwi: i 

|qt R^qjtqq qfqqj^i^f^ q?%3qT^fq§[W: qjfqf^gqiqiqt'lqf ; i 
g^qmqq^q?q3^qTq<q5qq?q^: qkq ^ 

3EqTqfq3 I qq^Riki fqfqqi; 1 qi^^- 

^nqTkfqjsqq^Riqr fqq^ fqfqfqqtqnq, qft^flqqFqwqL 1 
qkoit^q^: qqifq ^qqqk 

q^qiRTl: I qj# ^ %q5qTq!'qT fq^qfq Rqiqq^ SMOI- 

^fqqq55%5 3i?^?qkqTf5qq?q; f^^sqt rtr^s ^IqwTqll: ^- 

^fqq^^ ^Tpqqyq; r;^ \ qfq^e^^fqq^^i^q ilqq^ 

iftoiTqT%i*% R%5rTq. qiqqi 3^KikTWk5r- 

#|oftf5?q?qqsqq?kqTq^fq^Tfq ^^^qf^q^sii q qw- 

%: Rfq: I fft<jn5qqqqq^t f^fq^q mj %5[Tf^- 
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^ScpFfT: TO^RFfT TOf f^5II i 

5r|j{H5r«ikT |g: i mm 

k?kii 

R^SJTraX ! k?ITft#TT l m??T 

qiq I ?Tf|55T; R^T%?fT: i — 

5t2ft ^ ^iT\=q^T I 

lk fq^TT sksn w 

fk I €>n ^^oiFT q^rfi^sq^T??!^ mf^ih rf%if- 

^ m I %5[Tsq2?JTft^sfTiq?^^ |SfT STlI^qJHi k^ll 

k55*q f??n^=qfn fffrsTR i i¥i]m q^m^q'tf ^q; I 

5?rq;Tg, ^ ^qgi^rqTs^lqrqR^i^ TOqjRi ftqifjftqi 

qj^k «r^M ^^qRTi: I ggqR? ^ggisqjqR?^ qsinilqra, 

Mq>q mm m fqqifq'kk fqqqt ^kqqig \ qj^qj^or ^jqikqTfT- 

RgrqqT^'^^q f 1% i qiqqfqqil^ qifqqjqT 

=q ^qWg: 1 iftoTT kqif .fcqqj t^q iq^qt q q ^^oit q^qi^q^ 
q^idsRlk qgq^fqqOTH i qqi ^ — qT% iftoft q?l^fq 
£f^ sq^si^: I fl q ql^qiql qfq^gf^ ^iiqi 

qiqqfqqif^ ^fs: I 

qqf^ qqfliqT fq^qqr Ikqj^fqjfR fqqw^^^qTqqoikT q^;q- 

a. 

q qqTqr sthoirt qqiqfqqftoft mfh i ^ 
iq?q% qkfqqifT m qqi=^ i wm ^fqqmT q ^^^T^h kqif- 
qjT%, E^sqq^qRT ^q qqg: i m e^fqqi^qs^qjqTfqqjRTiqii?- 
onfq qi^^RTfq mm i qq%r: q^kkqif: q«ira 

Rqq^q^fq^ q^s^i q sftkkqr^ qiRikqif fk ^ikqsR- 
^sftqTfiqi qk ^^^sf^i qpqlkfq^^qfqfq qoif^ 
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ST^rr^ ^ g|5TT W%sfq irf^^f^RT 

^T: 

f^?TTl <T^^T I cI?^Tfl5^TiR 

^T 4 ?| 5 rT^ ! ^f^TpR^KCT gqMT rrf^fiJiT ^ 

%T: ^fgsr^riis l ^tszt- 

?gf% si^ftff^^ljnJT^^^^5f!Dn55[?T«rTf^JTq^ to i to 

■ ' ®V' ■■■ , , ' . ' ■ , ■ ■■ ■ 

f^5r?ITfT ^rw 1 T?os;ifji2?MT ^fifl^^r- 

Tlff ^f^![TiFft^ I mm f^ ’TRtiTTO=5^^5 

qinoiii^TO f^f^: 1 ^T% TOK>DT JTf|55T TO% 

i^fq«r^55T; ^*T I '^^TlTO^nf^: q\f^r[^TO ^ToR 

;j 54 ^lOT TO %q^=gfn qfT55f g^T 4^^ I r%qt ^ ?fJrT% 
sfq TfF^f^^iigzfTg: I ^T: 1%55 srgq^^zf tTd4 

Tra ^ I cTT: | 

STTHf^^fql; ?rf ^mi I TOI^: 

^lisrf^isF^^T^S m^ \ ^^m- Tm: 

=4^; i ^Tf^?T5rrrf;^5 : I m- 

\ZS : .W*' 

^^re'tf^ra ^4TffSI?ft5=fT^ 2TT^«r 

T^fT^T^ I m i^F?r: i 

»TT^‘k*Tf|55FTT TO^T 

«!#^T«r ^TOT: I I 

>q qJFS^fgfTfe^T STTO^JT I # ^TITO!^ ^S^T- 

^oTT^ I 

^ mmn. I ’T.f^: «lf^TDF?fg- 

Kmm qiq I ^wJigTFJfmFTFif f%f^f^%q3^TO- 

?T5T35n4^55T sr^TOT 

W ^ MMm ^1 ^ 
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£imTHT§: I Sffqi 
|cfW: I S¥^- 

m: 1 ^S1?55 3ira1?l I s^ira'T^ITO^i': ^^11%- 

^RT: ; I TO- 

ft^|; 1 sr^^T 

5l|: ?I%;qgoNfq I 

lRfw^s«|g[ 1 ti^^RsuR^ir »irhsw 

|sf5?i JJTir JT^t ^rIoIT | ffr^RT: 

?I3T5?R»T?q1^T; I *TT|55T«rTR5fq?rT %f|lpRf^> I 31^!^ qgi3?i3r 

qqfoiTqRI^T^ cfraTqR55^Tq!f^^ats%f^^f^|jlq^| \ q^ 

ff I STTqR^lqjRZl JT%5T: 

I «Ri cf?RM»iraT ^ q%%crR i 

\3Trcq?q#*rqfif qR^gj; t%^ ^t^^risit qpq^siTJi 

qM ^?rTq#iw^5|: e^ncTT: I ?r35rf^q?T?R: ^?pmm ^ s^q^^iT 

cispsqq^^: I qsHT R^fRkl^ORR^IRiqH- 

q?lRR(tqT: qR5[T; R^fcIfT »I%rr?T 5rT55^T«r ^qqjTfq 
friT^^T ^ik'sqfk I 

i sRq^iRqToiT jrifRS^qT^ arkq^^qMT 
^\% q;?qq?T; q^qi# R^fcT^q mA ^m 

^Ifq qft^jftqTk I 


MEDICAL LORE IN BlNA’S KADAMBARl' 

BY 

D. V. S. Reddi 

No apology is needed for taking up the study of Bapa’s 
Kudambart as a source of folklore as well as a mine of 
ancient Sanskrit learning. Three short contributions have 
been sent to Medical journals one describing the “beliefs 
with regard to sterility and the rituals for its relief”, the second, 
the “common practices observed and the antenatal care for 
the health of the pregnant women and the safety of the 
mother and child during the first few days after confine* 
ment ” and the third dealing with the “ rites performed to the 
new-born baby and the development and growth of the 
child.” The rest of the medical lore in the book is collected 
and classified in this paper. 

Biological and Physiological Problems and Lore 

1. Heredity and Medical Science: The poet quotes the 
vedic saying “As man’s parents are, so he is.” and then adds 
“ The Medical science, too, declares their weakness.” (203) 

2. Emotional instability of youth: “ Who is there in this 
world who is not changed by youth ? When youth shows 
itself, love for elders flies away ” (190). 

‘ Kadamhari of Baija, translated by C. M. Ridding, Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund, New Series II, London, 1896. 

All the numbers in the brackets refer to the page numbers in the above 
edition. 
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3. Description of old age'. An old herald leaning on the 
gold staff has slow gait, tremulous speech, and a top-knot 
silvered— with age (15). A bird is said to be afflicted with 
painful old age (23). The appearances of old age are cleverly 
woven into the descriptions of other objects. The old tree 
is girt with creepers which stand out like veins of old 
age. Thorns have gathered on its surface like moles of old 
age. (21) The wrinkles of old age are depicted. It is even 
emphasized that there was no loss of teeth except in old 
age (40). 

4. Common practices : Children’s necks were adorned 
with rows of tiger’s claws and rhinoceros’ horn (17). Maidens 
in love wore sandal, musk and a tilaka of aloes (17). Kadam- 
bari sent to the Prince presents of caj-nphor, and sandal 
ointment with rich musk (164). The ascetics purified their 
body and mind by holding breath, by muttering Aghamar- 
sana (a mantra in I^gveda X. 190) and worshipping the 
sun. (38). The teeth of youthful ascetic are specially noted 
as being white as pieces of moon-lotus petals (36). 

The use of meditation or certain postures for curing a 
poisoned man is worthy of note (200). In giving a list of 
subjects taught to the Prince Candrapida, the poet includes, 
not only the arts of war, law, literature, painting, music and 
dancing but also Physics, antidotes etc. (60). Charms against 
snakes were popular (42). 

Personal Hygiene ' The king t^l;: ]^#sant exercise at 
a specified hour in the hall of Exercise, where all was duly 
prepared. Then he entered the hall for Bathing at a 
certain hour. After the bath, he worshipped the Gods. 
Next, his body was annointed in the perfuming room with 
sandalwood sweetened with fragrance of saffron, camphor 
and musk. He then put on garlands of mUlatl flowers and 
broke his fast by a fitting meal of viands of sweet savour. 
Then, he drank a fragrant drug, rinsed his mouth and took 
his betel (12-14). A similar account is gives of Candrapida’s 
bath and dressing. (73). 
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Other features of the age v The floor of the hall of 
Audience was watered to coolness with sandal water. The 
mosaic was ceaselessly strewn with masses of blossoms (14). 
The attendants in the harem were eunuchs, using the 
speech and dress of women (217). The city of Ujjain had 
not only painted halls but also water wells, hostels for new- 
comers, wayside sheds for cattle and charms against poison 
(211). The temple of Divine mothers in Ujjain was visited 
by people seeking favours. There was no loss of children 
by death and no loss of teeth except in old age (40). But 
death in child-bed is alluded to. “ My mother overcome 
by the pains of child birth when I was born, went to another 
world” (22). People seem to have belief in gaining longer 
life by sacrifices (20). Amfta or Ambrosia is mentioned 
frequently. The parents of Prince Candrapida praise the 
Princess Kadambarl thus “ Surely, thou must be made 
wholly of Amrta that we are again able to behold his face ” 
(203). Again, at later stage it is recorded “ At her ambrosial 
embrace, the prince’s life came back to him ” as if awakened 
from sleep (206). Even the perspiration due to ambrosia 
and the foam balls of ambrosia are described. It was 
also an age when the philosophy preached and practised 
was that people should leave bodies beset with ills of birth, 
old age, pain and death (205). 

Food, etc. :r|rhiF^Httle orphan bird, with no wings, was 
reared by the ihermits of fruit juice and handfuls of rice (43). 
The bird in the palace says “ P have drunk my full of the 
juice of Jambu fruit, aromatically sweet ; I have cracked 
the pomegranate seeds. I have torn old myrobalams (15). 
The eating places of the sages were protected from pollution 
by ashes cast all-round them. All round the hermitages 
there were yards with scattered parched grains. Myrobalam, 
Lavali, jejube, banana, mango, jack fruit, palm plant, etc., 
were in plenty. The midday meal of the hermits consisted 
of “roots and fruits.” The Candala’s food comes in for 
comment, e-g-, doer’s flesh, birds, lotus stalks and aromatic 
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drinks. Another interesting side light is given by the remark 
of the Candala maiden “ Nay, even for those who have a 
law concerning food, it is lawful, in a time of distress, to eat 
food not meant for them, in order to preserve life, (204-205). 

Interesting Clinical Conditions 

Deformities : In the description of the people forming 
the routine of the king, the poet mentions humpbacks, 
deafmen, eunuchs, dwarfs and deaf-rnutes (122). 

Methods of suicide : Kadambari vowed to end her life 
by “ hunger, fire, cord or poison ” if her father compelled her 
to marry against her will (140). 

Dressing of wounds : Wounds were probably dressed 
with leaves. “ Like one wounded with Love’s arrows, the 
prince placed a covering of lotus leaves on his breast ” (94). 

Swooning : Many a character in the story swoons. As 
the lady Mahas'veta narrated her tragic story to Candrapxda 
the revival of painful memories caused her to fall in a swoon 
bereft of her senses. Due to the force of her swoon, she 
fell on a rock. CandrapidI stretched out his hand and 
supported her. Afterwards, he brought her back to conscious- 
ness by fanning her with the edge of her own bark 
garments (132). The Gandhari Princess, Kadambari, also 
fell into a swoon. So, the king asked his Queen to take the 
princess in her arms and bring her back to consciousness. 
At the mention of Candrapida’s name, Kadambari recovered 
her senses (202). 

Narration of cases {miracles): People nearly dead were 
brought back to life “ Padmavatl lost her life through a 
poisonous snake at a hermitage and the ascetic Ruru provid- 
ed her with half of his own life. Arjuna following the 
as'vamedha steed was pierced by an arrow from his own son, 
BabhruvShana and the Naga maiden Ulupi brought him back 
to life. Pariksit, was pierOed and killed by As'vatthaman’s 
;^9.S|,ati birth j but Krpa restored the precious life (138)* 
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The case of Candrupida : The body of Candraplda, 
from which the soul had deserted by reason of a curse, was 
not subject to death, partly because of its own nature and 
because it was nourished by the touch of Kadambari. The 
body of the Prince was like the body of a mystic, whose 
spirit had passed into another form (195). Kadambari went 
on ministering to the body worshipping it like common folk 
worshipping images of wood and stone. She bathed and 
worshipped Candrapida’s body with incense, flowers and 
unguents. That day and night, she spent motionless, holding 
the feet of the Prince. On the morrow, she joyfully saw that 
his brightness was unchanged. Kadambari watched and 
worshipped the body of the Prince during the rainy season. 
Tarapida’s messengers come and see the Prince’s face and 
body free from change. When the parents of the Prince 
came to see his body, they also had the same impression. 
The prince seemed to be in sleep. When the spring season 
came, Kadambari clasped Gandrapi^a’s neck as if he were 
alive. At her ambrosial embrace, life came back to him. 
He clasped her saying “ Thou art born of Apsara race 
sprung from nector ” (195-206). 

A Poet’s Bag on Medical Lore 

Bana describes the evil results of power, and high birth 
in a passage full of medical lore (76-80). 

(1) The darkness arising from youth is by nature very 
thick nor can it be pierced by sun or dispelled by lamps. 

(2) The intoxication of Laksmi is terrible and does not 
cease even in old age. 

(3) The fever of pride runs very high and no cooling 
appliances can allay it. 

(4) The blindness of power is not to be cured by any 
salve., 

(5) The madness that rises from tasting the poison of 
the senses is violent and not to be counteracted by roots or 
charms. 
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(6) The sleep of multitude of Royal pleasures is very 
terrible and the end of night brings no waking. 

(7) The nature of kings is perturbed, being darkened by 
the madness of pride’s fever. 

(8) The Royal glory causes the torpor brought about by 
the poison of kingly power. 

(9) Laksmi, like an evil demon, crazes the feeble mind. 

(10) Laksmi, manifests her ways in a world as if in a 
jugglery that unites, contradictions, for though, creating 
constant fever, she produces a chill ; though loading men 
with power, she deprives them of weight ; though sister of 
nectar, she leaves a bitter taste. 

(11) Laksmi is the cataract gathering over eyes lighted 
by s'astras. 

(12) Kings are troubled by the onrush of passion as by a 
blood poisoning brought on by accumulated disease. They 
are bewildered by the mind which follows its impulses. They 
are seized by demons; conquered by imps, possessed by 
enchantments, held by monsters, mocked by wind, swallowed 
by ogres. Pierced by arrows of Kama, they make a thousand 
contortions. Like cripples, they are led helplessly by others. 
Like stammerers, they can scarce babble, like saptacchada 
trees, they produce headache in those near them. Like 
dying men, they know not even their kin. Like purblind 
men (men with throbbing eyes) they cannot see. the brightest 
virtue. Like men bitten in a fatal hour, they are not awakened 
even by mighty charms. Like lac ornaments, they cannot 
endure strong heat. Like men with cataract, they can see 
no distance. 

Love, Love-Sickness and its Manifestations 

If love is the central theme of Sanskrit Kavyas, BSaua’s 
descriptions oLthe effects of love in his Kadambarl may be 
said to represent the -high water mark of poetry, describing 
love-sickness. Thrilled by the newly entered love, the ascetic 
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youth, Pundarika, was visibly moved. His sighs went before 
him. Drops of perspiration rose on his cheeks. His pupils 
were dilated. Though the youth was unversed in the 
feeling of earthly joy, Kama taught him the play of the 
eye and the art of love. “ Whence comes this exceeding 
skill that tells the heart’s longing wordlessly by a glance 
alone ” (108). Modern Physiologists would substitute for the 
word Kama the rapid changes due to the harmones as the 
cause for the astonishing effects. Let us look at the next 
picture. “ From his entire absence of employment, he was 
as one painted or engraved or paralysed or dead or asleep 
or in a trance of meditation. By his great stillness, he 
appeared to be deserted by the senses which had entered 
into him to behold the love and had fainted in fear at its 
unbearable heat. From eyes steadily closed and dimmed 
within by the smoke of love’s keen fire he ceaselessly, poured 
a storm of tears (116). Examining his state, Kapinjala 
became despondent. He thought in his trembling heart, ‘ This 
is of a truth that love is something whose force none can resist ; 
for, by him, Punglarlka has been in a moment brought to a 
state for which there is no cure. He is paralysed by love.’ 
When Kapinjala asked the ascetic why he was like that, 
with great difficulty he opened his eyes which seemed to be 
fastened together and which were red from incessant weeping 
as if shaken and in pain. He replied in a murmur slowly 
and in pain. KapiSjala recognized that Pundarika was 
suffering from a cureless ill. However, he spoke and tried 
to deflect the friend from the wrong course.” “ Like a fool 
thou seest not that thou art made a laughing stock by that 
miscreant Love” (118). Wiping his eyes streaming with 
tears, the lovesick youth replied “ Thou hast not fallen 
within the range of love’s shafts cruel with the poison of 
snakes. The time for advice is past. While I breath I long 
for some cure for the fever of love, violent as the rays of the 
twelve suns at the end of the world. My limbs are baked ; my 
heart is seething, my eyes are burning and my body is on fire 
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Then he became silent. Kapihjala realised that his friend 
was gone too far and that all advice was useless. So he 
makes an effort to preserve the life of the friend. So, he 
prepared a couch of juicy lotus fibres and lotus petals from 
the lake. Crushing the soft twigs of the sandal trees, he 
applied the juice, sweet and cold as ice, and annointed the 
body from head to foot. He allayed the perspiration by 
camphor-like dust powder, fanned with a plantain leaf dipped 
in water. The bark worn was made moist by sandal on the 
breast. He strewed again and again fresh lotus couches, and 
annointed him with sandal and removed the perspiration and 
fanned him constantly. As he did so, Kapinjala thought 
“Truly it is a curious illness that has befallen him. Or by 
what skill may he yet live ? His life must be preserved by any 
means good or bad. This disease of love admits of no delay. 
I will go to her and tell her his state ” (121). 

Vais'ampayana’s body was dried up by love’s fire. He was 
mentally upset by disappointment in love. He says “ I have 
no power over myself and I am as it were, nailed to the spot 
and cannot go with you.’’ The king explains in this manner 
“ Yet the mind of the wisest is made turbid by grief as the 
Manasa lake in the rainy season and their sight is destroyed. 
Who is there in this world who is not changed by youth ? 
Let him be brought hither. Then we can do as is befitting.’’ 
Mahas'veta’s description of Vais’ampayana reads: “ Here I 
behold a young Brahmin like into thee gazing hither and 
thither with vacant glance. But, at the sight of me, his eyes 
were forced on me alone as if, though unseen before, he re- 
cognised me, though a stranger, he had long known me and 
gazing at me like one mad or possessed, he said at last “ If 
thou deign not to bestow thyself on me, the moon and love 
will slay me Mahas'veta, choked by wrath, scolded him, 
cursed him and prayed to the moon. “ Then straight away, 
the youth fell lifeless " (185-194). 

T he fetnitiine sex <oo, was equally subject to love sickness : 
Mahas'veta already lovesick was further upset by the letter 
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received from her lover. She felt as if she lost her way or 
lost the bearings. She was like a blind man on a dark night 
or a dumb man, whose tongue was cut (114). 

The princess tells Taralikf that her mind is confused 
and her senses bewildered with uncertainty (123). As the 
moon begins to rise on the eastern horizon the Princess says, 
“ My heart cannot bear it. Its rising is now like a shower 
of coals to one consumed by fever, or a fall of snow to one 
ill from cold, or the bite of a black snake to one faint with 
the swallowing of poison.” 

A swoon closed her eyes — like the sleep brought by moon 
light. “ Soon, however, she regained consciousness, by means 
of the fanning and sandal unguents. Taralika, also pressed 
the moist moon-stone to the brow of the Princess as an aid 
to treatment (124). But still her limbs were yet unsteady 
with weakness of swooning and as she rose she had to lean 
on Taralika. Her eyes were throbbing presaging ill (125). 
Taralika appears to be an expert nurse for first aid — she 
accompanied the patient “ holding powders, perfumes, un- 
guents, betel and various flowers ” and the princess also kept 
ready a napkin wet with the sandal ointment which had been 
applied in her swoon (126). 

King CandrUpida contemplates thus: “This evil love 
has a power hard alike to cure and to endure. For even 
great men, when overcome by him, regard not the course 
of time but suddenly lose all courage and surrender life. 
Yet all hail to Love, whose rule is honoured throughout the 
three worlds ! (139). 



THE BIRDS AND BEASTS IN KALIDASA 

BY 

T. Chandrasekharan 

I PROPOSE to confine myself in this paper to an apprecia- 
tion of Kalidasa’s treatment of the birds and beasts in as 
brief a manner as possible. I have not included in the 
list the Bhramara or bee as the zoologists classify it under 
insects and not under birds. This classification is accepted 
by Kalidasa also — 

^ ^ i K. v. 4. 

In the case of some of the animals, only a casual 
mention is made by the poet. Following the etiquette of 
the poets, he has referred to a good number of birds and 
beasts and their qualities which are known to us only through 
epics and Puranas like the divine elephants and serpents, 
the different avatSrs of Visnu, gems on the hoods of serpents, 
horses of Indra and of the Sun, S'arabha, S'iva’s decorations 
with serpents, Garuda, Gavaya etc. Some of the traits of 
the animals known to us are, by poetic convention, 
standardised and held out as ideal upamana ; and Kalidasa 
has made use of these ideals of comparison to the fullest 
extent — gait compared to that of the elephant and of the 
swan, eyes compared to those of the deer and to fish etc. 
I have not endeavoured to giye a picture of these as it is 
not possible to deal with them within a limited time. My 
aim has been to give an appreciation of various situations 
and aspects of animal life as depicted by KSlidSsa. 
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The following is a complete list of the birds and beasts 
referred to by Kalidasa ; 

1. Swan fg, 2. Parrot 3. Cuckoo 4. Crow 

cliqg 5. Cataka, 6. Cakravaka, 7. Cakora, 8. Crane 
9. Sarasa, 10. Garuda, 11. Hawk 12. Vulture fpf, 

13. Dove 14. Goose KSdamba, 15. Deer 16. Cow 

ITT, 17. Bull 18. Buffalo 19. Horse 

20. Gavaya, 21. Lion 22. Tiger sqisf^ 23. Boar efCif, 

24. Bear 25. Elephant ir^f, 26. Jackal raq, 27. Monkey 
qiHT:, 28. Camel 38 ,29. S'arabha, 30. Peacock iTijj. 

Curiously enough we do not find in this list the dog, cat, 
ass, cock and hen, though they are domestic animals. There 
are only two latent or indirect references to the dog in his 
works, in Raghavams'a IX. 53 and a corrupt reading 

jgiroi^q: instead of in the second act of the 

S'dtkuntala, where the jester complains of the hardships of 
life in a forest. Even here only the hunters accompanied 
by packs of dogs are mentioned. 

Kalidasa is at his best in describing the life in an 
Asframa which abounds in tame birds and animals like the 
parrot, swan, deer, cow and peacock. Horses and elephants, 
which are more common in palaces and cities, have also 
received equal attention from his pen, as they formed part 
of the parapharnalia of the kings, who looked after the safety 
of the sages by making courteous calls on them in their 
A^ramas. 

But the dog and the cat have been referred to in the Mahxt- 
hhorata on various occasions. Even a dog is described as 
following Dharmaputra to the Heaven — nay, Dharmaputra 
was prepared to forsake Heaven itself if the dog also were 
not permitted to accompany him. In the RmnUyapa too, we 
find stray references to them. Bana gives a long slnd vivid 
description of the dog ; but it is only incidental to his descrip- 
tion of the hunter and BhairavScarya. MSgha makes 
mention of the cat in the third Sarga, Verse 51. 
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Bhoja compares Sita in the midst of the Raksasis in the 
A^okavana to a flower-garland removed by a dog from the 
temple, mistaking it for a piece of flesh and dropped in the 
cemetery. 

APT T%et I 

(Campu Ramay apa-Sundarakanda — 17). 

Kalidasa has lavished his talents on the description of 
the deer. He has practically given a sketch of its life- 
history, beginning with its birth, dwelling on its rearing, and 
ending with its death at the hands of hunters and wild 
animals. S'akuntala, on the occasion of her departure to her 
husband’s palace, makes a special appeal to her foster-father, 
Kanva (Kas'yapa), to send word to her after the easy delivery 
of a child to the deer which is pregnant — 

I S'. IV. 

The deer are very dear to the sages who develop fatherly 
affection for them to such a degree that they allow the ku^a 
grass, intended for sacrificial purposes, to be eaten by them, 
which even drop the umblical cord on their laps after delivery. 

tia[f5?i5qr55^fnf^;n^T i r. v-7. 

These young ones are brought up by the women-folk of the 
Asfranta. The young deer cluster round them, obstructing 
the door of the hermitages and demanding the distribution 
of the corn, even as young children would cling to their 
mothers, preventing them from attending to their duties until 
their desires are satisfied. 

II R. I. 50. 
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The sages live with them as if they were their companions 
in life. 

I R. XIITSQ. 

I R. XVI 11-7. 

They should under no circumstances be angry with them. 

^ rr^T: ??^3[^EfDT2ITqfTf?l I K. V-35. 

The deer enter A^ramas freely even to the STfiinqii; where 
sacrificial fires are kept alive. 

I R. 1-52. 

^t 4 ?rTr^’3[iT 

R. XIV-79. 

3^: | K. VI 11-38. 

The sages often help the deer in scratching their bodies with 
their hands, and this act of theirs is regarded as highly 
religious as wearing the rudruksamulu and the cutting of the 
ku^a grass. 

WOTT f ! 

*13^% II R. XIII-43. 

Sometimes the male deer assists the female deer in scratching ; 

^ f^DIRR: I K. III-36. 

or the female deer rubs his eyes against the horns of its mate. 

5SW 1 S. VI-17. 

They have got a keen ear for music, 

I R. XV-37. 
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The deer in the penance-grove is not frightened by noice 

^tiT: i S. 1-13. 

and it should not be killed by kings who go out for hunt, 

I S. 1. 

They always raise their heads to look anxiously at their 
human companions. (R- XII. 24) 

R. XIII. 34, R. XV. 11. R. XI-23. They become 

so intimate with women in the A^rama that they place their 
face close to theirs to have a comparison of the eyes. 

3Ti[oq^'\5n^f5^j^5Tf55cfTfrIS}T ^ I 

m] f 5?- (1 K. V-15. 

Besides eating the kusfa and nivura, they taste the kandaU 
and drink deep the fragrant air. 

■ <31 

?Tf^%iRS!JTSf55i: t 

Ii;??TrT5fT?T 

^TT^IfT^ 5T55^£f3^; U M. 1-21. 

After grazing they resort to shady places and chew the cuds. 

g I s. 11-6. 

Their gratitude and tie of friendship indeed deserve emula- 
tion at the hands of all persons. If any calamity happens to 
their friends, they desist from eating the grass, overwhelmed by 
grief for their suffering and try to help them as best as they can. 

W ^v- f^T I 

f i 1 wt: n r. xi v-69. 
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When S'akuntala leaves the forest, the deer brought up by 
her drops down the grass from its mouth on account of sorrow 
at the thought of separation from her and obstructs her path. 

1 S. IV-11. 

?4T4T^9%qf?4f44^ 3rfTt% 4^S4 4 44^ ^4^4 11 

S. XlV-13. 

The wild deer migrate in groups in the forest, eating the 
grass, led by the male black antelope, with the young ones 
hindering the path of their mother who is suckling them. 

4f4 ^4440lf^f4i|>oigT454!f ;44T4f f?oft44;! 3^^414, I 
^114444 f 3?I44g# 14TDTT ^ il R. IX-55. 

^^4Ti^44i4T4T?4t T%g4T ^444Tf44T ^4! I 

4T4444-44l%^5?t4t f4^4i4f4 t V. IV-32. 

They are sometimes dispersed by frightened elephants. 

44f ^444 |4 4> 

srirf^roq 5f^5ifg TfW: f4?3;4T^T4i4l4; i S. 1-29. 

They are pursued in hunt by the hunters. 

4§[Tg^f^S^^: K. M5. 

A beautiful description of the deer-hunt is given in the Ragku- 
vam^a. They are dispersed in all directions. 

4?51T|^4 5r444Tf^4^4 ^1Si^^.454'^or f4?rlfef^: I 

??4T#44iR 444Tf^4fl4T44!i’f?4^?455a:^q45|f^4l|; 11 R. IX-56. 

When the arrow is aimed at a male deer, its wife covers him 
with its own body, thus offering protection to it even at the 
cost of its own life. But the king refrains from discharging 
the aimed arrow by reason of himself being a lover of women. 

^^1f4f4 1^01^4 fR44T4: 4^ f^44t 5444T4 1 

54T4i^fS4f4 4iTf444T ^ 4101 f4Tl|44T: 11 
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The other deer also are spared as their tremulous eyes remind 
him of his beloved having similar eyes. 

gfg: I 

RkfRqm5ffs[Hil%fs^Tff[ 11 R. IX-58. 

This last idea is expressed in a slightly different form in 
S. II-3. 

I: TR™.- |R II 

They run in joy against the wind on grounds strewn with dry 
leaves with their vision dimmed by the fall of the pollen dust 
into their eyes. 

fqRT9|RR^^'JfT I 

II K. III-31. 

They are fast runners, remaining at the time of running more 
in the air than on the earth. 

5|f3Rri^ 

R«IT^R RTRS: WRRRRTSReT I 

RRfRk^ll: SW^|R3?RWf^fR; R;1«^R?Rf 

'R%R’^R^RTl|RfR Rpf ^RTRiSSRl RRl1% 11 S. 1-7. 

This is an oft-quoted famous verse appreciated by all critics. 
The enemy of the wild deer is the tiger. It cannot afford 
to wag its tail before a tiger. 

^RT: R^R^ ?WRT I R. 12-37. 

It usually meets with its death at the hands of this foe. 

5Rt|; I R. XVI-5Q. 
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There are different varieties of the deer, Camari, proud 
of its tail, Musk-deer proud of its tliusk, Khadga, proud of its 
lofty horns etc., all of which are mentioned by Kalidasa. 
Their eyes are the standards of comparison for the eyes of 
women, their hide is worn by sages and used as mats. 
Thus Kalidasa has given us a vivid picture of every aspect of 
the life of a deer. 

Next in importance comes the cow. Everything about the 
cow is holy and useful for a person. The dust which comes 
into contact with its hoofs becomes sanctified to such a degree 
that it becomes an agent of purification. 

11 R. 1-85. 

ii R. 11 - 2 . 

As Apad-Dharmas, Manu has prescribed a variety of baths, 
one of which is called Vayavya, which is only the besmear- 
ing of the body with the dust raised by the hoofs of the cow. 

afNlTfifcf ^ || 

To its urine are attributed not only the capacity to purify 
others but also magical powers. Wiping his eyes with it, 
Raghu was able to perceive the invisible God Indra who was 
carrying away the sacrificial horse that was entrusted to his 
care by his father Dilipa. 

erlT’J, I 

: \\ R. 111-41. 

They vie with the Sun’s rays to purify the directions by their 
contact. 

EfgsifliTtnHT WT ^3'- li R- 11-15. 
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Its luke-vvarm milk flowing out of its own accord at the sight 
of its calf is as sacred as the at the end of a sacrifice. 

11 R. 1-84. 

Even its sight is holy. (R. 1-86). Every householder 

should possess the cow as it is useful in accomplishing the 
worship of the Gods, Manes and the Guests. 

m t R. IM6. 

It deserves Pradaksina and worship. 

cli i 

ROTR 11 R. 11-21. 

Pradaksina of a cow with its calf is on a par with the 
Pradaksina of the sacred fire, Preceptor and Preceptor’s wife, 
in augmenting one’s powers. 

^3 ^ 34; 43# ?rriTfF#3?l3^4RT4: II R. 11-71. 

The ways of propitiating the cow are described by Kalidasa. 
Tender grass, sweet in taste, should be offered. It should be 
scratched all over the body gently. The forest flies approach- 
ing them should be warded off. It should be allowed to 
pursue its own path without any restriction. 

3T54Tfl: 3 3f4T: mU 11 R. 1 1-5. 

Sudaksina is asked to worship the cow in the morning and 
follow it up to the penance-grove when it leaves the A^rama 
for grazing and welcome it in the evening by waiting in an 
advanced distance for its return. 

4331 4T3f#3 mA 4?5^3;f4 II R. 1-90. 
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Dilipa is asked to follow the cow Nandinv in moving about, 
halting, taking rest by sitting and drinking water. 

1 

11 R. 1-89. 

After eating the grass to the heart’s content they sit in the 
midst of the fields undisturbed ; 

II Rtu. 111-16. 

and return to the hermitages in the evening. 

K. VI 1 1-38. 

Only after feeding the calf and reserving the necessary 
quantity for the oblation, the milk of the cow can be used for 
personal consumption. 

4gT^S5qf fg 11 R. II. 66. 

On occasions of festivities like coronation, the cow is not 
milked, so that its entire milk may be drunk by its calf. 

fgkt ^ =4T%cj; iiqi’l 11 R. XVII-19 

As it is not possible to give a detailed account of all the 
animals referred to by Kalidasa, a few salient features about 
some of them may be given. The bull or is always 

described as practising on the banks of the rivers. 

55l55#5fr3RT5: I R. IV-22. 

^ sfspJllfg =^§Ih: II R. XIII-47, 
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They split the rocks with the hooves and make a terrible 
roar in reply to that of the lion, frightening the Gavaya, 

\ m ii K. i-s. 

The Vidusaka, in the Mulavikugnimitra sleeping seated, is 
compared to the bull in the market sleeping, fqqfcrjii^l 

The buffalo strikes its horns againt the waters of the pond. 

qflqi i s. ii-6. 

It is also killed by kings in hunts. 

fqf cq- q^^'j qf|q^q gxB; | 

fqfq?I qi^^lt TTIcT li 

R. IX-6L 

Horses are said to be born from a particular cave of the 
Himalayas. 

mm K. vi-39. 

They are delighted with the chanting of the S'Sima Veda which 
is regarded as one of its seven sources of birth. 

| K. VIII-41. 

To refresh themselves after long journey they roll on the 
ground and shake their shoulders to be rid of the dust. 

t! R. IV-67. 

Rock-salt is given to them in the early morning to be licked 
by them. 

qq#qon qifT: i 

• " R, V-73, 
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On the eve of setting out on an expedition, the horses in 
the army are worshipped with Nimjanu. 

cffi I R. IV-25. 

A very good description of its running is given in the 
Sukuntala. 

3TW:s|ifm li 

S. R8. 

On account of maintaining the same high speed the Camara 
on its head remains long and steady as if in a picture. 

fq%fqiqTqq^it?( 

=4 m I V. 1-4. 

As a contrast, the description of the horse while descending 
is given in the KumUrasambhava. 

efqqiq rffiar^ ll k. viii-42. 

The famous which consists of lying, undaunted, 

in the midst of disturbing elements and looking back by turn- 
ing the head, is referred to. 

Simiql flifTqt ii R. iv-72. 

The lions strike the elephants on their heads with their claws. 

i R. xvi-i6. 

The hunters pursue them by the path indicated by the strewn 
pearls that had stuck to their claws while striking on the 
heads of elephants. 

I K. 1-6 
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The hunting of the tiger is described in the Raghuvaihs'a. 

::R.-:lX-63. 

The wild boar spends the hot days of the summer by 
plunging itself into the waters of the pond, which they leave 
only after the fall of the dusk. 

^ I R. 11-17. 

_ ni^qfJTf^^TT^ilcf'TT: 1 

qiqqqTl^i^qT; ^ II K. VII 1-350. 

They are fond of the musts grass. 

f^^TcfT qnfqr%f^3f3W%: i s. ii-6. 

A picture of its hunting is given in the Raghuvathsfa. 

?rTwmpq Tq%: qqifT: #3 f^^fii3ra^^fiT«ijr3 ii 

R. IX-60. 

The divine elephants, eight in number, are said to have 
sprung from the Snma Veda, 

iqrgqRTftq fqq?roR ^ 51 : 1 r. xvi-3. 

Its temple is said to split when it attains the proper age of 
maturity. 

qif^q; 1 R. 111-37, 

The rut flows from its body in seven ways, 

eelf Rip: I R. lV-23. 
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They are caught in pits in the forest. 

I R. XVI-78. 

-t.- ■■ 

They generally have a chain round their necks. 

i r. iv-48. 

There are separate treatises on written in the usual 

Sutra style. 

I R. VI-27. 

Bells are hung on either side of it, which announce in advance 
its movement. 

^TJT: I R. VI 1-41. 

It does not like to be tied to a post. 

R. XIV-38. 

It should have its daily bath in the pond or lake. Otherwise 
it will suffer from pain in the stomach. 

i R. i-7i. 

It takes delight in playing the Vaprakri^a by butting against 
the banks of rivers with its tusks. 

^qqj1§:Tq^'qcfiT5Tq^oftq 3[S[^ i m. i-2. 

fjii%%rarrT mv. \ K. ii-50. 

To scratch its body having a very hard skin it rubs 

it usually against the Sarala trees which break exuding a 
fragrant milky juice. 

qiogqiiRJT i R. 11-37. 

qjqi^sqiof ; fq^fflciTJiT 1 

IT^W; II K. 1-9. 


:(iHANDRASEKtARA»/;- :■- 
Its body is decorated with lines of white ash. 

I M. 1-19. 

■ ■ <3v. ■ .^ ■■•■ 

! K. VI 1 1 -69. 

Red round spots, known as Padmakas, are found on its body 
indicating its age. 

I K. 1-7. 

The female elephant waits on its mate with lotus stalks to eat 
and mouthful of water to drink. 

I R. XVI-16. 

^>D|: I K. III-37. 

Two elephants are trained to give a show of their fight with a 
wall between them, (raised platform.) 

1 R. XII-93. 

Except in battlefields they should not be killed. 

I R. V-50. 

f I R. IX-74. 

A person of sturdy growth is often compared to a wild 
elephant. 

JTTil: I S. II-4. 

A good picture of an elephant, emerging from a river, to 
attack an army, is given in the Raghuvamsfa V. 43-48. 

The jackal is a carnivorous animal. 

35fx^^JTiTi=gq5K 11 R- VIl-50. 

Its yelling if frightful, 

f?l^T 1 R, XIMQ, 
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and indicates a bad omen. 

m 31 Ml: I 

Mt; I! R. Xi-61. 

They emit phosphorescent light from their mouth. 

■Risflfif. I 

R. XVI-12. 

In addition to the reference to the Vanaras which formed 
part of S'ri Rama’s army, there are two references to the 
monkey in Kalidasa’s works. It pulls out the creepers of the 
garden and destroys them. 

i R. XVI-19. 

During the summer it resorts to the bowers of creepers on the 
mountains. 

5534 ^ 1 ^ 1 Rtu. 1-23. 

There is a solitary reference to the camel, on the back of 
which, the pieces of gold given to Kautsa by Raghu, were 
transported to his abode. 

! R. V-32. 

The Yaksa advises the cloud to scatter away the S'ara- 
bhas in a defiant attitude by pelting them with showers of 
Rail-stones. " ' 

rlFf #-fK3i55^|^Tlfs'iram'!5lk 
' % qi 9 II M. 1-57. 

In summer it draws water from the wells. 

1 §tu. 1-23. 
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The peacock has a special stand placed on the tops of 
trees or poles. It dances to the tala of women or tabor. 

JfT’T^JTT# gfg; II M. 11-19. 

#53211 2ffsft^WW1^^^^53[iqTIfI|^5iT^qT: | R. XVI-14. 

Womens’ hair decorated with flowers is compared to the 
plume of feathers of the peacock. 

T%%2fT ^PKII 1 M. 11-44. 

Das'aratha spared it in the hunt as it reminded him of his 
wives’ hair. 

sifq =1 e i 

eqf? %?3qra fh^nqi: i 

R. IX-67. 

The rainy season makes it dance to the thunder of clouds. 

^fliqff ff53f^?=5fT qi^^ fllj qsji^f^sqfoipf^iq^Mi^aiT: i 

M. 1-47. 

I Rtu. 1 1 -6. 

Even on hearing the sound of the conch it begins to dance. 

1 R. VI-9. 

The q^3r^ is said to resemble its note. 

%qiT: %T | R. 1-39. 

KalidSsa’s treatment of birds is not so vast and varied as 
his treatment of the beasts. The swan, white in colour, is 
the famous upanmna for fame which is unsullied. 

mm m^m i 

ft*ijr 2 Rri^ 2 iwi q%rT 2i3?ifnfj?f ii R. iv.i9. 
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When the swans become mixed with the Kadambas, bluish in 
colour, the whole group becomes an apt illustration for the 
confluence of the waters of the Ganges and the Jumna. 

Tf^;TS: 1 R. XIII-55. 

The gait of women is compared to the gait of swans. 

1 R. VIII-59. 

??T I 

11 K. 1-34. 

At the approach of the rainy season they start for the MSnasa 
lake, taking with them sufficient stock of food in the form of 
lotus stalks. 

ffirfe miw. ?lfT«lT: 11 M. I-ll. 

On their way they have to pass through the 

I M. 1-60. 

At the commencement of the autumn they come back to their 
usual abodes in the Ganges and other rivers and lakes. 

511 f5TflT5;T mi\ 1 K. 1-30. 

The parrots have sweet voice. 

a=s§>?5ff ^1 1 M. 11-25. 

They are clever in imitating and repeating the words of men. 

fq? q: 5q5£fqt«rq5tnqgq^^ i 

■ ^ :^.R^v’V-741; 

On occasions of great joy, as when a king ascends the throne, 
they are set at liberty. 

It R. xvn-20. 
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The KokilS also is gifted with a sweet voice, which is a 
standard of comparison. 

I R- VI 1 1-59. 

1 R. Xn-39. 

Parvati’s voice is described to be so sweet that, when compar- 
ed with the voice of the KokilS, the latter becomes the harsh 
note arising out of an improperly tuned lute. 

cfl^rn^TT I K. 1-45. 

It kindles love in the minds of people, 

frlT: i R. IX-43. 

and is the messenger of love. 

! K. IV-16 

It eats the mango sprouts and Cupid speaks through its 
voice. 

mi 11 K. 1 1 1-32. 

The only reference to the crow is at the time of the 
narration of the 4il4JT^?:ftll?cl in the twelfth Sarga of the 
Raghuvani^a. 

The Cataka can drink water only when it rains and hence 
it requests the cloud to shower rain when it is afflicted with 
thirst. 

fsoiT5l|f| 1 K. VI-27. 

It is very clever in catching the drops of rain water. 

I M. 1-22. 

It praises the cloud to get water, 

Elf^ R. XVII-15. 
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Only those clouds pregnant with water are approached by it, 
Tf 1 R. XV 1 1-60. 

and not the dry empty white clouds of the autumn. 

JTtIri =4Tc(#sm R. V-17. 

The love of Cakravaka birds is the ideal for the mutual 
love of a couple. 

R- 1 11-24. 

They exchange their food in the form of lotus fibres. 

1 R. XIII-31. 

i k. 111-37. 

They become separated at nights. 

id ft# !1 K. V-26. 

Though the space separating them is very little, they feel the 
pangs very intensely. 

ftS?d: 1 K. VIII-32. 

Kalidasa refers to this separation as iHftftR’d*! in the Malavi- 
kagnimitra. 

3t| ^a^lf ft^jT d ! sRgf f[| n 

V-9. 

They are deceived at nights by the reflection of the moon in 
the water. 

ft£tfSft4? ftflTgJfT =^^gT45ft# 11 K. VIII-61. 

They endure the separation on the hope of becoming united 
in the morning. 

s^>ft 55ild 3[ftcn i 

5ft ^ ft #: |1 R. VI 1 1-56. 
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The eyes of Indutnati, red on account of the smoke at 
the time of her marriage, are compared to the eyes of the in- 
toxicated Cakora bird. 

?{T I R. VI 1-25. 

The cranes are at the height of their joy in the rainy 
season. 

t t M. I-IO. 

•They fly in groups along with the clouds. 

Mflm: ffifirf 5R5T4iT: I M. 1-22. 

I K. VII-39. 

The Sarasa birds closely resemble the cranes in many 
respects. 

Though Garuda is the natural enemy of the serpents, it 
does not attack the water-snakes. 

ft; t R- XI -27. 

The hawk hovers over the battlefield. 

^3; i R. vii-46. 

The eagles also remain in the battlefield providing shade 
as it were to the men of the army locked in eternal sleep. 

5551 = 5 ®!% \ R. Xli-50. 

They are usually found in cemeteries. 

I R. XV- 16. 

The dove is mentioned only to illustrate the colour of 
the ash. 

1 K. IV-27. 

Though the serpent, whale, alligators and fish do not 
Qom? nnder the ehtegory of beasts, I am tempted to deal 
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about them also on account of their charming descriptions by 
Kalidasa. 

The serpents generally do not bite of their own accord 
unless they are disturbed. 

R. IX. 79 . 

If awakened from sleep they are all the more ferocious. 

I R. XI-71, 

It has no thirst for blood. 

spTqai: I 

R. XIV-41. 

Kalidasa makes use of the fear of the people for snake to 
frighten the Vidusaka by making Nipunikl throw a stick on 
him. Punch-marks will be left on the body if a snake 
bites. 

I ^511^ I 

He speaks of three remedies to be applied effectively immedi- 
ately after being bitten by a snake. 

’S.difJI II Mala. IV-4. 

If some time has elapsed, the case should be entrusted to a 
Visavaidya, who will remove the virulence of the poison by 
performing worship to the image of the serpent placed in an 
Mantras have infallible efficacy in the case of snakes 
and snake-poisons. When the earth receives the first showers 
of rain, the serpents will rush out of the ant-hills, unable to 
bear the hot steam formed in the holes by the heat of the 
earth. 

II R. XII-5. 
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The casting of the sloughs by the snakes is mentioned 
twice. 

I R. XVI- 17. 

In the summer they resort to the shades even of the feathers 
of the peacocks who abstain from killing them. 

! 

Rtu. 1-13. 

^ 11 Rtu. 1-16. 

In the ocean they are distinguished from the surging waves by 
means of the gems on their hoods, whose redness is increased 
by the rays of the sun. 

3WT ! 

mw. ii R.xiii-12. 

The whales in the ocean drink the water of the rivers 
along with the animals flowing with the flood by keeping 
their mouths wide open at the confluence, and close their 
mouths, retaining the animals alone in the stomach, the water 
being pumped out through the holes at the top of their 
heads. 

flfflxqqKTq 1 

SfiRt srsqqjfTq; 11 

R. XIIMO. 

The alligators are generally found in lakes and rivers 
which are deep. Their depth gives them an appearance of 
calmness and serepjty though they contain concealed within 
their waters the nakras. 
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They are often removed from the rivers by fishermen to enable 
the kings to have their baths in them along with their wives, 

si=qqjTr H R. XVI-55. 

However they are once again dropped into the water, as other- 
wise the reference to the presence of the alligators in the river 
in R. XVI-79 is not possible 

The eyes of the women are compared to the fish. 

qmlqii i m. 1-43. 

The fish live upon the dirt in the water which is consequently 
purified by them. 

STS; fqsi;:?!: I R. VII-40. 

The water of the lake remains undisturbed when the fish go to 
sleep. 

fa[; I R. 1-73. 

When anybody gets into the water to take a bath they sur- 
round him close to the body. 

m sqiTifcI I K. VIII-26. 

When the lake dries up in the summer they are afflicted, but 
are consoled by the first shower of rains. 

KalidSsa makes some general observations on a few of the 
characteristic features of the birds and animals. After water- 
ing the plants the ladies go away from them to enable the 
birds to drink the water remaining in the water-basins. 

1 R. 1-51. 
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Valour often associated with cruelty is a natural trait of 
animals. 

5^^ I R. XVI I -47. 

The weaker ones attack the stronger. 

1 R. 11-14. 

Kalidasa refers to the Vastu ceremony which is performed after 
the completion of a building. Offering of animals is made on 
such occasions to ward off evils. 

i! R. XVI-39. 

The association with the holy sages in the penance-groves 
makes the wild animals discard their natural enmity and 
become tame without being threatened with punishment. 

! R. VI-46. 

1 R. XI 1 1-50. 

I R. XIV-75. 

m'im 2?fRP|JT I R. XIV-79. 

I K. V-17. 

Thus it will be seen that Kalidasa has dealt with a variety 
of animals and birds in a manner which justifies his claim to 
He shows a deep insight into the different aspects 
of animal life which is harnessed harmoniously with human 
life, both in the forest and in the city. 



THE JAGANMOHANAKSVYA 


BY 

Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri 

The Madras Government Oriental MSS. Library is in posses- 
sion of a MS. (D. 12049) of the above-mentioned work (DC. XX. 
8055). This work has not yet been published. It is exclusively 
devoted to the description of women. The work begins with 
the description of the wife of a S'aiva (vv. 1-3). The follow- 
ing two sections are devoted to the description of the women 
of Karnata and Andhrades'a respectively (vv. 4-7 and 8-11). 
Whereas the women of Karnata are stated to be fond of wear- 
ing Ketaka flowers in their hair, Sndhra women wear the 
M all ika flowers : 

The wife of the gold-smith with her ashy tripundra on the 
forehead and red paint inside it and the Linga on her bosom 
is indeed graphically painted by the poet as a South Indian 
woman, but the heading to the verse “ Hemakarastri ” does 
not carry much meaning : 
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Then we get the description of a woman getting up from her 
bed and going on with her daily round of duties. A woman 
getting up from her bed is beautifully described here : 

74fT;Jlf^TT5^Tfq^>T^ cFS^TT ?T§5srlz!^ 11 II 

She goes to the pond with a pitcher in her left hand and 
cleanses her teeth (vv. 18-22) ; and washes her face in a 
beautiful manner quite befitting herself : 

gi«?T I 

jftfr¥{qT?SJ?)=q ii n 

Then she puts on the mark on her forehead, grinds turmeric 
to powder and rubs oil to the great joy of her lover ; 

55T^Kr%rtqT5[qj^5n% qipoig?? 

51)^ rl-sq] a[W?2n: m: I 

I! li 

She bathes (v. 32) and, while emerging, she appears to be 
another Goddess of Fortune coming out of the nectarine sea 
of love (v. 33) : 

?Tm4»iT w?) i 

Tmm] q5?q#Jr 
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Then she enjoys the morning sun in a perfect pose; 

srm ^^=gjT3TiT ^T^igq ii i! 

After enjoying the sun, the woman arranges her hair. She 
places scented Hallaka flowers in it and charms young minds 
with the foreparts of her arms : 

3»TT 33: 11 ^?0 II 

Then she stretches herself and goes out with pitchers and 
engages herself in filling it up with water of the well by means 
of ropes — affording thus great pleasure to the poet with her 
graceful form, dangling hair and the tinkling sounds of her 
bracelets ; 

^ 

f qT?c!f^ft^^ifT f ^ ^*i«ikeT I 

f^iq;^iif?f5qfT fWT m'. ii 11 
She is also described as husking the paddy : 

q^: ERitf^qjonflk 
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Her graceful physical movements while churning the curd are 
also much captivating : 

5|- 

gfel gWTqmii 1! ^ 11 

The J aganmohanakuvya appears to be incomplete ; in any 
case, in its present form, the ending is quite abrupt. 

The verse : 

rfRgjft II ? > II 

quoted under the heading Sndhrastrl is popularly believed to 
have been composed by Panditaraja Jagannatha (who hailed 
from the Andhrades'a) with reference to his beloved Muslim 
wife Lavahgi.^ As such, the J aganmohanakuvya could not 
have been composed earlier than the seventeenth century a.d. 

The verses quoted above will show that the present work 
deserves appreciation of the lovers of Sanskrit poetry. It is 
rather strange that these verses have escaped the notice of 
the compilers of Sanskrit anthologies. As stated above, the 
J aganmohanakwvya is rather a recent work; even then, there 
are many anthologies compiled in the 17-I8th Centuries a.d. 
which could have noticed some of these verses. The 
verse etc., quoted above tends to show that 

the work in itself is a compilation. Be it what it may, a 
work of this type exclusively devoted to the description of a 
woman in her daily round of duties is a valuable addition to 
our wealthy Sanskrit literature. 

■^'See MusUid Learning, p. 48* 


‘ NAMMAGAN ’ S'EMA PILLAI 


BY 

K. R. Venkatarama Aiyar 

“ An undated inscription from Tirukkannapuraro ‘ mentions 
a certain S'emapillai called by the King ‘ nammagan ‘ our 
son ’ ; but as this description is often applied to feudatories 
in Cola inscriptions it is doubtful if S'emapillai was really a 
son of Rajendra III;” — such is Professor K. A. N. Sastri’s 
brief account® of S'ema Pillai, not an inconspicuous figure in 
the politics of the 13th century, to whom scholars wrongly 
attributed the dignity of a prince of the Imperial Cola line. 

The term nammagan (or nammagancLr) is expressive of 
royal favour and esteem, and was applied to nobles of rank, 
close to the person of the king and distinguished for loyal 
and meritorious services.^ Pillai, as a suffix to a personal 
name, indicates social position and dignity. In the Puduk- 
kottai inscriptions the chief is referred to as Alagiya S'eman. 
Semam means ‘ stronghold ‘ protection ’, ‘ preservation ’, 
‘ defence ‘ security ’ etc. ; and its personal noun form S'&man 
or S’&m.akknran means a trusty and prudent man entrusted 
with the duty of protection, defence and security. 

’ A.R.B. 515 of 1912. 

® The case of Tenfiavan Vilupperaraiyan, a Muttaraiya vassal, who was 
addressed natnmagcinai^ by Parantaka I, is an example.* — SJJ. III-145 
U.R.E. 245 of 1912). 

* Colas, Vol. II, p. 201. 

‘ It may be recalled here that in royal writs and commissions British 
sovereigns address earls and peers of high ranks as Our right trusty and 
right well-beloyed cousin. Spanish monarchs greeted their grandees as 
cousins.' "''iJ''-' '■ 
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4 general condition of turbulence and insubordination to 
the royal decrees set in under the weak rule of Raja Raja III 
and continued in the reign of his successor Rajendra III. 
Contemporary inscriptions record numerous instances of raja- 
droha. When treason was rampant, the king naturally 
surrounded himself with the most dependable of his officers, 
who were sincerely attached to his person and were deserving 
of his confidence and affection. It will not be wide of the 
mark to say that Alagiya S'eman was at the head of the 
trusted groups of V&laikkurar or tirumeikkuppUr, as the 
officers of the king’s bodyguard were designated in Cola times. 

Alagiya S'eman must have participated in the early vic- 
tories of Rajendra III, who, even as heir to the throne in the 
reign of Raja Raja, showed much vigour and initiative. He 
forced the weak Maravarman Sundara Pandya II (acc. 1238 
A.D.j to acknowledge his overlordship, and scored some initial 
success against the Hoysala Vira Soraes'vara. In some of the 
pras!astis^, he is described as Pu^idya-manimakuta-^irah- 
lihafL4<^na-paf!idita, or ‘ expert in humbling the crowned head 
of the Pandya and it is clearly inferable that his faithful 
vassal imitated his master and styled himself Ara^akai^a- 
ruman or ‘ Rama who had subdued kings ’. 

After the accession of Vira Ramanatha, who from his 
capital at Kannanur ruled the Tamil provinces of the Hoysala 
kingdom, the Cola kingdom, though nominally administered 
in the name of Rajendra, was really a Hoysala protectorate. 
Grants were sometimes dated in the regnal years of both 
Rajendra, and RamanStha®. Large parts of the kingdom 
were directly ruled by Hoysala dap^anSyakas. Alagiya 
S'eman was associated with .at least one Hoysala general in 
the administration of a Cola district or tiudu. Two inscrip- 
tions from Tirumananjeri ir) the Pudukkottai State record that 
Alagiya S'eman and Mahapradhani S'okkanatha Danidanayaka, 
a younger brother of Sicgapa Da^iclanayaka, jointly built the 

' cf. A.R.B. 420 of 1911, S15 of 1922,' 

“ cf. A.R.E, 207 and 208 of 1931. (Tiruccatturai, Tanjore Dist.) 
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Amman shrine in the S'iva temple \ In another shrine", 
which S'eman renovated, MahSperiyapradhani Sihgana Danda- 
nayaka consecrated an idol of the Devi. 

1 here are no records in the Pudukkottai State or any 
where south of the modern Tanjore district of the reign of 
Rajendra III after his seventh regnal year, whereas there are 
a good number of the reigns of the contemporary Pandya 
rulers Japvarman Sundara Pandya I (acc. 1251), Jatavarman 
Vira Pandya (acc. 1253) and Maravarman Kulas'ekhara 
(acc. 1268). It may safely be said that the modern Puduk- 
kottai State and much of the country to the east of it had 
been incorporated in the Pandyan kingdom by about 1254 a.d. 
The final stages in the disintegration of the Cola empire were 
marked by Jatavarman Vira-Pan^ya’s incursion into the 
country north of the Kaverl, and the completion of the con- 
quest by Maravarman Kulas'ekhara. Simultaneously the 
Hoysalas were driven north beyond the ghats. The Cola 
empire became Solama'^dalam, a province of a renascent 
Pandyan empire. When such revolutionary changes were 
taking place, it is no wonder that Alagiya S'eman, Rajendra’s 
nammagan changed his allegiance and accepted the over- 
lordship of Vira- Pandya and Kulas'ekhara. Pudukkottai 
inscriptions of the reigns of these two Pandyan sovereigns 
refer to him as a Sumantanur. The provenance of Saman- 
tanar Alagiya S'eman’s inscriptions indicates that he was ruler 
over parts of the Alangudi and KulattSr taluks of the Puduk- 
kottai State, comprising the old territorial divisions of Valla- 
nadu, Tenkavirnadu, Kilippanrunadu and Virakkudinadu or 
PanrirkSrram in RSjarajavalanadu, and Pananga^tunadu and 
Kulamahgalanadu in Jayasihgakalakalavalanadu. Eleven of 
his records^ range from the 4th to the 17th regnal year of 
Vira-Paridy^) ^.nd one other is dated in the IQth year of 

’ P,S.L 1056 and 1057. There is an inscription here dated in the 18th 
year of Ramanatha’s reign. 

" P.SJ. 1054 and 667. (Sembatfurji 
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Kulas'ekhara’s reign: the period covered by his dated inscrip- 
tions as a Pandya feudatory is roughly 1257-1279d 

Samantanar Alagiya S'eman enjoyed the royal preroga- 
tives usually conceded to prominent feudatories. He was 
addressed as nUyanUt, and maintained his own agatnbadi- 
mudaliy^rs or officers of the royal household, one of whom 
Udaiyanceydan-Bhuvanasihgadeva figures as the donor in 
several grants to temples, all made to secure merit for his 
master. There are references to the Chief’s treasury^ and 
his accountants. The araiyars and the local assemblies, 
acting under the chief’s authority, collected and remitted 
taxes, and fixed the •uSmws of tenants. A record of the 10th 
year® of Vlra-Pandya’s reign refers to the rates which tenants 
of the lands belonging to the Tiruvaraiigulam temple paid to 
the Srikuryam^eivar or temple authorities for collection and 
supervision work : the rates were one hn-Tuiu of paddy for 
every tadi of land at the time of reaping and another at the 
time of thrashing, and one kuriini of each of the dry crops 
grown in the village. One kuruni was set apart for feeding 
the supervising officers at harvesting time. Another inscrip- 
tion* records a fine which Bhuvanasinga had sentenced an 
officer Kurangan Udaiyan also called Rajagambhlramarayan,” 
to pay. The officer paid the fine by selling his land for 6000 
ka,&u, and both the land and the money were made over to the 
temple. At Temmavur (Tenvayur), S'eman built a fort called 
Ara^aga'^a rumankbttai? 

Seman was a great devotee of S'iva. S^mUndan meaning 
‘ S'eman the or devotee’ and TiruvambalapperumUla- 

mlperiya {perugu) CaviM^varan’ or ‘ Capdes'varan blessed 

‘ P.S.I. 443. 

“ P.S,/. 427. 

“ P.S./. 435. 

* P.S./. 429. 

“ Marayan was an ancient title conferred upon high officers in the 
Tamil country. 

®RSi. 1119, 

^ The chief called hitri^elf Caudes^vara after the foremost of the 
.deTOtees and servants of ' 
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with the grace of Tiruvambalapperumal (Nataraja)’ are two 
of S'eman’s characteristic surnames. His Pudukkottai records 
refer to construction of temples, institution of sandis or daily 
worship, endowments for food offerings, gifts of gardens, land 
etc. and assignment of taxes in favour of temples. Though a 
worshipper of S'iva, S'eman made gifts to Visnu temples also, 
one of which is referred to in an inscription from Tirukkanna- 
puram.^ 

The central shrines in the Tiruvarudaiyar temple^ at 
S'embatpr (called S'embadu in the inscriptions) and the 
Mulanatha temple at Tiruvidayapatti on the left bank of the 
Vellar are two monuments that S'eman built. These two 
temples have this peculiarity that the mahamantapa of each 
is of the ‘ late C5la style ’ while the garhhagrha and the 
ardhama'^tapa — with polygonal pilasters supporting similar . 
polygonal members above, padmams below the abacus having 
clearly marked petals, corbels of the puspap^digai type,' 
kumhhapa%carams in the recesses of the walls zxiA. pa^carams 
with wagon-shaped tops over the niches — represent definitely 
the ‘ Pandyan style’ of the 13th- 14th centuries. S'eman re- 
built the sanctums and the ardhamantapas without inter- 
fering with the structures in front of them. These are two of 
the unique monuments for which Pudukkottai is famous, and 
are of interest to students of South Indicin temple architecture 
as illustrations of how the ‘late Cola' style of the llth-12th 
centuries shaded into the ‘ Pandyan style.’ PudukkSttai 
inscriptions assign the Amman (Devi) shrine at Tirumanafijeri 
and a Gapes'a shrine® in the Tiruvarahgulam temple to 
S'eman. 

The campaigns and political upheavals of the times 
little affected the normal life of the people, Through their 
group assemblies and guilds, they controlled their own local 
affairs. The village temple and the matha attached to it 

SlSof 1922. 

® The Goverament of Pudiikk5fJ;at have conserved this rtioiiument. 

* Built by Bhuvanasingadeva to secure merit for S'eman (P.S./. 4d6). 
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were the rallying ground for all activities — religious, cultural, 
civic, social and economic. How the emperors fostered the 
social and cultural impulses of the times as reflected in the 
temples and the civic institutions is a very fascinating study 
of ancient South Indian history. The feudatories shared 
with the emperors, not only their victories and reverses in the 
campaigns, but also the task of directing the people’s surge 
for self-expression in the realms of art and religion. Alagiya 
Seman is but a little vignette in the long cameos of the past, 
but his career, nevertheless, is one of interest. 


PAINTING TERMINOLOGY FROM SANSKRIT 
LITERATURE 


BY 

Dr. Vasudeva S. Agrawala 

Indian literature is characteristically rich in terms relating to 
various fine arts Raghu, 8-67). Painting 

or i%5|eR4) was specially close to the heart of the poets, and 
there are numerous instances of the art of colour-drawing or 
painting being used as a device to further the ends of the 
story. Such portions from classical Sanskrit poetry furnish 
us with interesting technical terras relating to Painting. 

The picture gallery was called (Mulaviku, Act I) 

or {Tilakamanjari, p. 29) and painted homes are 

referred to as {Ragh. 14.25). The Uttararnmacarita 

(Act I) refers to the gallery as in which paint- 
ings on walls were painted In this case the whole 

Ramayana story was illustrated in a series of narrative 
panels and some of the scenes painted were extremely real- 
istic, so much so that Slta had once to be reminded that it 
was a picture and not a scene from life that she was looking 
at (sif^t An hour spent in the picture-gallery is called 

Both according to Bhavabhuti and Banabhatta 
looking at and painting of pictures were means of diversion 
and sometimes kings and nobles entertained them- 
selves by cultivating painting as a hobby The 

noble king in the Tilakama%j an devotes whole days in ex- 
amining painted portraits of beautiful maidens from far and 
pear — 
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f^TR EfRT^RTiR 

i (p. 18), 

The wall-paintings are referred to as in Classi- 

cal Sanskrit Tilakamanjari) p. 71 ; 179) which term more or less 
must correspond to what we usually understand by fresco-paint- 
ing. In the V inaya-pitaha (III. 36) we find a more expressive 
term in for paintings on plastered walls. In 

the Mahaummaga Jutaka the great tunnel having brick walls 
worked over with stucco, (g'giqiFrf) was adorned with all manner 
of paintings done by clever painters, and its timbered roofs 
smeared with cement and whitened (%cfsFiPf?) were 

beautiful with full-blown lotus-flowers — a description which 
brings to mind the concentric bands of lotus designs on 
ceilings in Cave II and XVII at Ajanta. 

The Mulavihugnimitra refers to master-painters as 
(Act I), and the of Dhanapala designates 

them with the honorific title (p. 177) who must 

have also worked as talented exponents of art to a crowd 
of gifted students attached to them as pupils. The discrimi- 
nating citizens who.? cultivated a taste for fine arts specially 
painting, are referred to as Some of 

them were practical connoisseurs well-versed in the theory 
of aesthetics Tilaka) and therefore competent to act 

as judges of pictures. Dhanapala also uses the general 
term for a painter (p. 179), and the Medim gives 

qaife, a colour-expert,- as the synonym of RqcRT, and the 
NnmHMrtmvasamksepa adds to it (III. 520). The 

latter uses the term (literally, produced by an artist) for 
a picture done by a workman (f^feqftf Rq), which only shows 
how much more common were pictures amongst all other crea- 
tions of the artists. The brush is called in the KumUra- 
sambhava (L. 16) an,d the colour pencil was known as 

occurs as a synonym of 
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{Nunurthnrnavasamksepa, II, 1572). Skill in the use of the 
colour pencil is referred as Several kinds of 

colours were in use and most of them were prepared from 
different coloured earths or stones. The inorganic colours were 
found to be more lasting, and their use is referred to in a casual 
dialogue in the drama NugUnanda? (Act II) 

Hero — Friend, let me divert myself by painting the dear one 
on this slab. Bring you please from yonder rock a 
piece of red arsenic (nff; 

Viduqaka — As you desire. You ordered, O friend, for one 
colour only ; but look, here have I brought five 
varying pigments readily picked up from amongst 
rock pieces on the spot. 

This piece of information (7th cent. A. D.) contemporaneous 
with the work at Ajanta, is on that account extremely valu- 
able as it suggests the probable source of the beautiful 
permanent colours from coloured stones used in executing 
those wonderful paintings. Mixing of colours for painter’s 
work is referred to in a poetic way by Banabhatta as 

which surely has reference to the preparation of 
secondary colours from basic tints. 

The artist first drew the picture in outline called [cf. 

, Nugananda). The outline was 
generally done in red chalk called fffpER. The Yaksa in 
speaking of the attempted portrait-painting of his wife says : — 

(Meghaduta, II. 42), i.e. the painting is drawn with the help 
of the mineral colours which according to Mallinatha 

included and others. The use of the mineral paints 

I aiTfia:, ^i^II 

!|55W: snf^g 1 
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(^I^^TJT) however stands clearly emphasized. In speaking of 
the technique at Ajanta, Mrs. Herringham writes: “The 
ground of these ancient paintings having been prepared, the 
artist then proceeded to sketch out his own composition in a 
bold red line-drawing on the white plaster. The scheme was 
drawn out in red,” In Sanskrit this would be like saying — 

Sometimes the outline was drawn with a black chalk called 
(cf. in the Kadamhari des- 
cribing the of Vaidya’s Text, p. 267). 

The portrait is referred to as which was distin- 
guished by extreme likeness to real form But the 

picture, whether a portrait or an imaginary one, must always 
first be a mental conceptional (qqgifge) with the artist, for he 
transfers to the canvass what he first creates as a mental 
image (?T4ivq?«Ilfqd g?:) \NugSnanda, Act II] . In painting a 
portrait from memory the painter has to work on the basis of 
his own mental impressions of the likeness (qiqqFq 
MeghadMta, II. 22). 

The aesthetic appreciation of a good picture was based 
on the following three points. The remarks of Duryodhana 
in the Dutav^kya in describing the are 

very apt in this connection — 

(1) Colour scheme (^<^) — (wonderful is 

the richness of its colours). 

(2) Expression (niq) — viT^qq?}^!, (’Oh, the propriety of 

its expression !) 

(3) Drawing (’Oh, the surety of 

lines in it !) 

Krsna sums up his reaction to the same picture in a short 
dignified remark— gfft NiqS:, ‘ Truly lovely to look at 

is this picture,’ ^ 
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The female figurines painted in a picture or on canvas 
are referred to as {Harsacarita, N. S. edition, 

p, 165 ; Tilakamanjari, p. 162). In the U dayasundarlkathu oi 
Soddhala it is called (p. 96). The painted figure is 

or The painting of foliage and creeper 

designs was called lit. ‘ writing of leaves the designs 

being called or qqigfe. The root has been 

specially used as a technical tenn for ‘ painting ’ in Sanskrit 
literature. KSlidasa sanctifies its usage in a beautiful line of 
the Meghaduta (II. 17). The Yaksa directs the Cloud 
Messenger to identify his home in Alaka by the figures of 
and qfl painted on the door jambs of the entrance — 

5114^ =4 111 t 

Harsa also uses the same root in the Nug'U.nanda : 

JTTiT 

‘ You paint such beauty ! ’ 

In the medieval period the painting of scenes and por- 
traits on cloth or canvass seems to have been much in vogue. 
According to Medlnl the word q3 had become synonymous 
with 

Painting was made either on a rectangular or a square 
board Tilakamanjari, p. 163), or on a big cloth folded 

as a roll, for which the significant name was {Udaya- 

sundarikatha of Soddhala, p. 51). The unfolding or spread- 
ing out of the roll is referred to as {Tilakamanjari, 

p. 162) or more appropriately {Udayasundari, p. 51, 

m slwq). Such painted rolls were preserved in 

appropriate covers made of costly Chinese silk 
f^iqi: l TUakamanjan, p. 164, i.e., 

‘ In the north Indian dialects of Hindi the continued use of in 

this specialised sense* is found elfdh toddy. The female potter uses the 
idiom qraq for pdinting figures on pottery. 
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carefully took out the roll frorn inside a bag of excellent 
Chinese silk and presented it to the king). 

Fortunately we have still preserved for us three descrip- 
tions of roll paintings on cloth (f%5|q5) in late classical litera- 
ture. The first occurs in the Skunda Purina, Kusfikhanda, 
ch. 33). Kalavati who was in her former life the daughter of 
Harisvamin, a learned Brahmana of Benares, is in her next 
life born in the house of the ruler of Karnata. One day a 
dealer brings to her an elaborately painted roll which consist- 
ed of a of portraying the city as it then stood, in 

the most detailed manner. The sight of the painting revived 
subconscious memories in Kalavatl’s mind, and she began to 
name and identify in the picture all the sacred spots and 
temples of the holy city. The list is a beautiful literary 
device of the author of the Purana to introduce a detailed 
account of the S'ivalihgas and other holy temples of Benares. 
Elsewhere the same Purana eulogises the making of painted 
scrolls with figures of gods and goddesses. Sfivas'arma, a 
learned Brahmana of Mathura sorrowfully accuses himself for 
having neglected the pious duty of getting Gauri and Maha- 
laksmi painted on f^q3 {K'd.&lliha'^a^ ch. 7). Such religious 
rolls were either used for personal worship or presented 
to temples. We meet with a lengthy account of a Citrapata 
in the Tilakama^jari, a romance of Dhanapala (a court poet 
of Munja and Bhoja of Dhara, 11th cent.) 

An excellent scroll is brought to Prince Hari- 

vahana by his Pratiharl who obtained it from a young painter 
named Gandharvaka. The king having heard of its exceed- 
ing beauty (?rqlrc!5ITfq=qrerq) hands it to the attendant flywhisk- 
bearer, with the remark : fqiqq She spreads out the 

painting before him and the Prince sees in it 

a beautiful maiden in the form of a painted figure — 

He also observes closely her beauty from head to foot in great 
detail (p: . , . . f fgqi fj ). The clever painter 
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of this rare scroll, who had come with it from a distant quarter, 
is also soon ushered in the presence of the Prince. He who 
had painted that divine beauty (f^q ^q) with extreme 

care (5=rqq^) modestly asks: ‘Prince, Does this scroll show 
something worth seeing? Does not some perceptible fault 
obtrude too much in it ? My own skill in the painter’s art not 
being yet perfect, please deign to instruct me with your gifted 
knowledge of theory and practice in this art — 

‘ W I 

itJir I ’ 

The Prince on his part already struck with the excellence of 
the picture bestows praise on the youthful painter and says, 
‘ Thy proficiency in brush work seems to have come 

to thee from past life. You seem to be the very creator of 
this art in this world. What a beautiful pond fringed with 
many a tree and abounding in golden lotuses have you paint- 
ed on the top of this mountain which rises high in gradual 
ascent? Here are lovely groves all round on its banks. Here 
strolling on its golden sands and surrounded with her female 
friends is this maidenly figure of such matchless beauty, so 
perfectly painted (?TFqilfiife^l) with the combination of 
colours properly arranged and the 

light and shade effects distinctly reproduced (qqiTraq"°q^-fq^51rl- 
fqwq). Look at the winged birds and pairs of deer, activated into 
life at being disturbed by her attendants 
R^lf^qifq). In many a proper place are painted figures of female 
attendants all intent on their duties. Crowning above all, in 
the centre of the sky is the lunar orb shining in full glory on 
a full-moon night. Following her closely with a golden cane 
in hand is her betel-bearer, now warding off the officious 
cranes, then offering a beteWeaf in her open palm. In short, 
whatever painted form I see here, adds to the beauty of the 
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painting ’ (fe 
p. 166). 

' Only one flaw do I notice in it — the absence of a single 
male form in the whole composition leaves its beauty rather 
incomplete. But that can even now be remedied and you may 
still have chance to demonstrate your comprehensive mastery of 
this art.’ The painter takes the cue and rising to the occasion 
offers to paint the Prince himself to complete the picture. At this 
stage he reveals identity of the painted beauty — she is Tilaka- 
mafijari herself, daughter of the great Vidyadhara, lord Cakra- 
sena. She, having remained unmoved by the pangs of love in 
her youth, had declined to marry, till at last her mother thought 
of a strategem to be realised through her friend Citralekha. 
The mother says, ‘ Thou art so skilled in brush work, O Citra- 
lekhS, and thy friend Tilakamafijari is so fond of looking at 
pictures Why not show her, gradually 

starting from the pictures of her near ones, the true likenesses 
of all the beautiful princes in the land, each named 
individually and recount in glowing terms 

their virtues and beauty ? ’ The suggestion is at once 
accepted and wise Citralekha deputes skilled masters in all 
directions 

Her own son Gandharvaka, a youth of fifteen 5 'ears 
and highly accomplished in the art of painting, is sent on a 
special mission to Suvelagiri in Simhala, and it is on his 
way that the youth finds himself in the presence of the Prince 
with the excellent portrait of the prospective heroine describ- 
ed above. While promising to add the male figure of the 
Prince in the picture as best as he could, the painter makes 
the significant remark : 

i.e. only with extreme concentration of mind can a successful 
picture be paihted^p. i?!); t . : ' 

|w.,4 The descriptioBiOrf;jiihe in the Udayasundankdthu 

' Ifitshh^lfi ofs' - some ifiterestihgj tetfps, 
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The scroll is simply called q3 which confirms the evidence of 
'the Medinl in recording qs as a well-understood synonym of 
The picture was rolled in the form of a scroll 
which was significantly called a It consisted of more 

than one piece of cloth as, on opening it the king 

detected a seam or joining line between the first and the 
second piece — 

p. 52. 

The first canvas contained a portrait of the king himself 
and the second that of a beautiful princess who was to be his 
future queen. The picture belonged to the king’s commander- 
in-chief who constantly possessed it for a 

specific purpose, viz., to use as a sqjfiqs. 

Here we have an important word which must have been 
used to denote a painted cloth bearing religious figures of 
deities whom the devotee worshipped. The pictures of Gauri 
and Mahalaksmi on painted cloth referred to in the SMnda 
Purina as shown above must have been of the nature of 
DhyUnapatas. The background of the scroll was white 
and and on it several colours were 

used in executing the picture The 

outline picture is called and the sketching of the 

form in fine line 

It appears that the verb was used more often for 
sketching or for outline drawing fefed). The compound 

colours were probably meant by the term in the pre- 

paration of which some liquid was used. Reference is also 
found to the use of non-coloured ink in painting the 

forelocks (f probably the use of silver and gold 
colours met with in miniature paintings of the Apabhrams'a 
period (llth-15th century). 

The beautiful coloured designs on the floor were given 
the technical name of (modern The word occurs 
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both in the Yct^astilakaccirnpTl of Soinadeva (10th centufy, 
Vol. I, 133, 350, 369, Vol. II, 247) and the U dayasundankatM 
(11th century). In the latter, the city of Indivara is compared, 
first with a set of designs sketched on the floor of the 

earth and second with a picture 

painted on a wall (f^5|fq3[ The latter simile is suggestive 

of the fact that sometimes whole cities were represented in 
paintings on walls, specimens of which are still preserved in 
the wall-paintings inside the Amber palace of Raja Mansingh 
depicting both Benares and Ayodhya as they stood in the 
16th century. 

Somadeva on the other hand refers to designs worked 
permanently on the floor by fixing coloured stones in patterns 
. The background was known as q?:¥iirr and, in one 
passage, Somadeva refers to the devising of appropriate back- 
grounds to set off the Rahgavalll designs 
Ya^astilahacampu, Vol. II, 247). 
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AN ESSAY IN APPRECIATION 
BY 

Dr. R. N. Dandekar 

Among Sanskrit dramas the Svapnavusavadatta (Sv.), 
generally ascribed to Bhasa, occupies a very high place. 
The central theme of the-drama has a universal appeal, and, 
the story of Udayana (U.) and VSsavadatta (Va.), through 
which that theme is presented, has all along proved a peren- 
nial source of delight to Indian audiences. Its plot is not 
very complicated, and is unfolded through a few dramatically 
effective situations. The author has made ample and clever 
use of various sources of dramatic interest, such as conflict, 
external and psychological, suspense and surprise. He has 
no where lost sight of the unity of purpose in the drama. 
Naturalness, realism, suggestiveness and dramatic irony are 
the conspicuous features of the dramatist’s art as exhibited in 
this drama. He has scrupulously eschewed petty court- 
intrigues and vulgar adventures, which are commonly as- 
sociated with the Udayana-legends, and has uniformly main- 
tained the high level of the plot. Though, in the other plays 
attributed to Bhasa, greater attention is paid to plot than to 
characterisation, in the Sv. the case is the reverse. Here situa- 
tions are for characters and not characters for situations. 
And the one character round which the main dramatic situa- 
tions in the Sv. are presented, namely, Va., is one of the 
grandest female characters in Sanskrit dramatic literature. 
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It is therefore thoroughly understandable that ancient rhetori- 
cians should have offered high tributes of praise to the author 
of this drama. 

Out of the several episodes in the Sv., the most impor- 
tant is of course the Svapna- episode in the fifth act. The 
very title of the drama clearly shows this. It is also indicat- 
ed by the special efforts which the poet seems to have made 
for the presentation of that episode. Among the dramatic 
motifs commonly employed in Sanskrit plays, such as, a play 
within a play, restoration of the dead to life, intoxication on 
the stage as a htimorous device or for developing the plot, the 
use of letters and epistles, etc., the dream-motif must be 
considered, for obvious reasons, to be the most difficult of 
portrayal. But a critical analysis of the Si^a^^jtr-episode in 
the Sv. will clearly show that the author of this drama has 
succeeded remarkably well in his task. 

The karya of the Sv. is twofold : firstly and primarily, 
the portrayal of Va.’s noble sacrifice for the sake of her lord ; 
and secondly and subsidiarily, the recovery, by U., of the 
Vatsa country, which he had lost to Aruni, the king of PaScala. 
We are concerned here mainly with the central theme. In 
the first three acts of the Sv., the self-abnegation of noble Va. 
has been represented with all its sublime pathos. It seems to 
be the view of the author that Va. should personally enjoy 
the reward for her sacrifice. For, according to him, it is 
almost a law of nature that no real sacrifice should go un- 
rewarded. Va. also, must get the reward for herself, though, 
in her magnanimity, she herself might feel that, in the happi- 
ness of U. and the people of Vatsa, she was more than fully 
rewarded. The personal reward for Va. would be twofold : 
psychological and practical. In the bifocal scene in the fourth 
act of the-, Sv.,-, the Kin^g proclaiins to Vidusaka (Vi.) his un- 
dying, love ^g.(.y; J^||^tn§yati (P.), he adds, corama,nds his 
respect and, sh^, |;ias not been able to wean his 

heart frpnt V3.if;ionj.|^bf^fit.^-firinly.set.^ Va., disguised as 
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Avantika, overhears this and exclaims in contentment : dattam 
vetanam asya parikhedasya. What greater reward can a wife 
expect than to know that, even after .his second marriage, her 
husband continues to love her with the same old sincerity ? 
Va. is happy to know that she has been made immortal by 
U.’s love for her.‘ This may be called the psychological 
reward of Va.’s sacrifice. But the author of the drama does 
not want to stop only here. He wants that Va.’s sacrifice 
should be crowned with an actual reward as well, namely, in 
the form of her reunion with U. Vatsaraja. Acts 5 and 6 in 
the Sv. are therefore devoted to this second kind of reward. 
The construction of the plot of the drama, from the point of 
view of the central theme, may therefore be demonstrated as 
follows: Acts 1 to 3: — Va.’s noble sacrifice; act 4: — psy- 
chological reward for the sacrifice ; acts 5 and 6 : — actual 
reward for the sacrifice. The Sva^n^r-episode in the fifth act 
may be said to be preparing the ground for the final reunion 
between Va. and U. 

Before we proceed to the critical analysis of the Svapna- 
episode, we have to note that this whole episode is the original 
creation of the poet himself. There is not the faintest trace 
of it in the KathusaritsUgara, which is the principal source of 
most Udayana-legends. The credit for the success of the 
episode therefore entirely belongs to the poet. We shall 
consider this episode under three main heads ; the background 
of the episode ; the actual episode ; and the dramatic con- 
sequences of the episode. To begin with, the first thing that 
strikes us is the fact that the author seems to have fully real- 
ised that the preparation of adequa^te background is very 
essential for the effective portrayal of a dramatic episode. As 
a matter of fact, in the present case, he has perhaps paid 
greater attention to the background than to the episode itself. 
The whole prave^aka at the beginning of the fifth act and a 
major portion of the act itself have been devoted by him to 
the preparation of the background. This background is 
'Cf. 1. 13. ^ 
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prepared in two directions : psychological and external. The 
dream, as contemplated by the author, is a natural, logical, 
and almost inevitable, result of the mental condition of U., 
the dreamer, and the surroundings of the place, which have 
been here indicated in great detail. 

One of the essential conditions of the Svapna-ephode 
is that U. and Va. should come together. It was not possible 
that they would come together of their own accord. U. for 
his part is convinced that Va. is burnt in the fire of 
Lavapaka.’ And though Va. knows about U.’s presence 
in the palace of Dars'aka, where she too is living as 
companion to P., she, in her disguise as Avantika, avoids, 
for obvious reasons, the sight of strangers.^ How then could 
they be brought together? The poet has employed a very 
ingenious device for this purpose. P.’s illness was the only 
way to bring these two together. Both U. and Va. were 
greatly attached to P. When therefore the news of P.’s 
illness® was independently communicated to each of them, 
both of them were bound to hasten to the side of P.’s sick- 
bed. We have to notice further the significance of the place 
where P.’s bed was reported to have been arranged, namely 
the Samudragrhaka (SG.). The SG. must have been a 
quiet and an out-of-the-way part of the royal palace, where 
there was no likelihood of any outside disturbance. ' There 
would not be many people over there coming in- and going 
out. Such a secluded place was best suited for a patient. 
It also suited very well the dream -episode as contemplated 
by the dramatist. The privacy which was necessary for the 

' In this respect the author of Sv. has effected a change in the original 
story in the Katk&sariisUgara, wherein U. is represented to have gone to 
Dars'aka’s capital and married*?., knowing full well, all the time, that Va. 
was still living. The dramatic significance of this change, particularly for 
the characterisation of 0., is quite obvious. 

* Cf. atsiit, qftl^^TRrf i Act. I m qR- 

i Act, IV ; qQ^^ qf^fg i Act. VI. 

^Is the illness of^P, dm to her discomfiture ? In the bifocal scene iii 
the fourth act, U. had announced, in P.'s hearing, that she has not been 
able ' to his heart from, cf * , AV, .4* ^ - 
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purpose would be easily available there. The two facts 
mentioned above, namely, P.’s illness and the selection of 
the SG., are two important aspects of the external or factual 
background. The author then turns to indicate, through a 
few casual remarks, the mental condition of U. The mood 
of U. as represented in the fourth act is one of desolation 
and sorrow.^ We know from the speech of Vi. in the 
pravesfaka^ that U.’s marriage with P. and the general 
atmosphere of gaiety associated with the ceremony have 
fanned the fire of love in his heart and made it blaze all the 
more fiercely. When the King enters on the stage at the 
beginning of the fifth act we find him brooding over Va, and 
her fate. It is thus made clear that U.’s marriage with P., 
instead of taking him farther away from the thoughts about 
Va., has produced, in his heart, strong passion for her. The 
stanza* wherein this fact is indicated clearly presupposes a 
long period of such brooding. It is hardly necessary to 
dilate upon the significance of this mood of the King for the 
dream -episode. We further see that, under the constant 
weight of sorrow, U. has grown exceedingly sensitive. This 
is suggested in a very natural way. When told about P.’s 
illness, U. gets almost panicky and expresses the fear that 
P., his new consort, also might go the same way as VS.* 
This extreme sensitiveness, w^hich is quite natural in a man 
who suffers as U. has suffered, and which is brought out by 
the poet in a very natural manner, is a very favourable 
background for dream. For, men, under such circumstances, 
become easy victims of dream. 

The dramatist now again turns to the external surround- 
ings. When U. and Vi. are about to enter the SG., Vi. 
suddenly steps back because he sees a serpent creeping 

"IV. 6. 

^ i Act. v. 
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sinuously on the floor. On a careful observation, however, 
the King discovers that what Vi. takes to be a serpent is 
nothing other than the wreath of the frontal arch, that has 
fallen on the ground and is being tossed by the gentle breeze 
at night.^ A very ingenious suggestion is hereby made 
regarding the poor visibility of the SG. where P. is reported 
to be lying ill. And the beauty of it all is that it has been 
made in a very casual manner — without any trace of 
artificiality or far-fetchedness about it. We can easily 
understand that the sick-room should be only dimly lighted. 
As will be seen later, this detail about th'e SG., though 
indicated very casually, is of great significance for the main 
episode. We have also to note, in this connection, the 
dramatic suggestiveness of this incident. The illusion of the 
serpent on the part of Vi. is dramatically suggestive of the 
greater illusion that is to come, namely, U.’s dream. On 
entering the SG., the King finds to his dismay that P. had 
not come there at all. The bed was undisturbed, and the 
sheet was unruffled, and the spotless pillow did not bear any 
sfains of the medicine which must have been applied to P.’s 
head.’’ Vi. therefore suggests that he should rest, for a 
while, on the bed prepared for P. and await her arrival. U. 
agrees to do so.** As we know, he was already very much 
worried on account of his own sorry plight. Even then, 
perhaps against his will, he must have been required to 
attend a round of formal functions in the palace of Dars'aka, 
whose esteemed guest he was/ Naturally enough he must 
be feeling quite exhausted, physically and mentally. When, 
therefore, on that evening, in that quiet dimly-lighted place 
like the SG., he lay on the comfortable bed, it is quite 
understandable that sleep should begin to overcome him. 

■ ‘V. 3. 

‘V* 4., V . . ' ' ' . ■ ■ 

_ f - '* If is straiig^" thati, havi^ ktodWil that P. was ill and not finding hef 
in the SG., U., instead find out where she WE|s lying ill, a^ees 

to wait for her in the SG. - , . 
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Everything unmistakably tended to induce sleep. This 
sleepiness on U.’s part is, as may be easily realised, a 
necessary preliminary for dream. In order, however, to ward 
off sleep and to keep awake, the King asks Vi. to tell him 
some story. It is the normal duty of Vi, to amuse the King. 
Vi. begins his story with the mention of the city of Ujjain 
and the beautiful bathing pools in that city. As soon as 
the word, Ujjain, was uttered, the reminiscences of his 
youthful adventures with Va., in that city, instantly flashed 
before U.’s mind’s eye. He remembered VS.’s mixed 
feelings at the time of their elopement — her love for her own 
people was keeping her back, while -her infatuation for U. 
was impelling her to take the headlong step.‘ He also 
remembered how, in the course of her music lessons, 
Va. fixed her gaze on him, and how, with the bow slipped off 
from her hand, she used to play in the air.' These memories 
of the happy past made U. very uneasy. Vi. therefore left 
his first story unfinished and started another. He began to 
tell of the city, Brahmadatta, and its king, Knmpilya. This 
funny interchange of names was quite in keeping with the 
character of Vi. The King corrects him by pointing out to 
him that the king’s name was Brahmadatta and his capital 
was Kumpilya. Before proceeding, Vi. wants to get this 
correction of names fixed in his mind. And so, in order to 
learn it by heart, in a- deep humming voice, he repeats the 
phrase — ruju Brahmadattah nagaram Kumpilyam — over and 
over again. This monotonous drone only helps to increase 
the sleepiness of U. and ultimately induces in him complete 
sleep. Apart from the humour created by Vi.’s funny inter- 
change of names, tw6 facts are worth noting in this simple 
incident. Firstly, the mention of the city of Ujjain and its 
swimming pools aroused in U.’s mind the memories of his 
youthful adventures with Va. They^ were thus the last pre- 
dominant impressions on U.^s sensitive mind before he actually 
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dropped to sleep. And it was the thought of these adven- 
tures, which entered his half-sleepy mind, that was later 
revived in the form of a dream. The dramatist hereby shows 
his expert knowledge of dream-psychology. Secondly this 
simple incident of story-telling is introduced in the natural 
course of things. It has not got the appearance of being 
artificially thrust into the context. Further the fact that the 
device employed to ward off sleep should, instead of doing 
so, enhance the King’s sleepiness is also a great source of 
dramatic interest. Here too we see the casualness of the 
whole incident. 

The background is thus very cleverly prepared for the 
actual dream -episode. No single detail in this connection 
has been overlooked by the poet. Given the mental condi- 
tion of U. and the external surroundings of the SG., as 
described by the dramatist so minutely in this scene, the 
dream, which is to be presented hereafter, was but a natural 
and logical next step. When Vi. finds that the King has 
fallen asleep, he goes out to fetch his quilt as the night was 
rather cold.^ This casual reference serves two purposes. 
The exit of Vi. leaves the sleeping King alone on the stage. 
And this was necessary for bringing together U. and Va. in 
privacy. This reference to the cold night also seems to 
suggest that U. must have, in the meanwhile, covered himself 
with the bed sheet completely^ — even^over his face. 

In the prave^dka we have seen the Ceti going to Va. to 
convey to her the news of P.’s illness. They two now hasten 
to the SG. The Ceti however soon goes away to fetch the 
medicine for P. The exit of the Ceti, like that of Vi. a little 
earlier, is quite natural and dramatically significant. The 
very first remark, which Va. makes, when she is alone, amply 
testifies to the nobility of her character. She is not thinking 
of her own pitiable plight. She is more concerned with the 
health of P. and the h.appiness of U. She feels greatly 
Worried at this sudden illness of P., for, P., instead of being a 

' Cf. t aitPTW: I Act. V, 
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source of consolation to U. in his desolate condition, would 
now cause him great anxiety. 

In a state of uneasy excitement Va. approaches the bed 
of the patient. She finds that only a dim light kept ailing 
P. company.^ There was no occasion for her to suspect that 
the person lying on the bed was any other than P. Further, 
on account of her own mental agony and excitement, the 
poor visibility of the room, and the fact, which is suggested 
above, namely, that the king had covered himself with the 
sheet over the face, it would indeed not have been possible 
for her to know the truth. The patient was sleeping ; there- 
fore, in order not to disturb her, Va. sits away from the bed. 
But on second thought she feels that such aloofness, on her 
part, would mean that she regarded P, to be a stranger. 
Therefore she goes nearer and sits on the bed itself. Every 
thought which Va. expresses in this context and the corres- 
ponding action which she takes are perfectly natural and 
clearly indicate the ingenuity of the poet. When Va. sits on 
the bed she experiences some unusual thrill.* The sugges- 
tiveness of this her feeling is quite patent. She observes 
that the patient was breathing evenly (and there was no 
reason why the King’s breathing should have been otherwise !) 
and therefore feels assured that P. was feeling better. We 
have to imagine that, in his sleep, U. had turned on one 
side — quite a natural movement — and was now occupying 
only a part of the bed. Va. however thought that P. had 
purposely left that part of the bed for her to lie upon. She 
interpreted that circumstance as an invitation to her from her 
dear P. to sleep by her side in a close friendly embrace. In 
view of the very cordial and almost sisterly relations that 
had developed between P. and Va., one is not at all surprised 
at the fact that V5. eagerly responds to that invitation. 
Indeed one hardly expects Va. to feel and do otherwise. This 

" Cf. 8# Jwr?: I ?rqi i 

Act. V. 

* Cf. fl g 5ii#?f3fT it > Act. v. 
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delightful homely touch given by the author to this episode is 
most admirable, and, on account of the element of surprise in 
it, proves to be a great source of dramatic interest. Va. lies 
down by the side of P. and is about to put her hand round 
her, when, lo! she suddenly hears the words: M Vasava- 
datte. U. was dreaming and was addressing the Va. in his 
dream — the Svapnavasavadatta ! 

It will be now clearly seen how very skilfully the drama- 
tist has prepared the background for the main dream- 
episode. The short interval of time that elapses between 
U.’s actually dropping to sleep and the dream itself is quite 
compatible with the dreamer’s mental condition and is very 
usefully employed by the poet. The author’s knowledge of 
human psychology, his realisation of the importance of the 
external surroundings for the effectiveness of the scene, and 
his mastery over stage-technique are demonstrated in a strik- 
ing manner in this scene. 

Proceeding now to the dream itself, the first thing that 
strikes us is the exceedingly dramatic beginning of the 
episode. Va. is naturally, though wrongly, under the im- 
pression that the person lying on the bed was P. In order 
to comfort her in her ailment she is about to embrace her. 
And, just at that moment, U. calls out her name, as if he was 
awake and actually saw Va. there. VS. suddenly gets up and 
is overcome by great consternation. Has she been recognised ? 
She . immediately realises that the person, whom she was 
about to embrace, was U., and not P., and she fears that, if 
U. had really seen her, he would not leave her alone. That 
would mean the end of the whole project of Yaugandhara- 
yapia ! This whole thought flashes through Va.’s mind within 
a very short moment. She was so much excited by all this 
that she did not even suspect that U. could be dreaming. 
But the next utterance of U. comforted her. She felt relieved 
to find that U.: was only dreaming. There was no one in 
that room except U. and herself. She could not therefore 

ifi U.’s 'Company fof a 
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longer while. This is what I call the essential humanness of 
VS.’s character. 

It must be mentioned in this connection that the 
author has shown great dramatic art in the characterisation 
of Va., which is of a very high order throughout this play. 
She has been given great prominence — -indeed she may be 
said to be the ‘ real hero ’ of the drama. She appears in 
every act and dominates almost every scene. As a matter of 
fact she is the central figure round whom the whole plot 
revolves. Va. was an exceedingly noble queen. She has 
undertaken to sacrifice her whole life and happiness for the 
sake of her lord — and that too with cheerful resignation. 
She bravely faces all the indignities and sufferings consequent 
upon her idealism.. But inspite of all this, she is represented 
to be an essentially human character. The various ‘ lapses ’ 
on her part, which have been suggested to in several places,^ 
make it abundantly clear that the author has not over-idealised 
her. She possesses the ‘ shortcomings ’ of a normal human 
being (if at all they could be called ‘ shortcomings ’ 1) though, 
owing to her strong personality, she ultimately succeeds in 
overcoming them. It is this humanness that makes her a 
real and a living character ! She was a woman of strong 
passions and dared to take the initiative, which fact was 
clearly seen when she eloped with U. But when the time 
demanded, she almost excelled herself by readily falling in 
with Yaugandharayana’s project. A princess and a queen, 
she bravely prepared herself to bear any sufferings — physical 
and mental — for the good of U. and of the Vatsa country.^ 

" Cf. atlufq sim sceit^ns^T i Act. i ; aTrafg^i5?iT%^rfn^r?ci: eg- 

1 Act. II ; 1 Act. II ; cI«iT i 

Act. II ; n Act. III. etc. 

^ It should be noted that Va.’s character becomes all the more effective 
in contrast with P/s character. P. is a passive character possessing no 
initiative whatsoever. She is often over-idealised, and one feels that 
she is too good to be true ! If P.*s illness was really due to her jealousy 
for her departed co-wife (as suggested above), then that incident may be 
regarded as indicating her humanness. Otherwise P, is a harmless and 
, good-natured little doll 1 
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There are even then occasional ‘ lapses but they only help 
to emphasise her humanness. And it is this fully developed 
aspect of her character that makes it possible for the author 
to keep Va. and U- together for the duration of the dream. 

The dream itself does not last long. As a matter 
of fact no dream is norinally said to last long. As 
one can reasonably expect, in his dream, U. sees Va. 
But she was standing away from him. She was not wear- 
ing any ornaments and seemed to refuse to speak to him. 
Some features of this dream-episode are specially to be 
noticed. We have to note that three characters take part in 


this episode, though only two are actually seen on the stage. 
They are the dreaming King, the real Va., and the Svapna- 
Va. When U. sees Svapna-V5., he calls her by her Harne- 
ss Vnsavadatte. There is no answer. He again calls out 
— hu Avantifujaputri. Again no answer. He further 
entreats her : O darling ! 0 dear pupil !! answer me !!! And 
still there was no response. U. begins to wonder of course 
in his dream — why Va. should refuse to speak to him. She 
must be angry, though she does not say so. Why otherwise 
has she abandoned her ornaments ? Has she by any chance 
again remembered the old Viracika-afFair ? It has been 
already pointed out that the material for U .’s dream would 
naturally be supplied by the final impressions which he 
received in his half-sleepy condition. These impressions 
centred round his youthful adventures. One of the incidents 
of those blissful days of old, the impression of which must 
have once been very deep in U.’s mind, but which was, in 
course of time, relegated to his subconscious mind, is now 
revived. U. was by nature a very romantic person. During 
the early days of his married life with Va., he had, in his 
youthful enthusiasm, made some overtures to Viracika, a 
dainty maid ixb their service. Perhaps he did this only to 
hm dear wife, But Vs. took it very seriously. 

Sh^i abandoned in protest and declared a : 

|»^r lover, When therefore U in Mk" 
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dream, sees Va. in a similar condition, he wonders whether 
she was reminded of that sorry affair. Apart from the 
naturalness of its occurrence, from the psychological point 
of view, the Viracika-affair has helped the dramatist to 
bring about a clever correspondence between the dream- 
world and the actual facts. In the dreamland, Va., perhaps 
being reminded of the Viracika-aflfair, refuses to have any- 
thing to do with U. She even refuses to go near him. In 
actual life also Va. has kept herself away from U. The 
Svapna-Va. was without ornaments, because she had 
abandoned them in protest against the former misbehaviour 
of U. The real Va. also was unadorned as she was disguised 
as Avantika — a woman whose husband has gone away on a 
journey. Ladies who are pro^itabhartfku are forbidden to 
wear ornaments. The SvapnarVa. refused to speak to U. 
In actual life also, though Va. was replying to U.’s remarks, 
the dreaming U. could not hear her. 

We have also to note, in this connection, the very clever 
arrangement of speeches in this scene. U. is addressing 
Svapna-Va. The real Va. realises this, but, in those peculiar 
circumstances, she forgets it almost entirely. She therefore 
actually responds to U.’s words as if they were addressed to 
her. Va.’s remarks could not naturally be heard by U. but 
he continues to speak to Svapna-Va. in such a manner as 
would suggest that he had really heard the real Va.’s words. 
When the King asks Svapna- VI. whether she was reminded 
of the Viracika-affair, the real Va., being a very human 
character, feels greatly annoyed. The real Va. is thus angry 
at the mention of the Viracika-affair by U. even in his dream. 
The Svapna-Va. was angry because, as U. believed, in his 
dream, she was reminded of the Viracikl-affair. Here the 
correspondence betw^een the dream and the actual - life be- 
comes complete.^ Like a gallant lover, U., in his dream, 

^ Saras critics may object to the introduction, by the author, of the 
Viraciki-affair in this otherwise pathetic scene. They would argue that 
It ill suits the prevailing sentiment and definitely lowers U. in our estima- 
tion. This objection can be partly justified. But has this afiair not 
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Stretches out his arms in a gesture of apologising to Svapna- 
Va, But we see that, in real life too, sleeping U.’s hands are 
stretched out and are dropping out of the bed. The dream- 
action has produced a corresponding reflex action in real life. 
This is a clever stroke of the author’s ingenuity. It indicates 
that U. is now passing through the transition from the dream- 
condition to the waking-condition. By this time the real Va. 
had become conscious that she had tarried perhaps too long 
and was afraid that she might be seen in U.’s company. So 
she prepares to go away. But before she actually goes away 
— and here again the dramatist gives a homely touch to the 
whole episode — she softly approaches the bed and properly 
replaces on it U.’s hand, which was hanging down. Then she 
quickly hastens out. This is again one of the many mstances 
of the naturalness of the dramatic action in Sv. and of the 
humanness of Va.’s character. 

The touch of Va.’s hand thrills the King. He takes 
it to be an assurance from the angry Svapna-Va. that she 
has pardoned him. But that touch also awakened him from 
his sleep almost unknowingly. In U.’s mind indeed there 
was no clear distinction between sleep and wakefulness — 
between dream and reality. He was taking his entire ex- 
perience to be real and a uniform whole. Was the touch of 
Va.’s hand not real ? And was he not still actually experienc- 
ing the thrill of it ? In his half-sleepy half-wakeful condition 
he sees VS. (from our point of view the real Va., but, from 
the King’s point of view, the Va., whom he had been address- 
ing so long) hurriedly »going out of the chamber. Thoroughly 
excited he follows her crying out : Vnsavadatte tistha tiqtha. 
He is struck by the panel of the door while rushing out after 
Va. and is completely awakened. There was now no VS. to 
be seen. Was it ail then a dream? It cannot be, for he 

helped to bring abbht the . dramatically effective correspondence between 
the dream-world ‘^di th© actual life? Is Jt not natural from the psycho* 
point ‘0^' not U. inherently a romantic adventurer ? 

^ , condition .yras, only ^incidental* . In a dream tho, teal 
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Still felt on his body the thrill of Va.’s touch. And did he 
not see Va. going out of the chamber? But it must have 
been after all a dream ! He was rudely awakened on account 
of his impact against the door-panel. Did it not indicate 
that he was not quite wakeful till then ? The illusion is thus 
perfectly maintained. When he later narrates the episode to 
Vi., the latter argues that the King’s experience must have 
been a dream, and offers a rational explanation for it by 
pointing out that the thought of Va. and the bathing pools 
must have occasioned the dream. How can he see Va., who 
was burnt to death, long ago, in the fire at Lavanaka ? Or 
perhaps the King has seen the fairy called Avantisundari who 
was reported to be haunting the SG. But U. is not satisfied 
by any of these explanations. Granting that the earlier part of 
his experience was a dream, U. still felt sure that, in his half- 
awakened condition, he had actually seen Va.’s face with its 
long loose tresses of hair and collyriumless eyes.* And, he 
asked, Vi. how could Va.’s touch in a dream produce a thrill 
of joy in real life — a thrill which he still experienced ? “ The 
dramatic beauty of the Svapna-episode lies in the fact that 
U. is left undecided as to whether what he saw was dream or 
reality! 


One of the dramatic consequences of this episode was 
that new hope was now created in U.’s mind that Va. might 
still be living. Till now he had fully believed in the rumours 
about the death of VS. and Yaugandharayana. This episode 
may therefore be said to be preparing the King, psychologi- 
cally, for the final reunion. Additional weight is given to his 
hope by the discovery of the ghosav^l vlnU^ which was in- 
variably associated with the romance of Va. and U. This 
episode has also to be regarded as a symbolic indication of 
things to come. It represents a reunion between U. and VS. — a 
reunion which was but temporary and illusory. What the 
drama, ultimately aims at is a permanent and real reunion 1 


*V.To, 
*V. li. 
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STMA-HITA 


BY 

Professor F. W. Thomas 


In Monier Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary the expression Utma- 
hita is given in its proper place, among the compounds of 
Mman^ meaning ‘ beneficial to one’s own self ’ and, as a noun, 

‘ one’s own profit or advantage.’ As a head-word it is not 
entered in the St. Petersburg Lexicon, but under hita some 
occurrences of it are cited. The occurrences do not seem in 
general to countenance exactly the meaning ‘ one’s own profit 
or advantage ’, but rather, as one would independently prefer, 
that of ‘ one’s own good ’. The word hita, originally signify- 
ing ‘ adapted ’, ‘ suitable ’, had in the late Vedic period acquired 
the sense of ‘ serviceable ’, ‘ beneficial ’, in denotation of things 
and of ‘ well-intentioned ’, ‘ friendly ’ when applied to persons. 
Its antithesis to priya, ‘dear’, ‘liked’, is apparent in the 
compound priya-hita and very explicit in such passages as 
{Arthastastra of Kautilya, ed. Shamasastry, p. 39) — 

prajasukhe sukharp rajfiah prajanSrn ca hite hitam J 

natmapriyaip hitaip rajfiah prajanarn tu priyain hitam U 

‘ In the people’s happiness is a king’s happiness and in 
the people’s good his good : 

Not what is dear to himself is a king’s good, but what 
is dear to the people is his good ’. 

. „ -ii , 

With this sense,; and with the tacit antithesis to priya the 
word hita was excellently suited for use by the givers of good 
adviqej ; public or private, and it figures ip the title, of the 
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famous Hitopadesfa, ‘ Good Counsel ethical and practical. 
It would be hard to believe that there has ever been a human 
group in which individuals have not been advised for their 
own good ; but the bestowal of such advice in cases where it 
is expected to be unpalatable, and perhaps perilous to the 
giver, constitutes a more complex situation. The adviser 
must give some reason for his at times rather aggressive 
action ; and, the only plausible ones being benevolence and 
duty, these were fitted to become ‘ stock ’ both in life and in 
literature. In the India of the MahubhMrata and RnmUyana 
the most obvious or common of such situations imitated, of 
course, in later literature, are those of the minister proffering 
unwelcome advice in the royal council and the envoy deliver- 
ing a caustic or defiant communication to a foreign court. 
The hita is here rarely wanting, and it seems hardly acci- 
dental that most of the citations of it in association with 
Mman are from those two poems. 

The expression ‘ one’s own good ’ {utma-hita) seems 
usually to have a common sense value, in which it may some- 
times, in fact, not be far removed from ‘ one’s own advantage’. 
Thus in the Nala story of the (III, v. 2316 = 

NalopnkhyUna, IX. 20) the hero, hinting to his wife the advisa- 
bility of parting from her unfortunate husband, says — 

vaisamyarn paramaip prSpto duhkhito gatacetanah i 
bharH te’hatp nibodhedatp vacanam hitam atmanah 11 

‘ Fallen into utter ruin, sorrowful and distraught. 

Am I, your husband: mark what I now say for your 
own good ’. 

and in V. 343 (II. 2) Nahusa, approached by the gods and 
Rsis with a proposal that he should become their king, demurs 
for prudential reasons — 

paripsan hitam Itmanah 

‘ seeking to ensure his own good ’, 
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In the Rnmnyana, II. 63. 28, Indra, fearing to be supplanted 
by Vis'vamitra, summoned the Apsaras Rambha, and — 

uvacatmahitatn vSkyam ahitam Kaus'ikasya ca ! 

‘ spoke words good for himself, not good for Kaus'ika 

The expression ‘ self -good ’, composed of two variables 
and so open to a large number of interpretations, might, one 
would suppose, have been taken up in the Upanisad dis- 
cussions, so rich in discriminations of selves, and their goods ; 
and indeed the KausUahi Upanisad does record (3. 1) an 
inquiry as to what is best {hitatama) for a man, addressed to 
Indra, whose reply is ‘ to know me But ntma-hita does not 
occur, nor does atma-^reyas, although in the Upanisad litera- 
ture sfreyas becomes the preferential word for ‘ good used 
for instance in the famous ‘ Choice of Hercules ’ passage of 
the Katha Upanisad (II. 1), where it is said that — 

‘ Better (s^reyas) is one thing, pleasanter {preyas 
‘ dearer '), again another ’ 

and ‘ better ’ holds the field not only against ‘ dear and dear- 
seeming desires ’ [priydn ptiyatupuin^ca kuniun) but also as 
preferred to ‘ gain and security ’ {yogaksema). 

It may be that Preyas, originally the socially ‘ higher ’ or 
more distinguished, never lost its connotation of grade^ 
Though in the Katha Upanisad the ‘ higher ’ or ‘ better ’ is 
knowledge {vidyu) and in other passages it may be the high 
status of dwellers in heaven ; and though in the Mahubharata 
Nala can ask (X. 10) 

‘ Is death the ‘ better ’ (s^reyas) for me, or desertion of 
my kindred ? ’ 

yet in the same epic (V. 742-3) king Dhrtarastra is said to see 
and hear only ‘ better sc. superior, figures and music, and to 
have only ‘ superior ’ garlands, scents, unguents and dress. 
Hence with the clarification of the conception of the ultimate 
‘ Self ’ (3i*»trw), beyond all gradation or comparison, the 
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expression ^tma-^reyas would be felt as incongruous : only 
in the form negating anything superior {nihs'teyasa) does the 
term become applicable at times to the unconditioned Mman. 
For hita^ the ‘ good there was clearly no place in the refined 
notion of the Self, beyond good and evil. Even the originally 
contemned priya, ‘ dear ‘ pleasant acquired more recogni- 
tion in a doctrine which discovered in the ntman, as Unanda, 
‘ bliss the ultimate basis of all delight. 

Confined to the commonsense sphere of normal ‘ own 
good Mma-hita maintained itself in later ethical literature : 
its correlate, parahita, ‘others ’ good ’, occurs even in some 
personal names. With the Buddhists, aspiring on all occa- 
sions for the ‘ good and happiness ’ {hita-sukha) of all beings, 
ntmahita may, especially with the spread of the Bodhisattva 
doctrine, have been shunned as insufficiently altruistic : at 
least this impression is received from the few occurrences in 
Pali and from a notice concerning its Chinese rendering 
{A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms, by Soothill and 
Hodous, p. 218b). This lends interest to the appeal addressed 
by the relatively ancient poet, As'vaghosa (Tibetan transla-_ 
tion, Indian Antiquary, 1903, p. 357) to the Emperor 
Kaniska — 

‘ Therefore so long as he (sc. Death), whose patience is 
in no large measure, has not shot forth his irresis- 
tible, unavoidable shaft, so long give heed to your 
own concern {ntmnrtha ?)’ 

Evidently here, in accordance with the whole tenour of the 
text, the emperor is exhorted to consider his own spiritual or 
moral, but not doctrinally definite, good. 

In the comparative early literature represented by the 
Mahnhhwrata and the Rnm'Uyaria, 2 LU^ also in the Manusmrti, 
one has the impression that ntnta-hita was not only com- 
monplace, but also originally a bon-mot. Possibly a like im- 
pression is conveyed by a familiar passage in the Oedipus 
Qoloneus (11. 308-9) of Sophocles, where the old blinded 
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wanderer, on being informed that the king of the country, 
Theseus, is coming to consider his case, says — 

‘ Well, may his coming be fortunate, both for his own 
city 

. And for me. For what good man is not to himself a 
friend?’ 

It seems always to have been recognized that the idea latent 
between the two sentences is ‘I need not say “ and to him- 
self ” ’ : and that here ‘ a friend ’ {philos) means, as ^the 
Scholiast observes, ‘ of service ’, ‘ beneficial ’ (chresimos) rather 
than ‘ dear though on both alternatives the upshot is the 
same, appears from the epithet in ‘ good man ’, since simply 
loving oneself may be even more inevitable in the case of the 
not-good. The goodness of the king, politely assumed by the 
refugee on the ground of his willingness to inquire personally 
into the situation, is to redound to his own benefit. One does 
not, however, see how the benefit, which was, the refugee was 
aware, to accrue to the land of the latter’s last resting place, 
would be, moreover, personal to its king : and this seems to 
favour the interpretation to the effect that ‘ the king needs no 
personal benefit, since goodness is its own reward ’. 

Is it possible that some time in the 5th century B.c. a 
saying, mainly ethical, about attending to ‘ one’s own good ’ 
went the round of the civilized world ? If so, it might be 
adducible from other early literatures. 



